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This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at December 11, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


URING November, developing defence preparations, the continuing 

strong demand for consumer durable goods, and a surge in capital 
expenditures, all increased the pressure on available labour and material 
supplies. Nevertheless the growing scarcities of skilled men and key materials 
had not yet reached the point where they were causing more than sporadic 
temporary layoffs. Although applications for jobs on file at National Employ- 
ment Service offices increased to 186,300, 44,400 above the total a month 
previously, this was to a great extent a reflection of the usual decline in 
employment in seasonal industries. 


To those who last month were released from agriculture and had 
not yet found jobs in logging or other industries have now been added the 
workers from construction projects on which outdoor work is being curtailed 
as cold weather begins. It is expected, however, that many more construction 
workers than usual will be retained on indoor work this season, as employers 
are anxious to keep their staffs of skilled men intact as long as possible. 


There have also been a number of seasonal layoffs in manufac- 
turing industries now beginning their slack periods.. Among. these: are 
secondary textile factories, sawmills in eastern Canada, leather products 
firms and canneries. 


Many of these seasonally displaced workers continued to move ' 
into the logging industry. The movement into the woods from farm districts 
particularly has to a great extent relieved the shortage of loggers which 
existed at the beginning of the cutting season. By the end of November, the 
rate of hiring in the eastern logging industry had begun to slow down, as 
camps were filled and the peak of the fall employment period approached. 
Except in a few areas, the period of acute shortages of loggers. was over. 


With a few exceptions, the scarcity of skilled metal tradesmen, 
and of experienced semi-skilled workers who can meet the relatively high 
employers’ specifications is not likely to be solved to any great extent by 
drawing on the seasonal labour surplus. There is very little sign of a relaxa- 
tion of high standards required for workers being hired, and not much 
indication of willingness to train new men to the job. There has been some 
indication, however, that skilled men in the older age brackets are finding 
more employment opportunities. In addition, some of those now employed 
in the seasonal industries who have had wartime experience in aircraft, 
for example, may be qualified for jobs in the expanding aircraft industry. 
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The general maintenance of high standards is to some extent, a 
reflection of the fact that the scarcity of skilled labour has not yet become 
acute enough to create bottlenecks in production, with the resulting layoffs 
of workers. 


This strong demand for skilled and semi-skilled workers in the 
metal trades continues to reflect, not so much the defence orders themselves, 
but the reaction of both consumers and producers to the anticipated increase 
in defence preparations over the next year. Consumer demand is heaviest 
for household appliances, radios, autos, and other durable goods and con- 
tinues to be well sustained by current high levels of earnings and income. 
In addition there has been a decided increase in investment in new factories 
and equipment, on the part of private industry. Revised estimates made in 
the third quarter of 1950 indicate that the capital outlay by government and 
private industry for 1950 will probably amount to $3-9 billion, an increase 
of $500 million over the total for 1949. This represents an increase of about 
7 per cent change in volume over the level reached in 1949. This type of 
demand is putting pressure, not only on the labour supply in these industries, 
but also on the supply of materials, especially steel and base metals. 


Although there have as yet been very few layoffs due to shortages 
of steel or other key materials, the prospect of such temporary layoffs 
occurring in the near future is increasing as current inventories of steel 
are exhausted. It is still necessary for Canada to import about 30 per cent 
of her total consumption of steel from the United States, although Canadian 
iron and steel capacity increased by about 60 per cent since 1939. A good 
portion of the imports, particularly alloy steels, consist of types of steel 
which cannot be produced economically in Canada. In recent months, imports 
of steel into Canada from the United States have declined considerably. 
Imports from 1950 are expected to be about 700,000 tons, as compared with 
a postwar average of 900,000 tons. Even at capacity production the Canadian 
industry may have difficulty filling this gap. 


The supply of nickel and base metals used in the production of 
special types of steel is also short. There is a heavy demand for these metals, 
not only in Canada and the United States but also in Europe, because they 
are very important to defence production. This situation may in time limit 
the expansion of steel production of all kinds, and may also have an effect 
on defence production itself. Canada is a major producer of these metals, 
and the expansion in production to meet the needs will depend to a con- 
siderable extent on the ability of the base metal mining and smelting 
industry to increase its labour force. 


IN BRIEF... 


Industrial employment in Canada showed a further increase at 
October 1 this year. The index for eight leading industries reached a new 
peak of 137-1 (June 1, 1941=—100), 3-6 per cent higher than October 1 last 
year. The index of payrolls, at 244:9 (June 1, 1949=100), was 9-4 per cent 
higher than a year ago, and was the highest in the record of nine and half 
years ... The cost of living index remained unchanged at 170-7 between 
October 2 and November 1. Declines in the food, fuel and light indexes 
counterbalanced increases in the remaining four groups. The food index 
declined by 1:5 per cent ... Wholesale sales in September were 6 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding month last year. Increases over a 
year earlier occurred in all provinces and most trades, the largest advances 
being in automobiles and equipment, hardware, clothing and dry goods. 
In the first nine months of this year, all-Canada sales averaged 5 per cent 
above those in the same period of 1949 . . . Canadian production of steel 
ingots rose again in October, reaching the highest monthly total since March 
this year. This month’s output amounted to 285,655 tons. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of December 11, 1950) 


Principal Items 


Date 


Amount 


Percentage Change 
from 


Same Date 


Trade— 


Previous : 
Month ic 
ear 
Man power— i" » 

Total civilian labour force (a)............... Aug. 19 5,324,000 - —0-8(b) 

Ors With JOON (a). ate mek. a ane ek Aug. 19 5, 221,000 _ —0-8(b) 

Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)......| Aug. 19 103, 000 - —3-1(b) 

Registered for work, N.E.S. 

PS CIOTTEG ENC DION ee et aries eae levee ree Nov. 30 23,817 +17-4 —28-2 
HuspeGs NiezlOn aes... Se Lene dered «:. Nov. 30 55,233 +21-7 —17-9 
Ontario Region......... AM, EON SR Nov. 3 46, 652 +21-8 —18-6 
ErAimegRegiony:.. wee paces- (ea: Nov. 30 30,548 +48 -4 +3-5 
Paeifie Region: 25) sare ers ee A ee Nov. 30 30,056 +34-0 —10-4 

Lotal. all regtansacz: at. tn ceten im atede « Nov. 30 186, 306 +26-7 —15-6 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
SS a) ae Sea eee HR SER A es ee Nov. 1 90,301 +13-9 —14-8 

Amount of benefit payments....................| Oct $3, 570,904 —7-1 —7-2 

Index of employment (June 1, 1941=100) 

(Eight leading industries).......:...<...... Oct. 137-1 +1-5 +3-5 

ETI OT SE NOT. 25 023 opens: cist feubrenls feted Sept 5,030 —3-5 | —28-8(c) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost...... Remane.: 2 Nov 13,714 = +105-9(c) 
INowof workers. involved... sec eas ss Nov 49,125 = +32-8(c) 
INGO ROE BENTO 8 sa waumrc, ott or tee alate sie uses: ole Nov 17 — +6-7(e) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly salaries and wages 
(Hight leading industries)................%. Oct 1 $46-00 +4-0 +5-6 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.).................- Oct. 1 $1-05 +0-9 +6-0 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Oct 1 42-8 +2-1 +0-2 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Oct 1 $45.07 +3-0 +6°3 

Cost of living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... Nov. 1 170-7 0-0 +5-6 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)......| Oct. 1 108-0 +2-6 +1-0 

OtALMADOUTIACOMG: t's. 2... «sce tesmenT tae: Aug. $686, 000, 000 —0:7 +4-3 

Industrial Producticn— 

EP ELURIAUA. viel Op Oeo0 1.00) Ieceehean:. Mimeatastteetere <> Sept 204-4 +7°3 +8.-4 

NEAIUILAG TUNING PIA, as cras © veldes--eocak-. <Seane es Sept 214-3 +7-7 +8-7 
Nousdurables. 47.2 :festia. Meee tees) « Sept 193-2 +5-2 +4-1 
TDULRIDLOS: Loa’, Pokaan croushiger tee ade tea er Sept 250-4 +11-0 | +15-3 

ROtastTadel, Ake cee ee ate ae eet tc Sept $746, 300, 000 +2-9 +9-0 

FUR DOLLG Sei ios oe tien SaPe ee ee ie ones tet cic Oct $315, 200, 000 +12-9 | +17-1 

{yest ofa ig = fark ay Fe a cites perRnie Retief ws. ait Ry edt oar em Oct $323, 700, 000 415-7 +38-2 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 


the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 


(b) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 


for same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 


including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immagration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of 
Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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NOTES 


The Department of 
Economic External Affairs announced 
Agreement on October 26 an exchange 
between of notes, giving formal 
Canada effect to a Statement of 
and U.S.A. Principles for EHconomic 


Co-operation between 
Canada and the United States. The state- 
ment sets forth general principles for 
guidance of the two Governments in 
achieving a co-ordinated economic pro- 
gram for their common defence. 

The notes were signed in Washington 
by Mr. H. H. Wrong, Ambassador of 
Canada, and Mr. Dean Acheson, Secretary 
of State of the United States. The two 
chairmen of the Joint Canada-United 
States Industrial Mobilization Planning 
Committee, Mr. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, and Mr. W. Stuart 
Symington, Chairman of the United States 
National Security Resources Board, were 
present at the signing. 

The exchange of notes reaffirms the 
practice of the two countries followed 
during the Second World War when they 
co-operated closely under the terms of the 
Hyde Park Agreement of 1941. That 
agreement enabled officials of Canada and 
the United States to co-ordinate for 
mutual benefit their efforts in such matters 
as military procurement, economic controls 
and the use of raw materials. 

The arrangements worked out under the 
Hyde Park Agreement proved so successful 
that when international conditions again 
appeared threatening, the Joint Canada- 
United States Industrial Mobilization 
Planning Committee was established on 
April 12, 1949, to exchange information 
in case joint action should again become 
necessary. At its last meeting on August 8, 
1950, in Ottawa, the Committee drew up 
the Statement of Principles which has now 
been confirmed by both Governments. 

Following is the text of the Statement :— 


Statement of Principles for Economic 
Co-operation 
“The United States and Canada have 


achieved a high degree of co-operation in 
the field of industrial mobilization during 
and since World War II through the oper- 
ation of the principles embodied in the Hyde 
Park Agreement of 1941, through the exten- 
sion of its concepts in the post-war period 
and more recently through the work of the 
Joint Industrial Mobilization Planning Com- 
mittee. In the interests of mutual security 
and to assist both governments to discharge 
their obligations under the United Nations 
Charter and the North Atlantic Treaty, it is 
believed that this field of common action 
should be further extended. It is agreed, 
therefore, that our two governments shall 
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OF CURRENT INTEREST 


co-operate in all respects practicable, and to 
the extent of their respective executive 
powers, to the end that the economic efforts 
of the two countries be co-ordinated for the 
common defence and that the production and 
resources of both countries be used for the 
best combined results. 

“The following principles are established 
for the purpose of facilitating these objec- 
tives: 

“J. In order to achieve an optimum pro-. 
duction of goods essential for the common 
defence, the two countries shall develop a 
co-ordinated program of requirements, pro- 
duction and procurement. 

“2. To this end, the two countries shall, 
as it becomes necessary, institute  co- 
ordinated eontrols over the distribution of 
scarce raw materials and supplies. 

“3. Such United States and Canadian 
emergency controls shall be mutually con- 
sistent in their objectives, and shall be so 
designed and administered as to achieve 
comparable effects in each country. To the 
extent possible, there shall be consultation 
to this end prior to the institution of any 
system of controls in either country which 
affects the other. 

“4. In order to facilitate essential pro- 
duction, the technical knowledge and produc- 
tive skills involved in such production within 
both countries shall, where feasible, be freely 
exchanged. 

“5. Barriers which impede the flow 
between Canada and the United States of 
goods essential for the common defence effort 
should be removed as far as possible. 

“6. The two governments, through their 


_ appropriate agencies, will consult concerning 


any financial or foreign exchange problems 
which may arise as a result of the imple- 
mentation of this agreement.” 


Regulations of the Unem- 


Married ployment Insurance Com- 
women and mission designed to prevent 
unemploy- a drain on the wunem- 
ment ployment insurance fund 
benefit through claims from women 


who, on marriage, are really 
withdrawing from the employment. field, 
have been announced by Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour. The new regu- 
lations came into force on November 15. 
The regulations were approved on recom- 
mendation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, which is charged with 
responsibility for reviewing and reporting 
on the unemployment insurance fund. This 
committee is representative of workers and 
employers. The Committee reviewed the 
situation following representations that 
claims for benefit were being made by some 
married women who registered as unplaced 
job applicants but who were not in fact 
interested in employment. One of the basic 
requirements in making a claim is that the 
claimant shall be in the employment field. 
The Minister made it clear that the new 
regulations do not put married women 


outside the field of unemployment insur- 
ance, nor make any departure from the 
principles of the Act. 

The regulations do not 
married woman— 

(1) who has lost her employment because 

of a lay-off due to shortage of work; 

(2) who has lost her employment within 
two weeks prior to her marriage or 
at any time following her marriage 
solely by reason of her employer’s 
rule against retaining married women 
in his employ; 

(3) whose husband has died, or has be- 
come permanently and wholly inca- 
pacitated, or has deserted her, or has 
been permanently separated from her. 

If any one of these conditions applies, she 
will be treated for unemployment insurance 
benefit purposes as a single woman. 

A married woman who is not so exempted 
from the regulations is disqualified from 
receiving benefit during the two years 
following her marriage unless she re-qualifies 
by showing proof of further attachment to 
the employment market. She may do this 
by working for an aggregate of at least 90 
days in employment under a contract of 
service (other than for immediate rela- 
tives) in either insurable or non-insurable 
employment. If she was not employed at 
the time of her marriage the 90 days may 
commence with any such employment that 
she obtains immediately following her 
marriage. If she was employed at the time 
of her marriage, the 90 days may commence 
immediately following her first separation 


apply to a 


from employment subsequent to _ her 
marriage. 
For example, if a woman has been 


working in insurable employment up to her 
marriage and keeps on working for the 
same employer for six months following her 
marriage, and then resigns, she cannot 
qualify for benefit until she gets other 
employment for a further 90 days, or until 
two years have elapsed from the date of 
her marriage. However, if she resigns from 
her employment prior to her marriage, she 
may count the first 90 days of employment 
that she obtains after her marriage towards 
overcoming the disqualification. Should she 
then become unemployed, or should two 
years or more have elapsed from the date 
of her marriage, she will no longer be 
subject to any disqualification. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 


Changes in Minister of Labour, recently 


regulations announced certain changes 
concerning in the regulations of the 
seasonal Unemployment Insurance 
workers Commission with regard to 


benefit claims from workers 
in seasonal industries. 


These changes, which became effective 
November 15, modify the regulations which 
have been in effect since 1946 governing 
the payment of unemployment insurance 
benefit during the off-season for workers 
employed in certain industries of a highly 
seasonal character. 

The industries declared by the Commis- 
sion to be seasonal for purposes of these 
regulations are lumbering and _ logging 
(except in British Columbia), inland water 
transportation, and stevedoring at inland 
ports and at Saint John, N.B., and Halifax. 

The changes simplify the regulations and 
remove some anomalies. The general effect 
is to ease the restrictions upon seasonal 
workers who wish to qualify for benefit in 
the off-season when unable to get work, 
while preventing a drain on the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund through unwarranted 
claims from those who do not normally 
seek work in the off-season. 

The new regulations provide as follows :— 

(1) An insured worker whose principal 
occupation is employment in a seasonal 
industry will be entitled to benefit in the 
off-season if during the off-season he 
registers for employment of a kind suit- 
able in his circumstances and normally 
available at that period of the year. In 
other words he must establish his attach- 
ment to the labour market by applying 
for employment in an industry which at 
that time is not undergoing an off-season 
lull. 

The amended regulations would disqualify 
a stevedore at an inland port, for example, 
who during the winter months when the 
port is frozen up holds himself out as 
available only for employment in steve- 
doring. However, he will not be disquali- 
fied if he registers for employment in a 
secondary occupation which can normally 
be carried on during the winter months 
and which he is capable of performing. 

(2) A worker whose principal occupation 
is non-insurable may ask for exemption 
from payment of contributions while 
employed in a seasonal industry. 

However, if he prefers to be insured he 
must, in order to qualify for benefit in the 
off-season (of the seasonal industry), show 
that he worked during the previous off- 
season for at least 30 per cent of the work- 
ing days under a contract of service (other 
than for immediate relatives) in either 
insurable or non-insurable employment. He 
must also, of course, register for employ- 
ment of a kind suitable in his circumstances 
and normally available at that period of 
the year. 

For instance, a farm labourer whose 
custom it is to spend his winters in woods- 
work and not less than 30 per cent of the 
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summer working in insured employment, 
can draw benefit in the summer if he is 
seeking and cannot obtain this summer- 
time employment. If, however, during the 
previous summer he worked for farmers the 
whole time, he will not be eligible for 
benefit. On the other hand, because his 
principal occupation is non-insurable (farm- 
ing), he need not pay unemployment 
insurance contributions while in woods- 
work. 

In either case the claimant must fulfil 
the ordinary conditions for the receipt of 
benefit in addition to the above special 
conditions. For instance, he must have 
contributed for the necessary number of 
days and must be unemployed and avail- 
able for work. 

If unemployed during the active season 
a seasonal worker may qualify for benefit 
on the same terms as any other claimant. 
The seasonal regulations apply only to 
claims made during the off-season. 


On October 30 the Min- 


Controls on ister of Finance, Hon. 


instalment Douglas Abbott, announced 
plan the adoption of Consumer 
buying Credit Regulations. De- 

signed to institute a 


moderate degree of restraint in consumer 
buying on the instalment plan, the regula- 
tions require a down payment of 20 per 
cent for most instalment plan purchases, 
and 334 per cent for automobiles. Full 
payment is to be made in not more than 
18 months. The regulations became effec- 
tive on November 1. 


The first national confer- 
Rehabilitation ence on problems of physi- 


Conference cally handicapped Cana- 
to be held dians, which was postponed 
in Ottawa last May because of the 


in February Manitoba floods, will be 
held in Ottawa early in 
February, 1951, it was announced recently 
by Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour. 

The Minister explained that the confer- 
ence was under the joint sponsorship of 
the Departments of Labour, Health and 
Welfare and Veterans Affairs. 

All ten provinces, national voluntary 
agencies, and individuals with special 
experience in this field have been invited 
to join federal authorities in studying some 
of the rehabilitation programs in Canada 
and abroad and to consider where such 
work may be extended in this country to 
provide more adequate protection for the 
disabled. The findings will be referred to 
the respective governmental and other 
interested agencies for their guidance. 
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In addition to some hundred federal and 
provincial officials whose work relates to 
aid to the handicapped, a large number of 
delegates are expected to represent national 
bodies, such as the National Institute for 
the Blind, the Canadian Welfare Council, 
the Canadian Legion and other groups with 
special interests in this field. 


Prime Minister St. Laurent 
urged greater unity between 


ees i capital and labour as being 
whee ." vital to defence, in a 
reas tie speech delivered recently 
industrial 


before the Canadian Indus- 
trial Preparedness Associa- 
tion. 

“Everything those of you who are 
employers can do to give to labour a 
genuine sense of co-operative partnership 
in our national endeavour will not only 
increase our national capacity to provide 
security, but it will also contribute greatly 
to the capacity of your members indi- 
vidually and collectively to make your 
most effective contribution to the combined 
strength of the free world,” the Prime 
Minister said. 

“Most Canadians are ready to do their 
proper share of the co-ordinated effort that 
is essential to the well-being of the whole 
community. But all of us have to be given 
the opportunity of using brains as well as 
brawn, if we are to share in the most 
efficient manner in the accomplishment of 
our common national task.” 

Speaking of Canadian labour’s drive to 
wipe out Communism from its ranks, Mr. 
St. Laurent said :— 

“We should never forget that Com- 
munists have always directed their main 
appeal particularly to organized labour. 
We have all watched with the greatest 
satisfaction the effective way in which the 
responsible leaders of Canadian labour have 
fought this subversive menace to their 
organizations. 

“They are fighting the battle for all of 
us, for our way of life, and they deserve 
our help.” 


co-operation 


An appeal to management 
Canadian to devote more effort 
Chamber of | towards winning the sup- 


Commerce port of labour for the 
platform, free enterprise system was 
1950-51 voiced by Mr. J. H. Brace, 


chairman of the executive 

committee, in an opening address before 

the twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce, held at 
Banff, in September. 

Management’s responsibility today goes 

further than turning out good products at 


fair prices, he said. “Throughout the 
process it must constantly present to the 
public, the owners and the employees a 
running story of what it is doing and why. 
It has to justify its stewardship because it 
‘can carry out the responsibilities which it 
has accepted only with the consent and 
co-operation of those concerned.” 


Management’s first responsibility in the 
field of information is to its own employees, 
he continued. “You, as business’ leaders, 
have an unequalled opportunity of ac- 
quainting the individual citizen—the pro- 
ductive citizen who works with hands and 
brain—with the fundamental principles of 
our economic democracy.” To do this 
successfully, Mr. Brace stated, business 
must have some appreciation of the 
workers’ aims. “We need first of all a 
sound understanding of human relation- 
ships in industry, a personal appreciation 
of the worker as another person, with 
legitimate needs, desires and hopes.’ 

Declarations of policy, adopted by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce included 
a restatement of the Chamber’s views on 
employer-employee relations. “If Canada 
is to maintain a high standard of living 
for her citizens, harmonious industrial rela- 
tions are essential,” it was declared. “In 
their turn, harmonious relations depend 
upon a more general recognition of the 
mutuality of interest of management, 
labour and capital, and between these 
three and the community they serve.” 


The Chamber expressed the belief, also, 
that the maintenance and expansion of the 
high living standards enjoyed by Cana- 
dians are dependent on productive effi- 
ciency. “Greater productivity is the key 
to national and individual prosperity. 
This greater productivity can be obtained 
through the continued introduction of 
improved methods and the fuller realization 
of a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay.” 


The Canadian Chamber reaffirmed its 
policy of “vigorous opposition” to Com- 
munism and again recorded its “unswerving 
support” of the system of free enterprise 
(L.G., 1949, pp. 1526-28). Other subjects on 
which the Chamber expressed its views were 
immigration, public finance and taxation, 
profits, international trade, and the desir- 
ability of holding statutory holidays on the 
nearest Monday. 


The secret strike ballot was the subject 
of a resolution urging an amendment to 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, “to prohibit all strikes 
until they have been authorized by a 
majority of all the workers affected by 
means of a government-supervised secret 
ballot, held after the expiration of a 
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‘cooling-off’ period.” The form and word- 
ing of the ballot should be determined by 
an appropriate agency of the government, 
its terms made public, and the results 
of the election published, the resolution 
declared, and further expressed the view 
that “the vote should be held on a specific 
question and not take the form of a 
general authority.” 

A policy of decentralization of industry 
was endorsed and recommended both to 
Chamber of Commerce members and the 
Federal Government. In addition to its 
strategic importance from a _ defence 
angle, the principal advantages of such a 
policy, the resolution claimed, are “prox- 
imity to important new markets, in- 
creased efficiency, improved public and 
human relations.” 

Uniformity throughout Canada in the 
application of daylight saving time was 
advocated in a further resolution, coupled 
with a request that the Federal Govern- 
ment place this subject on the agenda for 
discussion at the first Federal-Provincial 
conference. 

The declarations of policy and resolu- 
tions were presented to the Federal Cabinet 
by officers of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce on November 6. 


In a recent letter to the 
Labour Prime Minister of Canada, 
bodies fear the presidents of the 
too rigid Canadian Congress of 
constitution Labour and the Trades and 

Labour Congress of Canada 
expressed concern that individual prov- 
inces might be given an absolute veto 
power in amendments to the British 
North America Act. 

The letter said that the labour organ- 
izations had been disturbed by reports 
emanating from the recent conference on 
constitutional amendments held in Quebec 
(L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1781). It expressed 
fear that the “entrenchment” of certain 
clauses would mean “fastening a strait- 
jacket upon the social development of the 
country.” 

The text of the letter is as follows :— 


“Dear Mr. Prime Minister: 

“The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour are vitally interested in the present 
discussions between the Dominion and the 
provinces on methods of amending the 
British North America Act. As you know, 
both “Congresses have long favoured 
certain amendments, notably in regard to 
labour legislation and social security, which 
would enable our national Government and 
Parliament to deal effectively with national 
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problems, while preserving essential safe- 
guards of provincial and minority rights. 


The Congresses have been disquieted by: 


some reports of the proceedings in the 
constitutional conferences. There appears 
to be strong pressure from certain quarters 
to establish an unduly rigid amending 
procedure, one which would give a single 


province, even the smallest province, an. 


absolute veto on any changes in matters 
of the highest importance to labour. 

“The two Congresses, representing over 
three-quarters of a million Canadian 
workers and their families from coast to 
coast, respectfully urge that the constitu- 
tional conference should not finally decide 
on any method of amendment until organ- 
ized labour, and other representative bodies 
of citizens, have had a chance to present 
their views, fully and in detail. 

“Tt appears, from a table in the October 
21 issue of the Financial Post, that there 
may be danger of a large number of sec- 
tions of the British North America Act 
being ‘entrenched’, that is, made amend- 
able only by unanimous consent of the 
provinces. This applies particularly to the 
sections dealing with the Senate, and to 
Section 92, dealing with the exclusive 
powers of provincial Legislatures. The 
Congresses are especially alarmed to note 
that Section 92, head 13 ‘property and civil 
rights in the province,’ carries the note: 
‘All provinces except Saskatchewan and 
Alberta say this is ‘entrenched’ Ottawa 
assents.’ If this is correct, then there is 
the gravest danger that any one province 
will have an absolute veto on any amend- 
ments which would enlarge the national 
Parliament’s power to deal with nation-wide 
social and economic questions. Against any 
such proposal, the Congresses must enter a 
most emphatic protest. It would mean 
fastening a strait-jacket upon the social 
development of the country. 

“The Congresses also note that all prov- 
inces want to abolish the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s power to reserve bills for the 
signification of the Governor General’s 
pleasure and the Dominion’s power to 
disallow provincial Acts, and that ‘Ottawa 
expresses no view.’ For reasons which are 
set out at length in the Canadian Congress 
of Labour’s brief to the Senate Committee 
on Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms, last spring, the Congresses are 
opposed to abolition of these powers, which 
have been, and can be, used to protect 
basic rights. The Congresses are convinced 
that without the power of disallowance, it 
would never have been possible to secure 
the repeal of most of the Prince Edward 
Island Trade Union Act of 1948, an Act 
which struck at the very foundation of 
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trade unionism, and might have created a 
disastrous precedent. If our Constitution 
contained a Bill of Rights, placing essential 
rights and freedoms beyond the power of 
either Parliament or the provincial Legis- 
latures to abridge or abolish, then the 
powers of reservation and _ disallowance 
might perhaps, safely be given up. But in 
the absence of such safeguards, they should 
be firmly maintained. 

“The Congresses had understood that the 
present discussions between the Dominion 
and the provinces were concerned solely 
with the method of amending the Con- 
stitution. It appears, however; that they 
have also dealt with at least one specific 
proposed amendment: the abolition of the 
powers of reservation and disallowance of 
provincial legislation. These are powers 
to which the Fathers of Confederation 
attached great importance. The Congresses 
agree with the Fathers’ view, and urge 
most strongly that specific amendments 
ought not to be dealt with by conferences 
or committees set up, so the public was 
given to understand, solely for the purpose 
of devising a method of amendment. 

“Tf specific amendments are to be dealt 
with, the principle the Congresses are con- 
tending for in regard to the method of 
amendment, namely, that no final decision 
should be made until organized labour has 
had a chance to express its view, applies 
even more strongly to such amendments. 
The Congresses themselves have amend- 
ments to propose, in support of which they 
are prepared to submit detailed arguments. 
They would also wish to submit detailed 
argument against various amendments 
which might be proposed by a province or 
provinces or others. 


“Yours sincerely, 


“Percy R. Bengough, 

President, 

Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 

“A, R. Mosher, 


President, 
Canadian Congress of Labour.” 


The consistent growth 
Fiftieth shown by credit unions in 
anniversary Canada since the estab- 
of credit lishment of the first union 
unions in at Lévis, Que., in 1900 was 
Canada maintained throughout 1949. 


Combined membership in 
that year reached a total of 940,427, and 
assets $282,242.278; loans made to members 
amounted to $99,537,166. 

These totals represent increases over 1948 
of almost 90,000 in membership, $28-7 
million in assets, and $9-3 million in loans, 


according to the annual report, Credit 
Unions in Canada, 1949, issued in October 
by the Economics Division of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. The year 1950 
marks the fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the movement in Canada and 
preliminary reports indicate that member- 
ship will exceed one million. “Even now” 
(December, 1949), the report observes, 
“one in every fourteen Canadians is a credit 
union member.” 

Provincial inspectors reported 2,819 credit 
unions chartered during 1949. This is an 
increase of 211 over the previous year’s 
total. The greatest number of new credit 
unions was reported from Ontario, where 
75 new charters were issued. Most other 
provinces reported new charters numbering 
between 10 and 20. Cancellations were few, 
not exceeding 10 in any one _ province. 
Almost 100 credit unions were reported as 
being inactive through the year, although 
still holding charters. 

Credit unions in Canada are shown to 
be mainly rural. Quebec had the greatest 
number of rural unions, followed by Sas- 
katchewan, Nova Scotia and Alberta. 
Ontario accounted for the largest number 
of occupational or industrial credit unions, 
with British Columbia second and Alberta 
third. 

Newfoundland is included for the first 
time in the report, and is shown to have 
83 chartered unions, with 82 of them 
reporting a combined membership of 5,347. 
Assets were valued at $378,497, and loans to 
members during the year totalled $286,379. 

The combined balance sheet shows that 
63-5 per cent of the total assets is in 
mortgages and investments, while 22:1 per 
cent was outstanding in loans to members. 
Deposits made up by far the greatest item 
on the liabilities side, with over 73 per 
cent of total liabilities on deposit. Shares 
held by members made up over 20 per 
cent. It is noted, however, that both shares 
and deposits represent members’ savings, 
and it is because of differences in policy 
between provinces that deposits are so 
much greater than shares. In Quebec the 
policy is to restrict the amount placed on 
shares, and to encourage deposit accounts 
which can be used and withdrawn by 
cheque, while in other provinces the 
reverse is the case. 


Central credit unions numbered 20, dis- 


tributed throughout the provinces. These 
unions act as depositories for local credit 
unions for surplus and reserve funds, from 
which loans may be made. At the end of 
the year, assets of the central credit unions 
totalled $32,769,246, concentrated, largely in 
the eight caisses regionales in the Province 
of Quebec. 
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Canada produced goods to 
Value of an estimated record value 
manufactures of over $124 billion in 
atnew peak 1949, according to _ the 
in 1949 Preliminary Statement of 

Manufactures in Canada, 
1949. The statement was prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The report, based on estimated gross 
factory value, shows a value increase of 
approximately $500 million over 1948, the 
previous record year. Newfoundland is 
included in the report for the first time, 
and accounts for about 10 per cent of the 
increase. 

Salaries and wages of over $24 billion 
were paid to 1,159,315 employees. The 
number of employees showed a slight 
increase over 1948, and salaries and wages 
were up $157. million over the previous 
year. 

The food and beverages group led the 
17 industrial groups with a gross value of 
products of over $23 billion. Iron and steel 
products ranked second with a value of 
about $14 billion, and paper products third 
with a value of just over $1 billion. 

In addition to general statistics for the 
17 major groups, the report contains for 
the first time preliminary information on 
gross value of products, cost of materials, 
employees’ salaries and wages, and the 
production of 1,000 important commodities 
or commodity groups. 


As part of its Tenth 
Canadian Anniversary celebrations, 
Congress of | the Canadian Congress of 
Labour Tenth Labour issued a com- 
Anniversary memorative book as _ the 
Book official souvenir of its 
Winnipeg convention. 
The book contains messages from the 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, federal Minister 
of Labour, Provincial Departments of 
Labour, affiliated unions and industry. 
Feature articles appearing in the book 
include: Facing Our Responsibilities, by 
Pat Conroy, an article on domestic and 
world conditions; UAW-CIO in Canada 
(1940-1950), by Jerry Hartford, Publicity 
Director for UAW District No. 7; The 
Manitoba Department of Labour, by W. 
Elliott Wilson, Deputy Minister of Labour; 
The United Packinghouse Workers — of 
America, by John Lenglet, Research 
Director; Textile Workers Make Notable 
Progress, by Samuel Baron, Canadian 
Director of TWUA; and Canada’s Largest 
Transport Union, by J. E. McGuire, 
National Secretary of the CBRE. 
In addition to the feature articles, there 
are shorter stories on the co-operative 
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movement, use of the union label, and a 


brief chronology of highlights in CCL 
history from 1940 to 1950. : 

Average weekly _ salaries 
Weekly and wages in the major 
salaries and non-agricultural industries 
wages in of Newfoundland in June 
Newfound- ranged from a low of 
land $20.60 in the services in- 


dustries to a high of 
$47.91 in mining, according to first figures 
on employment and earnings in Newfound- 
land released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

In manufacturing as a whole, average 
weekly salaries and wages for the week of 
June 1 stood at $42.98, transportation and 
communications $42.66, forestry $40.57, con- 
struction $36.14, finance $32.90, public 
utilities $31.11, and trade $29.53. 

Largely due to seasonal changes in the 
levels of employment during the period 
between December 1 and June 1 in several 
industries, there was considerable varia- 
tion in average weekly salaries and wages. 
In manufacturing the figure was highest at 
$44.59 at April 1, while in forestry a peak 
of $47.64 was reached at January 1, in 
construction at $38.68 on April 1, public 
utilities $31.91 at March 1, and trade 
$32.24 at March 1. 

Average hours worked by wage-earners 
during the week ending June 1 in leading 
establishments in the mining industries 
amounted to 46-9, in manufacturing 44-6, 
and construction 43:9 hours. Average 
hourly earnings were 91:6 cents, 98-6 cents 
and 81-3 cents, respectively. 


The 1950 revision of the 


Provincial bulletin, Provincial Labour 
Labour Standards, which has been 
Standards, issued annually since 1944, 
1950 is now available. Copies 


may be obtained from the 
Legislation Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

This bulletin sets out the standards 
which are in effect in the provinces of 
Canada with respect to child labour, holi- 
days, hours of work, minimum wages, 
weekly rest-day and workmen’s compensa- 
_ tion. 

During the year, a stamp system of 
holiday-with-pay credits was put into effect 
by the Quebec Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion for the Montreal and Hull districts. 

From September 1, most women workers 
in New Brunswick must be paid a higher 
minimum rate, as the result of a revision 
of the general minimum wage order for 
women. 
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A new weekly rest statute in Saskat- 
chewan replacing a 1930 Act, made provi- 
sion for a 24-hour rest for workers in 
all centres of the Province with 300 or 
more population. Several new classes of 
workers in British Columbia were granted 
a weekly rest of 32 hours : 

Several provinces made changes in their 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. In Saskat- 
chewan, benefits payable in case of the 
death of a workman were increased with 
respect to the payments allowed for each 
child under 16 and with respect to the 
expenses which will be paid to cover the 
cost of burial. 

A higher minimum payment in case a 
workman is disabled was provided for in 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and 
Saskatchewan. Newfoundland enacted a 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
collective liability type which, however, has 
not yet been proclaimed in force. 


: Meeting in Montreal on 
Quebec October 30 and 31 for its 
industrial sixth Convention, the Pro- 
association fessional Association of 
holds Industrialists, an employers’ 
convention organization of the Provy- 


ince of Quebec, expressed 
its opposition to government seizure of 
strike-bound plants. 

The Association said it opposed such 
action, even on a temporary basis, except 
in cases of national or public emergency, 
“as such a violation of the right of owner- 
ship leads directly to socialism.” 

The Association reiterated its complete 
adherence to the social doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and its wish that 
this doctrine may form the subject of more 
and more study on the part of: employers 
and employers’ associations, as well as 
workers with their syndicates or unions, and 
that they may apply it more and more 
effectively. 

Addressing the delegates, Mr. Paul Emile 
Cété, Parliamentary Assistant to the Min- 
ister of Labour, said that international 
peace is possible only if every nation has 
peace within itself. Pointing out that any 
solution found for individual problems con- 
tributes in a large measure to the estab- 
lishment of world peace, he urged closer 
co-operation between employers and their 
employees. ‘ 

The United Nations exists, according to 
Mr. Coté, for the precise purpose of co- 
ordinating peace efforts, and it can do more 
effective work towards the obtaining of 
world peace than any other organization. 

Mr. Cété stressed the fact that “the aim 
of the United Nations is twofold: in the 
first place, to oppose all armed aggression 


and thus prevent a third war, and, in the 
second place, to restore the economy of 
the nations and, by providing for the 
happiness of their people, to avert another 
war.” 

The Member from Verdun then pointed 
out that, if our country has made such 
remarkable progress since the war, this 
progress is partly due to the Labour- 
Management Production Committees, made 
up of employers and workers. There are 
700 of these committees, and only six of 
them have had differences on important 
matters. Besides, these production com- 
mittees constitute a means of liaison on 
the strictly human plane, and that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cété, is perhaps their greatest 
merit. A greater degree of humanity in 
industry is, no doubt, the solution to many 
problems. 

The theme of the Convention was 
“Heonomic and Social Security.” In a 
resolution on this subject the Association 
urged employers to continue and to increase 
their efforts in order to assure their workers 
of such security. It expressed the opinion 
that workers must contribute their fair share 
in any social insurance scheme set up on 
their behalf. It urged the State to limit 
its intervention in the establishment and 
administration of any social insurance 
scheme to supporting and assisting the 
action taken by employers and workers. 

Another resolution reaffirmed the neces- 
sity of safeguarding fully employers’ 
freedom of decision with regard to economic 
questions and all matters relating to the 
proper functioning of the concern, and of 
safeguarding, at the same time, the right of 
the workers to work and to freedom of 
association. 

The Association emphatically repeated its 
request that all strikes be declared illegal 
unless they have been voted for by secret 
ballot by a majority of the workers 
concerned. 

It asked that effective sanctions be 
imposed on those really responsible for 
the breaking of laws in the case of a strike 
or lockout. 


Profit-sharing gives workers 


Profit- a sense of participation in 
sharing free enterprise, brings 
body holds higher wages and profits and 
conference reduces labour-management 


strife. Leading industrial- 
ists in Canada and. the 
United States testified to this at a regional 
conference of the Council of Profit- 
Sharing Industries held in Toronto in late 
September. 


in Toronto 


(For additional information on _ the 
Council in the United States, see the 
Lasour Gazerts for Feb., 1950, 168-9.) 

Close to 600 business men attended the 
conference which was the first held in 
Canada by the Council, it was reported in 
the Financial Post of October 7. 

Employees of the 250 American and 15 
to 20 Canadian firms represented at the 
conference have a share in their companies’ 
profits in one way or another in addition 
to their usual wages and benefits, the 
Post article stated. The Council members 
claimed besides that they have better 
relationships with their employees than any 
other single group on the continent. 

“Toes profit-sharing work?” was one ques- 
tion asked at the conference. In his reply, 
one executive told of the union grievance 
committee in his firm making every effort 
to cut down over-time work because the 
extra pay reduced profits to be shared 
among the workers. 

Another member disclosed that his 
employees get 40 per cent of earnings 
before taxes; half of it is in cash and the 
other half goes into a trust fund. Rela- 
tions have been harmonious and the busi- 
ness has prospered. 

As for the human relationship between 
management and workers, James Lincoln, 
president of the Lincoln Electric of Cleve- 
land had this to say: “The biggest trouble 
with present industrial relations is that 
there’s no opportunity for the average 
employee to fully develop any latent ability 
he might have. Profit-sharing—I 
prefer to call it the incentive system— 
bridges the gap. If workers have any latent 
ability, they get an opportunity to display 
it and more important, get rewarded for it. 

“You eliminate the dividing line. Workers 
feel they belong; that they are not just 
another cog in an impersonal machine. 
They get a sense of participation. The 
result is happier workers, no more indus- 
trial warfare; higher wages, and in our case, 
higher returns for management; lower prices 
for our customers. And most important, 
you can begim to educate employees as to 
just what makes free enterprise tick. ... 

“We put in our plan 16 years ago. 
Today we're getting four times as much 
production per man. The average employee 
has received $40,000 in bonuses in that 
period. That’s over and above his basic 
wages which are on a par if not better 
than for industry generally.” 

“What happens when there are no profits 
to share?” was another question. One 
general manager told the conference that 
when the 1949 coal strike hit his steel 
firm hard, the employees’ general attitude 
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to the problem of no profits was: “Forget 
1949, let’s make it up in 750.” 
did just that, the executive reported. 

“What is the attitude of union leaders?” 
According to one company president, the 
union was suspicious of the profit-sharing 
scheme when it was first put in. However 
today the union is co-operating 100 per cent. 
A cautious note was sounded by William 
Loeb, Council president, when he empha- 
sized that union co-operation will more 
likely be forthcoming on the local level 
since the policy of big unions on the 
national level generally is to be suspicious 
of profit-sharing. 

Why have some schemes failed? Cass 
Hough, executive vice-president of the 
Daisy Manufacturing Co. in Plymouth, 
Michigan, suggested that this might be 
because management attempted to substi- 
tute profit-sharing for real basic wages. 

Walter Wheeler, president of the Pitney- 
Bowers, Inc., at Stamford, Connecticut, 
stated: “Obviously, management can’t go 
into it (profit-sharing) with a selfish 
materialistic approach—how much more 
will it make for us. There has to be a 
spirit of wanting to do what’s right.” 


Both the Canadian Con- 


Executive gress of Labour and the 
meeting of Trades and Labour Con- 
ICFTU gress of Canada sent repre- 
in Brussels sentatives to the Executive 

meeting of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
held in Brussels, Belgium, early in 
November. 


The CCL was represented by Vice- 
President C. H. Millard, who is also Cana- 
dian Director of the United Steelworkers 
of America. President Percy R. Bengough 
represented the TLC. 

Among the matters on the agenda of the 
meeting were: the date, place and agenda 
of the 1951 Congress of the ICFTU; the 
proposed Inter-American Regional Confer- 
ence to be held in Mexico City in January, 
1951; and aid to trade unionism in under- 
developed countries. 

Mr. Bengough remained in Brussels at 
the conclusion of the ICFTU meeting to 
attend the 113th Session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. 


A report entitled Hiring 


Hiring and and Separation Rates im 


separation Certain Industries has been 
rates in issued by the Dominion 
certain Bureau of Statistics. Cover- 
industries ing the period from Sep- 


tember, 1947, to August, 
1949, the report is based on data collected 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
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sion from establishments employing 10 or 
more persons and having one or more 
employees insured under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. It shows the number 
of hirings and separations per 100 persons 
on the payrolls of all industries thus 
covered and of 40 selected industries for 
all Canada. Similar figures are shown 
separately for the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and 
British Columbia (including the Yukon), 
the selected industries varying to fit the 
leading industrial activities of each region. 

For all Canada, the report shows gener- 
ally higher rates of hirings than of 
separations during the spring and summer 
months; an approach towards equality from 
September to November, with hiring rates 
down only slightly from those of summer 
but separation rates higher; and generally 
higher rates of separation than of hiring 
from December to March. 

Overall hirings were smaller in proportion 
to the average number on payrolls during 
the four months May to August last year 
than in 1948. They stood at nine per 
cent in May, eight per cent in June and 
August and seven in July as compared to 
10 per cent in May and June and nine 
per cent in July and August, 1948. 
Separations were also lower last year at 
six per cent in May and seven per cent 
in June, July and August compared to 
seven per cent in May and June and eight 
per cent in July and August the previous 
year. 

During the 24 months the highest propor- 
tion of hirings was 10 per cent and the 
lowest five, while the highest rate of 
separations was nine per cent and the 
lowest six per cent. 


A cumulative report of the 


Activities Ontario Labour Relations 

of Ontario Board shows that 827 

Labour applications were filed 

Relations from December 9, 1948, the 

Board Board’s date of inception, 
to August 31, 1950. 

Of these applications, 795 were for 


certification, and in 521 cases certification 
was granted. The Board dismissed 121 
applications and 44 were withdrawn. 

Of 25 applications for revocation of 
certification, 2 were withdrawn, 15 dismissed 
and 3 granted. The Board dismissed 2 
complaints referred it by the Minister of 
Labour. 

Applications for final settlement pro- 
cedure constituted 3 of the cases; of these 
2 were dismissed and 1 granted. 

The 2 remaining cases were requests for 
cancellation of collective agreements. 


Under the auspices of the 


School for Thomas More Institute, a 
workers School for Workers was 
opened in opened at the D’Arcy 
Montreal McGee High School in 

Montreal on October 2, 


according to newspaper reports. Union 
representatives of every affiliation are said 
to have co-operated in the work of pre- 
paring the program of studies. 

The following comprise the first term 
courses: Human Rights and _ Labour 
Unions; The Rise of Labour Movements; 
Talking at Meetings; and Labour and 
Management. The latter course consists 
of a series of lectures by various union 
leaders, designed to explain the dealings 
of unions with management and _ also 
elementary and more advanced procedures 
involved in the defence of workers’ rights 
under the laws of the province. Two of 
the speakers will be Pat Conroy of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour and Max 


Swerdlow of the Trades and Labour 
Congress. 

Recent activities of the 
British Ministry of Labour and 
Ministry National Service are 
of Labour described in the Ministry’s 
report, annual report for the year 
1949 1949, published by H.M’s 

Stationery Office in Sep- 
tember. The five sections making up the 


report deal with manpower, services of 
the Ministry, industrial relations, interna- 
tional labour relations, and organization of 
the Ministry. 

Manpower and industrial relations “in 
the widest sense” were the main concern 
of the Ministry during the year, the report 
states. 

A chapter is devoted to surveys of the 
labour position, and the action taken by 
the Ministry to build up the labour force 
in the essential industries and services. 

Although by 1949 distribution of man- 
power was already adjusted broadly to 
peacetime pattern needs, it was still found 
necessary, it is pointed out, to canalize the 
flow of labour in order to get the level of 
manpower required in the more important 
industries and services, and the individual 
firms producing goods for dollar export. 
There was a slight increase in the civilian 
labour force, due in part to a small rise 
in the working population and to a further 
reduction of the armed forces, but no 
substantial numbers of additional workers 
were available, and there was a “constant 
demand for labour” in -some- important 
industries. 

Employment offices during the year 
filled about four million vacancies for 


persons over 18 years of age, 488,000 of 
which were “first preference” jobs. Under 
the Youth Employment Service 234,000 
boys and girls were placed in their first 
jobs since leaving school. 

There was a decline in the labour force 
in coal mining, but in the textile indus- | 
tries the labour force rose by 43,000, as 
against the Economic Survey forecast of 
24,000. 

Unemployment continued at much the 
same level as in 1948, varying according 
to seasonal trends from 375,700 in January, 
to 243,000 in July and 330,300 in December. 
Nearly £19 million was paid out in unem- 
ployment benefit, and more than £4 million 
in supplementary National Assistance 
grants. 

The Miunistry’s efforts to foster joint 
consultation between management and 
workpeople met with encouraging response, 
it is reported. At the end of the year 
about 80 per cent of the 204 million 
employees in Great Britain’s industries and 
services were covered either by voluntary 
negotiating machinery or by statutory 
machinery. The report outlines the 
developments in conciliation, and arbitra- 
tion. 

Particularly noticeable throughout the 
year, it is noted, was the number of 
claims for increased wage rates that were 
settled through conciliation or arbitration 
machinery, many of which covered entire 
industries. The number of cases referred 
to the National Arbitration Tribunal was 
the highest in any year since the war. 


The British Trades Union 


U.K. labour Congress has given its 


invited support to participation by 
to study affiliated unions in local 
management management associations, as 
problems a means of enabling trade 


union officials to “join with 
lively-minded managers in getting a mastery 
of today’s problems and techniques of 
management,” according to a recent issue 
of the TUC magazine, Labour, which 
describes the functioning of these associa- 
tions under the sponsorship of the British 
Institute of Management. 
The Institute itself was established, with 
a Government grant of £150,000, on the 
advice of a committee set up by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, while he was President of 
the Board of Trade in 1945. Since 1947— 
its first year of operation—the Institute has 
been an independent, non-political and 
non-profit making organization, having as 
its main object the raising of the general 
level of management efficiency. 
Firms and boards of nationalized indus- 
tries are among the corporate bodies 
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eligible for membership. Trade unions are 
also welcome to join; and the article states 


that in addition to the TUC itself, 21° 


unions with a membership aggregating 34 
millions have now enrolled. 

The use of the Institute’s lending and 
reference libraries, assistance from its in- 
formation service and places at its lectures 
and conferences are available to members. 

The Institute acts as a clearing house for 
information on managerial practice and 
experience which it endeavours to present 
to management in simple, practical and 
authoritative form. 

Under a national scheme which the 
Institute is operating in connection with 
the Ministry of Education, some 60 colleges 
are providing approved courses in manage- 
ment studies. In addition, large-scale con- 
ferences on such subjects as standardization 
in industries, which have attracted 500 or 
more management personnel and some 
trade unionists, are now a popular feature 
of the services afforded by the Institute. 


“Unions should seek to 
British co-operate in the applica- 
unionists tion of ‘scientific manage- 
‘report on ment’ which, even if not 
American an exact science, can make 
productivity a valuable contribution to 

increasing productivity in 
industry.” This was one of the recom- 


mendations made by a team of British 
trade union officials who visited the United 
States to investigate the role of unions in 
increasing productivity in that. country. 
The detailed report, J’rade Unions and 
_ Productivity, was published on their behalf 
by the British Trades Union Congress. 

While British trade unions can learn 
much from the experience of American 
trade unions, the latter can equally benefit 
by studying British methods and attitudes, 
the team stated, although differences in the 
industrial and economic environments of 
the two movements limit the effectiveness 
of the interchange of experiences. 

In this connection, the United States has 
not experienced a post-war economic situa- 
tion calling for a policy of wage restraint 
on the part of trade unions. Moreover, 
because of the size of the home market 
and the comparatively small percentage of 
American industrial capacity employed on 
export production, there is not the urgent 
need as in Britain to keep prices down— 
provided wages are not left behind. Britain 
must keep prices down in order to maintain 
a high standard of living and to compete 
effectively with other countries, the report 
maintained. 

The United States, in addition, enjoys 
certain advantages not familiar to British 
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industry: The scattered and small-scale 
nature of Britain’s foreign markets often 
prevents integration with home production 
and does not permit the long production 
runs common to American industry. 

Some of the other recommendations in 
the report were as follows:— 


Industrial Efficiency 


(1) Larger unions and federations should 
establish production engineering departments 
and train production engineers for their 
national or district offices to protect and 
further the widest interests of their 
members. 

(2) The Trades Union Congress should 
have a competent technical staff to give 
help and guidance in the establishing of 
union production departments and to pro- 
vide direct services to unions too small to 
engage their own staffs. 

(3) Consideration should be given to the 
employing of small full-time staffs, including 
technicians or production engineers, in some 
of the TUC Regional Advisory Committees 
to render services to unions in the regions 
and to give direct help to shop stewards 
and the trade union sides of joint produc- 
tion committees and works councils. 

(4) Quarterly or half-yearly meetings of 
the technical staffs of the TUC, the unions 
and regional committees would facilitate an 
exchange of information. It might be con- 
sidered desirable also to seek regular meet- 
ings with government statisticians and other 
authorities to discuss current statistics. 


Education and Training 


(5) In staffing trade union production 
departments it should not be enough to 
change the title of an organizer to that of 
production engineer. It is essential for him 
to acquire a first-class training and to be 
equally as competent as the industrial 
consultants employed by management. 

(6) Technical staffs should train and 
instruct workshop representatives in the 
techniques of production and joint consulta- 
tion—to deal effectively with day to day 
problems in the place of work and to make 
practical contributions to works councils and 
joint production committees. 

(7) Unions should extend their educa- 
tional facilities to provide weekend and 
summer school courses in the economics of 
trade unionism in full employment and the 
implications of an increasing standard of 
living. 

Technical Advance 

(8) In initiating or participating in the 
introduction of incentive schemes, unions 
should, where practicable, seek to increase 
production efficiency through a greater use 
of mechanical aids and the application of 
time and motion study in order to maximise 
earning opportunities. 

(9) As trade unionists want the standard 
of living to rise continually they cannot 
justify opposition to the installation of new 
or modernized machinery or the use of 
re-deployment techniques. 


Profits and Prices 


(10) Unions should collect information on 
profit margins, costs of production, sales 
turnover and other aspects of company 
finances with a view to taking action against 
unnecessarily high consumer prices. 


(11) Where management refuses to reduce 
high consumer prices, unions should prepare 
authoritative cases for presentation to such 
bodies as the Central Price Regulation 
Committee and the Monopolies and Restric- 
tive Practices Commission. 


Exchange of Information 


(12) In establishing production depart- 
ments British unions should arrange to send 
teams to the United States to observe 
trade union attitudes and methods. 

(13) American trade union teams and 
individual officers should be invited to 
Britain to study British trade union admin- 
istration and methods of operating, particu- 
larly in joint consultation, working class 
education and politics. 

(14) Eminent trade union production 
engineers might also be invited to Britain 
to give talks on their unions’ production 
engineering activities, thereby reaching a 
wider audience than could possibly visit the 
United States. 


The first Report of the 
Safety in Joint Standing Committee 
the use of on Safety in the use of 
power presses Power Presses, recently 
issued by the United 
Kingdom Factory Department, indicates 


the progress which has been made in 
improvements in design and performance 
of interlock guards since the publication in 
1945 of the Report of the main Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the subject. 
It was on the recommendation of this 
Committee that the Joint Standing 
Committee was set up to continue the 
study, particularly with regard to new 
developments. 

The Joint Standing Committee reports 
that it has given consideration to:— 


(a) Progress in the voluntary imple- 
mentation of the recommendation in 
the Main Report that new presses 
should be supplied with safety 
devices at the time of sale. 

(b) Examination of existing designs of 
interlock guards with a view to 
improving performance and _ relia- 
bility. 

(c) Examination of new designs of safety 
devices incorporated in presses. 

(d) The use of fluid (e.g. compressed 
air) assistance in the operation of 
presses and guards. 


With regard to the first subject dealt 
with by the Committee, the Report states 
that presses can now in general be pur- 
chased complete with interlocking guards. 
This progress has been achieved because 
makers have produced machines in which 
interlocking guards of the makers’ own 
design have been incorporated and also 
because press makers have collaborated 
with guard makers in the modification of 
existing press designs so as to provide a 
more effective application of the guard 


makers’ products. The Joint Committee 
is convinced, however, that the application 
of interlocking guards will be made com- 
pletely satisfactory only when clutch design 
is considered in relation to the guarding 
problem. Press makers are advised to give 
this matter their early attention. 

The Report recommends the improve- 
ment and simplification in certain respects 
in the design of interlocking guards. It 
is pointed out that the principle of “failure 
to safety” was not attained in many earlier 
designs but steps have been taken by the 
factory inspectors to advise makers of this 
point so that modifications could be made.’ 
Consequently, guard makers have modified 
designs to ensure that in the event of 
failure of the guard mechanism, it is not 
possible to operate the press. It is also 
suggested that designers should give special 
attention to the amount of wear and tear 
of many guards and a table analyzing the 
causes of accidents occurring with inter- 
locking guards during 1947 is given in 
Appendix I to the Report. 

The Committee is of the opinion that 
the principles of the specifications for inter- 
locking guards do not in general require 
modification but that there are certain 
details which should receive attention in 
design. These details are set out with 
diagrams in Appendix II. 

In connection with developments for the 
reduction of fatigue and improvement in 
production, the Committee notes an in- 
creasing tendency for the application of 
pneumatic devices for press and guard 
operation. Examples of various types of 
interlock guards incorporating pneumatic 
devices which were examined by the 
Committee’s technical subcommittee are 
described. A press arranged for pneumatic 
operation is illustrated in Appendix III. 

The Report deals also with the use of 
“arrestor” devicés, interlocking guards for 
presses driven through friction clutches, and 
automatic mechanical guards on “sub- 
heavy” presses, i.e., those presses‘in the 
range intermediate between the key-clutch 
operated presses and the heavy presses used 
for motor car panels and similar work. 


The Factory Department 


British of the United Kingdom 
pamphlets Ministry of Labour and 
onindustrial National Service has 
safety recently issued revisions of 


three safety pamphlets— 
Memorandum on Electric Are Welding; 
Safety of Machine Tools and other Plant: 
No. 1, Fencing of Drilling Machine 
Spindles, Chucks and Tools; and the Use 
of Chains and Other Lifting Gear (Safety 
Pamphlet No. 3). 
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Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding 
has been reprinted with few changes (L.G., 
1946, p. 550). 
precautions which should be taken to pro- 
tect the eyes from ultra violet and infra 
red rays has been revised to bring it into 
line with the latest standard of the British 
Standards Institution on the subject (No. 
679, 1947—Protective Filters for Welding 
and other Industrial Operations). 

Both the Protection of Eyes Regulations, 
1938, and the Building (Safety, Health and 
Welfare) Regulations, 1948, require the 
provision of suitable goggles or effective 
screens to protect the eyes of persons 
employed in the process of electric welding 
from particles or fragments thrown off. 

An addition to the section dealing with 
the ignition of inflammable material con- 
sists of excerpts from the 1950 Report of 
the Working Party on Fire Prevention and 
Fire-Fighting in Ships in Port. Some of 
the preventive measures recommended in 
the Report which are set out in this section 
of the revised pamphlet are the employ- 
ment of watchers with the necessary fire- 
fighting equipment on the opposite side of 
the plating where the welding is in 
progress; keeping fire patrols informed 
where welding has been in _ progress; 
frequent inspection of ship for two hours 
after welding stopped; removal of com- 
bustible material from opposite sides of 
deck where work is being carried on; 
closing or screening of port holes and 
openings through which sparks may fall; 
instructions to workers; and the responsi- 
bility of the senior official in charge of 
such work for the observance of these 
precautions. 

By permission of the Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office in the United Kingdom, 
the 1945 edition of this pamphlet was 
reprinted in 1946 by the Department of 
Labour of Canada and copies are still 
available. 

The 1950 edition of Safety of Machine 
Tools and Other Plant: No. 1, Drilling 
Machines, like the earlier one, consists 
mainly of diagrams which stress the need 
for the protection of the lower parts of 
the spindles, chucks and tools. It is 
pointed out in the introduction to the 
pamphlet that while it has been the 
practice for many years to fence securely 
the upper parts of spindles, numerous 
accidents have been caused by insufficient 
protection of the lower parts. 

Among the diagrams which have been 
added to the new edition are those showing 
proper guards for radial drilling machines 
and for tapping operations. 
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The section relating to the . 


The revised edition emphasizes that the 
wearing of caps by women operators can- 
not be regarded as substitutes for secure 
fencing. 

The seventh edition (1949) of The Use 
of Chains and Other Lifting Gear contains 
concise, illustrated information as ‘to good 
practices with regard to quality, propor- 
tions, safe working loads and treatment of 
chains and other lifting gear. 

Some new types of chains are dealt with 
in this edition and additional tables on 
the safe working load of lifting gear are 
included. A section designed to assist chain 
examiners describes the principal causes of 
failure in chains and lifting appliances and 
a summary of recommended precautions, 
particularly applicable to chains and slings, 
is set out. 

The Appendices to the pamphlet include 
the statutory requirements relating to lift- 
ing gear contained in the Factories Act, 
1937, the Building (Safety, Health and 
Welfare) Regulations, 1948, and _ other 
regulations, together with a list of the 
latest standards approved by the British 
Standards Institution for chains, rings, 
hooks, shackles and eyebolts. 


Britain’s 8,000,000 organized 
trade unionists are to spend 
nearly £37,000 on practical 
help to the trade unions of 
the colonies, whose mem- 
bership is now over 500,000, 
and also on helping the 
unions in India and Pakistan, according to 
the United Kingdom Information Office. 

In order to finance this new program, 
the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress is asking for an increase in the 
subscription paid to the TUC by each 
affiliated union. It is estimated that the 
increase will bring in an extra £30,000 to 
the TUC’s annual income. 

Twenty-three overseas trade union centres 
will share this help. It will be spent on 
providing them with concrete assets—type- 
writers and office equipment, books and 
lecture courses, and with personal advice 
from experienced British trade unionists. 
This last item will prove the most costly, 
both in money and men, as the TUC plans 
to send about 30 experienced: trade unionists 
to the colonies and to India for limited 
periods, to advise and help the new trade 
unions. 

This TUC program is intended to supple- 
ment the work which the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions is 
planning, on a wider scale, for all the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 


TUC aid 

for Common- 
wealth and 
colonial 
unions 


Commenting on the effects 


Growing on the United States 
demand economy of the defence pro- 
for labour gram, the US. Monthly 
in U.S.A. Labour Review states in its 


October issue :— 


“One of the most serious impacts of 
the expanding defence program on an 
economy already utilizing most of its 
manpower is a growing demand for labour 
and the possibility of shortages in certain 
areas or occupations. In that respect, the 
current situation, with less than 23 million 
unemployed, may present greater prob- 
lems than the beginning of the defence 
program before World War II, when there 
was a pool of 8 million jobless. ... . 

“Total employment in early September 
was 61-3 million, the highest on record for 
that season of the year, according to the 
Census Bureau’s report. This was about a 
million less than were employed in August, 
due almost entirely to the withdrawal from 
the labour force of students returning to 
school.” 


The Bureau of Labour 
Increased Statistics of the United 
factory States Department of 


Labour announced that the 
factory hiring rate had 
increased to 66 per 1,000 
workers on payrolls during August. This 
compared to a July rate of 47 per 1,000, 
and was the highest since October, 1946. 

Statistics on factory hiring rates indicate 
the extent to which workers are hired in 
a particular month. Such hiring results 
from the need to replace workers who have 
left their jobs for various reasons, and to 
fill labour requirements because of in- 
creased production. 

The Bureau attributes the sharp in- 
crease to “strong civilian demand and the 
beginning of defence mobilization. . . .” 

The report said that the increase in the 
rate of hiring was “recorded in virtually 
all industry groups.” The rising tempo of 
the preparedness campaign also increased 
the rate at which workers were leaving 
their jobs for service in the military forces, 
and for employment in defence plants and 
industries. The Bureau reported the 
August quit rate in all industries as 30 per 
1,000. This compared to a rate of 18 per 
1,000 in July. The quit rate covers all 
voluntary separations. 

The report further noted that “job 
opportunities became more abundant (as) 
students and teachers left vacation jobs 
to return to school. All industry groups 
except tobacco manufacturers reported 
higher quit rates in August. Military and 
miscellaneous separations increased for the 


hiring in 
U.S. industry 


second consecutive month to 3 per 1,000, 
the highest rate since VJ-day. Factory 
lay-offs continued at a low rate, changing 
shightly from 6 per 1,000 in July to 7 per 
1,000 in August.” 

The greatest rate of increase in hiring 
was in the durable goods industries where 
the August hiring rate was 72 per 1,000. 
Among industries in this group showing 
increased hirings were ordnance, fabricated 
metal products, electrical machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, aircraft and _ ship- 
yards. 

In the non-durable goods industries, in- 
creased hiring was noted in the food, 
apparel and textile industries, and in the 
rubber products, tobacco, and paper and 
allied products industries. 

In September the hiring rate declined 
somewhat, following the record expansion 
of August. From 66 per 1,000, the rate 
dropped to 58 per 1,000, but was still 
higher than in any other month since 
September, 1947. 


During the first nine months 


Trend to of 1950, more than a 
voluntary million organized workers in 
wage the United States received 
increases wage increases, according to 


in U.S.A. the Bureau of 
Statistics, 

The report noted an increasing trend by 
employers during 1950 to grant voluntary 
wage increases and to promise additional 
increases later in the year or in following 
years. 

During September, guarantees of addi- 
tional increases in 1951 or later were 
written into 135 settlements affecting some 
220,000 workers. In 45 of these settle- 
ments, provision was also made for periodic 
cost-of-living adjustments. An estimated 
100,000 workers were affected by these 
agreements. Promises of a later wage 
increase and a cost-of-living adjustment | 
have been written into 85 contracts. 

Escalator clauses, providing for later 
automatic adjustments based on the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics price index, were 
inserted in 34 additional agreements in- 
volving 105,000 workers. There was no 
promise of separate annual increases in 
these contracts, the Bureau said. 

The report estimated that there were at 
least a thousand separate wage actions 
which provided wage increases for over 
14 million employees. The Bureau said 
that 77 per cent of these workers were 
employed in manufacturing; 16 per cent 
in non-manufacturing establishments; and 
7 per cent in Federal, state, county and 
municipal governments. In numbers of 
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Labour 


workers involved those employed in metal 


working were first, followed by the textile 


group. 
About 250,000 clerical and _ salaried 
employees (not covered by the terms of 
union agreements), and production em- 
ployees in non-union establishments also 
received increases, the report stated. 


gee f The Economic Research 
Rae S Department of the United 
ie biencteg States Chamber of Com- 


labour costs 
in United 
States 


merce recently released a 
study on non-wage labour 
costs to industry. 


The report is the result of a survey of 
690 individual American firms, employing 
more than four million workers. 

The Chamber of Commerce gives three 
reasons for making its study:— 


“(1) Because of the addition of non-wage 
costs, the hourly wage rate has 
ceased to be an’ accurate reflection 
of the labour costs of operating a 
business, or of the income and 
benefits received by workers. 

“(2) Most of these non-wage benefits are 
relatively recent innovations. They 
are growing in importance as both 


workers and management place ever 
greater emphasis on fringe and other 
non-wage payments. The spread 
between wage costs and total labour 
costs will, therefore, widen in the 
future. ‘ 

“(3) There is little statistical information 
available on the size of non-wage 
benefits. In particular, they are not 
included in the wage data reported 
by government bureaus. As a result, 
government data give an inadequate 
measure of the labour costs of 
business.” 

Non-wage labour costs as defined in the 
survey include the employers’ share of 
social security taxes, unemployment com- 
pensation, workmen’s compensation, rail- 
road retirement pensions, paid rest periods, 
payments for time not worked, paid holi- 
days and vacations, profit-sharing payments, 
Christmas or special bonuses and special 
payments ordered by courts, and payments 
to union stewards. 

According to the report, non-wage pay- 
ments by industry in 1949 amounted to 
16-0 per cent of payrolls as compared to 
14-4 per cent in 1947. They averaged 23-7 
cents per hour worked, or $477 per year 
per employee. 


Non-wage Payments, 1949 
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The survey shows that non-wage pay- 
ments are “of considerably more importance 
to some firms than to others.” However, 
such payments “amount to a significant 
cost to business and to an important 
benefit to workers,” the report said. 


Recent publications of the 


Movement Women’s Division of the 
towards US. Department of Labour 
equal pay describe the progress that 
for equal has been made in the 
workin U.S. United States towards the 


acceptance of the principle 
of equal pay for equal work. They also 
outline state equal-pay legislation now in 
effect and the proposed federal equal-pay 
law. 

A leaflet entitled Equal Pay for Women 
Means a Rate Based on the Job—Not on 
the Sex of the Worker emphasizes the 
importance of equal pay to persons in 
every walk of life. To working women, 
equal pay is a matter of “simple justice’, 
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which insures women receiving what they 
are entitled to for the work they do. To 
working men, “equal pay affords greater 
wage and job security. It discourages 
employers from hiring women for less 
money, or, as sometimes happens, from 
replacing men with women at lower rates.” 
To industry, “equal pay protects fair 
employers from the unfair competition of 
those who attempt to use women as 
underecutters of men’s wages.” To house- 
wives, “equal pay means more economic 
security . . . for it protects the wages of 
male heads of families.” 

Included in the pamphlet are sugges- 
tions on what to work for in equal pay 
bills and what to avoid. As a guide to 
state legislators and the public, the 
pamphlet carries a summary of the Bureau’s 
draft, “State Equal Pay Bill.” Briefly the 
draft prohibits wage discrimination against 
women on the basis of sex; defines such 
basic terms as employer, employee and 
occupations; establishes enforcement powers 


————— 


of State commissioners of labour; provides 
for the collection of unpaid wages; pro- 
vides for the maintenance of records and 
for reporting by employers; establishes 
penalties for violations; and preserves the 
remainder of the law if one section is held 
invalid. 

Reviewing the equal pay movement, a 
second publication, Movement for Equal 
Pay Legislation in the United States, 
states that this trend is not a “temporary 
war-inspired expedient but a sound wage 
policy, established in some measure for 
many years, and with a growing body of 
support behind it.” 

During World War I, public attention 
was concentrated on equal pay for women 
when the War Labour Board enforced the 
policy of “no wage discrimination against 
women on the grounds of sex.’ With 
World War II, even greater strides were 
made in the direction of this principle. 
Confronted by the influx of women into 
jobs normally open to men, many war 
industries introduced equal pay. The 
impetus given this principle during the war 
has added support to present progress. 

Turning to public service, the booklet 
notes that the Federal Government has 
recognized the principle of “rate for job” 
regardless of sex. Under the Classification 
Acts of 1923 and 1949, a uniform salary is 
established for each specified grade and 
class of work, thereby eliminating varia- 
tion because of sex. Approximately half 
of the States have Civil Service Systems 
which include all branches of the State 
Government, and the practice of equal pay 
for State employees is generally observed. 

About one-fourth of the States have 
passed equal pay laws specifically on behalf 
of teachers. Federal equal pay bills in 
connection with workers in private indus- 
try in inter-state commerce have been 
introduced in the 79th, 80th and 81st Con- 
gresses with Department of Labour support. 

The importance of women in industry is 
demonstrated by the constantly increasing 
proportions of married women and of 
older women who have employment or are 
seeking it, the review points out. Of the 
17 million women in the labour force in 
April, 1949, 50:9 per cent were married, 
33:1 per cent single, and 16 per cent 
widowed or divorced. In February, 1950, 
43-4 per cent of these women were 35 years 
or over, whereas before the war only 40 
per cent of women in the labour force were 
in that age category. 

The question of Equal Remuneration for 
Men and Women Workers for Work of 
Equal Value was on the agenda of the 
1950 International Labour Conference 


(L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 1155) and will again 
be considered at next year’s Conference. 


A trial examiner for the 


Foreman’s US. National War Labour 
duty to Board recently ruled that a 
plant held foreman’s responsibility to 


paramount to his employer may at times 
own interest “be paramount to his own 
interest.” 

The case involved fifty supervisors and 
guards of a coke plant who had joined in 
a strike of rank-and-file employees, mem- 
bers of the United Steelworkers of 
America. The employer discharged them 
for this action. The foremen and guards 
thereupon filed charges that they had been 
dismissed illegally, declaring that they con- 
certedly had ceased work for their own 
mutual aid and protection as well as for 
the mutual aid and protection of the rank- 
and-file employees. 

The examiner, however, declined to 
recommend their reinstatement. He found 
that the strike occasioned a “hazard with 
possible ensuing damage of a serious and 
extensive nature to the company’s physical 
plant,” and that the company had there- 
fore the right to “rely upon the super- 
visory personnel to take the place, so far 
as possible, of the striking rank-and-file 
employees.” He ruled that in this case 
the responsibility of the foremen and 
guards to their employer superseded their 
own interests. 

The case was heard under the old 
Wagner Act, which had been in effect at 
the time of the strike (1946). 


Cyrus S. Ching, chief of 
the U.S. Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, 
disputes in recently announced a plan 
defence whereby the Service could 
plants give priority to the con- 

ciliation of disputes in 
defence plants. 

Mr. Ching said that his agency, the 
armed forces and the Munitions Board, 
had worked out a system of close liaison 
and priority designed to maintain a 
careful watch on labour-management prob- 
lems, and give immediate assistance 
wherever needed. 

The defence agencies will advise the 
Conciliation Service of plants receiving 
contracts, and give other information 
which might be of value. Area concilia- 
tion officers will then observe labour- 
management relations in these plants. Mr. ~ 
Ching said that his present staff of 200 
conciliation officers would be considerably 
augmented. 


Mediation 
priority for 
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Under the provisions of 
Wage, price the United States Defence 
control 
agency setup 1950, p. 1662), President 
in U.S.A. Truman has appointed Dr. 

Alan Valentine as Admin- 
istrator of Economic Stabilization. 

Dr. Valentine’s work will be to plan and 
develop both short and long-range price and 
wage stabilization policies. He will also 
be responsible for creating the necessary 
organization for their administration. He 
is empowered to “establish price ceilings 
and stabilize wages and salaries where 
necessary.” 

Mr. Truman also announced establish- 
ment of the position of Director of Price 
Administration, and of a nine-man tri- 
partite Wage Stabilization Board to work 
under Dr. Valentine. The wage board will 
be under direction of Cyrus S. Ching, and 
its members will equally represent labour, 
management and the public. The price 
director has not yet been named. 

The function of the wage board is to 
“make recommendations to the Admin- 
istrator regarding the planning and develop- 
ment of wage stabilization policies and... 
such other functions with respect to wage 
stabilization as may be determined by the 
Administrator after consultation with the 
board.” 


Important changes in 
Extension United States social security 
of social legislation were made by 
security legislation approved by the 
in U.S.A. United States Congress in 


August. 

The new law adds about 74 million 
people to the 35 million previously covered 
by Old Age and Survivors’ insurance, 
makes voluntary insurance available to a 
further 2 million, liberalizes eligibility con- 
ditions and increases benefits by an 
average 774 per cent. In addition, the 
public assistance program is extended, 
principally through the establishment of 
federal aid for needy persons who are 
permanently and totally disabled. Federal 
grants to the states for maternal and child 
health services, for services to crippled 
children and for child welfare services are 
also increased. 

Coverage under Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance is extended to some 42 million 
self-employed persons and to regularly 
employed farm and domestic workers, 
although most professional people and 
certain other groups, including  self- 
employed farmers, are not included. 
Voluntary coverage is made available to 
employees of non-profit organizations when 
the employer and _ two-thirds of his 
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Production Act (L.G., Oct., . 


employees agree to contribute and to 
state and local government employees 
not covered under a retirement plan. 
Americans employed outside the U.S. by 
an American employer are now covered and 
the definition of employee has been 
extended. The new coverage provisions 
come into force on January 1, 1951. 

Pensions to existing beneficiaries are 
increased by about 50 per cent in the 
highest benefit group and by about 100 per 
cent in the lowest; the average primary 
benefit for a retired insured worker will be 
increased from the present $26 to about 
$46. As from May, 1952, pensions for 
future beneficiaries will be increased 
through use of a new benefit formula under 
which pension will be 50 per cent of the 
first $100 of average monthly wage plus 15 
per cent of the next $200. It is estimated 
that under this formula pensions to future 
beneficiaries during the next ten years will 
be about 110 per cent higher than would 
have been possible under previous regula- 
tions. Subject to limitation in certain 
cases minimum primary benefit is raised 
from $10 to $25, and maximum family 
benefit from $85 to $150. The amount a 
beneficiary may earn in covered employ- 
ment without loss of benefit is increased 
from $14.99 to $50 and the retirement 
test at age 75 is eliminated together with 
increments in benefit for years of coverage. 
Another revision under which an applicant 
for benefit must have coverage for only 
half the number of quarters since 1950, 
instead of since 1936 as formerly, sub- 
stantially liberalizes eligibility. Benefits to 
survivors are also increased from 50 to 75 
per cent of the primary benefit in certain 
cases. 

Employers and employees will continue 
to share costs equally. Contributions by 
each will be 145 per cent of wages until 
1953 and will rise gradually until 1970 when 
they will remain at 341 per cent; rates 
for the self-employed will be one and one- 
half those for employed persons. ‘The 
limit on earnings on which benefits are 
computed and contributions paid is raised 
from $3,000 to $3,600. 

In view of the difficulties encountered in 
attempting to obtain universal coverage 
under a program where benefits are 
related directly to contribution record, the 
Senate unanimously voted $25,000 for a 
two year committee study of ways by 
which coverage could be extended, and of 
“nay as you go” financing as opposed to 
the present modified actuarial system. 

The original provision in the bill for 
establishment of a permanent and total 
disability insurance system did not become 
law, but a new category of federal-state 


assistance to needy, permanently and totally 
disabled individuals is now to be set up. 
Under the aid to dependent children 
program the new law makes benefits avail- 
able to a disabled mother or other relative 
with whom the child is living and under 
the aid to the blind scheme a mandatory 
exemption of $50 monthly earned income 
is provided. Finally the new Act authorizes 
substantial increases in the important 
grants administered by the Children’s 
Bureau. The grant for maternal and child 
health services is raised from $11 million 
annually to $15 million in 1950, and to 
$16-5 million thereafter; the grant for 
crippled children’s services is raised from 
$74 million to $12 million in 1950, and to 
$15 million subsequently; and the grant for 
child welfare services is raised from $34 
million to $10 million. 

One amendment which was incorporated 
in the Act, in spite of criticism by President 
Truman and by labour groups, was the 
so-called Knowland amendment, relating to 
federal government contributions to state 
unemployment insurance funds. The 
amendment prevents the federal Govern- 
ment from withholding funds from a 
state which it believes has failed to 
meet federal unemployment compensation 
standards until the state’s highest court has 
ruled on the issue in question. 

According to the New York Times this 
amendment facilitates strike-breaking, since 
its net effect is “to permit a state to deny 
unemployment compensation benefits to a 
person who refuses to take a job left vacant 
in a labour dispute, and still collect from 
the federal government, until the state 
supreme court decides the case—a matter 
of three years or so.” 


The Princeton University 


Princeton Industrial Relations Section 
study of has published a study by 
lay-off Robert L. Aronson, entitled 
policies and = Lay-off Policies and Prac- 
practices tices, based on _ recent 

experience in collective 


bargaining in the United States. 

The study describes “the problem of 
handling lay-offs ... (as) essentially a 
problem in selection.”” Management’s chief 
interest is to maintain efficient production, 
and to keep the most able workers. The 
union’s major problem “is to devise a 
method of distributing a limited quantity 
of work among the members of the 
bargaining unit.” The unions “have insti- 
tutionalized the principle of seniority,’ the 
study notes, to handle the situation when 
lay-offs become necessary. 

The report describes the application of 
seniority, types of seniority units and 


factors in choosing these units, the use of 
displacement and transfers in lieu of layoff 
and other factors of the lay-off problem. 


From his study, Mr. Aronson con- 
cludes :— 
Unemployment is never satisfactory 


either for the individual or for society, 
regardless of the machinery established for 
handling it. Such measures as dismissal 
compensation, unemployment insurance, 
public employment exchanges, community- 
wide and inter-industry arrangements for 
transfers of employees between firms, and 
vocational guidance and training may help 
to alleviate or even reduce the problem. 
The most satisfactory lay-off provisions 
and procedures, it is true, only serve as a 
means of fairly distributing a reduced 
amount of work among the employees of 
particular companies. Policies and pro- 
cedures with respect to lay-off, transfer, 
and recall may, however, contribute con- 
siderably to the processes of adjustment 
to change in our economy. To do so in 
a way that reconciles divergent view- 
points and interests is no mean achieve- 
ment. 


Almost half the veterans 
Financing of who _ bought mortgage- 
veterans’ financed homes made no 
housing down payment, according to 
in U.S.A. a survey made by the 
US. Labour Department, 


covering nine large-city areas during the 
latter half of 1949. 

The survey is stated to be indicative 
only of findings in large metropolitan 
areas, and it did not cover custom-built 
houses. 

Most of the veterans in the survey (7 
in 10) made down payments of 5 per cent 
or less. In contrast, most non-veterans — 
(7 in 10) paid over 15 per cent down. 

On the whole, veterans bought less 
expensive houses than  non-veterans, 
although the modest home was predom- 
inant in both groups. Most of the homes 
(around 60 per cent) were in the price 
brackets from $7,000 to $10,000. Only a 
fourth of the veterans but half the non- 
veterans bought houses selling at $10,000 
or more. Among the non-veterans in these 
large metropolitan places, a relatively small 
number (something over 10 per cent) had 
new houses that cost them $15,000 or more. 

Only about 15 per cent of the houses 
were bought without Government-aided 


financing. 

Statistics concerning wages, 
Quarterly prices, and other informa- 
summary of tion are contained in the 
Australian latest issue of the Quarterly 
statistics Summary of Australian 


Statistics. 
One section of the quarterly is devoted 
to employment, unemployment and wages. 
The figures show a total trade union 
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membership to the end of 1948 of 
1,423,150, as compared with 915,470 in 1939. 


In this nine year period, there has been: 


a steady yearly increase in the number of 
trade unionists in Australia. 

The figures show a general decline in 
unemployment among trade union members 
since 1939. In that year, 9-7 per cent of 
trade unionists were unemployed. In 1949, 
reporting unions indicated that 2 per cent 
of their members were unemployed. For 
the first three months of 1950 the per- 
centage was 0°8 per cent. 

An average of 1,573 people received 
unemployment benefits each week in the 
year 1948-49, and in the same period, 
sickness benefits were paid to a weekly 
average of 10,560 people. 

In July, 1939, there were approximately, 
1,700,000 wage and salary earners in 
Australia as compared with 2,321,200 in 
July, 1949, and 2,527,000 in March, 1950. 
There has been a steady increase in wage 
and salary earners since 1939. 

In 1949, there were 849 industrial 
disputes, involving 3,984 establishments. 
These disputes involved 264,577 working 
people both directly and indirectly, and 
resulted in a loss of close to 1,400,000 
working days. The estimated loss in 
wages was £2,611,536. 

At March 31, 1950, the average weekly 
wage in Australia was 172s 10d. Excluding 
workers in shipping and agriculture, the 
average wage was 170s 10d; the average 
hourly rate was 4s 34d, and the average 
work week 39-96 hours. The average 
weekly total wages paid in the year 
1948-49 were 19-4 million pounds, as com- 
pared to 10-2 million pounds in 1941-42. 
The average for the three months to the 
end of March, 1950 was 21-5 million 
pounds. 

The Australian price indices for six 
capital cities are computed on the basis 
of the years 1923-27 equal 1,000. The food 
and groceries index has risen from 886 in 
1938 to 1,473 at the end of the March, 1950 
quarter. The housing index, computed for 
four and five roomed houses has risen from 
942 in 1938 to 984 at the end of March, 
1950. In Sydney, the index was 1,004 in 
1938 and 1,049 in March, 1950. The “all 
items index” shows a steady increase since 
1939. In September, 1939, the index stood 
at 916, and in March, 1950, it was 1,491. 


With the three-fold object 


India of ensuring a steady supply 
institutes of skilled industrial workers, - 
vocational improving quality and quan- 
training tity of production, ~ and 
scheme reducing unemployment, the 


Government of India earlier 
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this year announced the introduction of a 
technical and vocational training scheme 
for adult civilians. 

The Governments decision to introduce 
the scheme was in response to public 
demand for training facilities for civilians, 
such as were provided in the rehabilitation 
of ex-service personnel. 

Under the scheme two types of training 
are available: a two-year technical course 
in all the important engineering and build- 
ing trades, and a one-year vocational 
course in selected cottage and small-scale 
industries. The plan includes six months’ 
apprentice training to provide the trainee 
with practical experience. 

The scheme is jointly sponsored by the 
Central and State Governments and is 
integrated with the National Employment 
Service. It is open to all classes, with 12-5 
per cent of the entrances reserved for 
candidates belonging to the “scheduled” 
castes. Training is given free of charge, 
and scholarships providing monthly pay- 
ments while at training centres are pro- 
vided for fifty per cent of the trainees. In 
addition, free medical treatment and other 
facilities are available. At the commence- 
ment, 10,000 trainees are being accepted. 

In conjunction with the scheme, the 
Government has established a central 
institute for the training of instructors, in 
consultation with the State governments. 

Trainees will, on completion of training, 
submit to a trade test by a Board of 
Examiners drawn from industry and 
Government departments, and _ successful 
candidates will be awarded a “National 
Certificate in Craftsmanship.” 

In announcing the scheme, the Director- 
General of Resettlement and Employment 
said that India’s shortage of skilled man- 
power “might well prove to be a serious 
bottleneck in the development of the 
country’s industries,” unless steps are taken 
to remedy the situation. 


The way has been opened 


Work of for the resettlement of 
resettling 55,000 “new refugees” from 
displaced behind the Iron Curtain. 
persons to This has been made pos- 
continue sible as a result of a 


resolution approved by the 
General Council of the United Nations 
International Refugee Organization, accord- 
ing to a Geneva dispatch to the New York 
Times. 

The Council’s action removes the dead- 
line of October 15, 1949, which marked the 
last date on which a refugee could register 
with the IRO for resettlement. Many 
persons ‘who have arrived in the West since 
the deadline date, with no visible means 


of getting to new homes outside Europe, 
will be eligible, subject to the usual per- 
sonal qualifications, for transport in IRO 
ships. 

Since July, 1947, when the IRO took 
over the post-war displaced persons prob- 
lem from UNRRA, the organization has 
maintained a daily average of 721 persons 
transported from “DP” camps to new 
homes in countries around the world. In 
the three years, some 1,500,000. refugees 
have been assisted. Of these, 70,253 were 
repatriated and 790,398 were re-estab- 
lished in new homes. Over 90 per cent of 
the refugees resettled came from IRO 
camps in Germany, Austria and Italy. 

Canada in this period has accepted 86,789 
refugees. 

Persons resettled during the past fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1950, totalled 264,079, 
a decrease of over 53,000 from the previous 
year. The drop is attributed to a slacken- 
ing off of Jewish emigration to Israel, and 
the immigration programs of Canada, 
Brazil and Argentina. 


Refugees receiving full care and main- 
tenance at the end of June, 1950, had 
declined from the July 1, 1947, figure of 
719,588 to 248,441. Highty-four per cent 
were located in Germany, Austria and 
Italy. The July total included 11,745 
refugees in staging and embarkation centres 
awaiting departure for resettlement. In 
addition, 291,138 registered refugees were 
being provided with IRO legal or political 


protection, resettlement or repatriation 
services. 

The International Confed- 
World eration of Free Trade 
Conference Unions is planning to hold 
planned for a world conference for 
white collar “white collar” workers at 
workers ICFTU headquarters in 


Brussels, April 18-21. 

The conference will consider conditions of 
employment, organizational problems, and 
establishment of an international trade 
secretariat for non-manual and professional 
workers. 
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Collective Bargaining 
Contracts 
in the Canadian 

~ Meat Packing 
Industry | 


This is article Number 11 in the series Collective 
Agreements Studies, prepared in the Economies and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour, 


At right: Packing plant 
workers stamp and tag 
beef which has been 
graded by a_ Federal 
Government grader. 


Labour organization in the Canadian meat packing industry 
developed rapidly during the war years, until at present almost 80 per 
cent of eligible employees are covered by collective bargaining agree- 
ments. 


Agreements in this industry show more uniformity than do the 
contracts in many other mass production industries. Three contracts 
covering the majority of workers are signed by the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America with the largest companies. The remainder are 
almost all negotiated by the same union and have many similarities with 
the larger contracts. 


The following article describes the provisions in meat packing 
agreements relating to such matters as wages, hours, guaranteed weekly 
earnings, overtime, seniority, vacations, holidays, union membership, 
and settlement of grievances. 


Almost eighty per cent of the eligible ments were available for study. The 


employees in meat packing establishments 
across Canada are covered by terms of col- 
lective bargaining agreements. Of an 
estimated seventeen thousand production 
and maintenance workers, fourteen thousand 
are under agreements, those omitted being 
for the most part employed in relatively 
small plants. Thirty-nine current agree- 


< 
At left: Workers in the meat packing 
industry—top, boning hams; left, 
packing poultry in cardboard boxes 
for delivery to butcher and grocery 
stores; right, Government meat in- 
spector checking bolognas. 


majority apply to single plants and cover 
an average of less than 125 employees,! but 
three cover 9,500 workers in establishments 
operated by Canada Packers, Swift Cana- 
dian Company and Burns and Company, 
the largest firms in the industry. 


Activities of meat packers include the 
buying and slaughtering of meat animals 
and the preparation, packing and canning 
of meat products. In addition to meat pro- 
duction, residual materials give rise to such 
products as lard, shortening, tallow, oils, 


1 Sixteen agreements apply to bargaining units 
of from 100 10 approximately 700 employees; 
twenty apply to units of 100 employees or less. 
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soaps, fertilizers, hides and bristles. The 
minute division of tasks employed has 


reduced the majority of individual job’ 


assignments to a single operation, but cut- 
ting skill remains a prerequisite to a large 
number of jobs. 

Employees directly engaged in production 
tasks; maintenance workers such as engi- 
neers, firemen and electricians; men em- 
ployed in company stockyards; and truck 
drivers are generally covered by collective 
agreements. Supervisors, office workers, 
buyers, salesmen and confidential employees 
are excluded from bargaining units. The 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(CCL-CIO) is the recognized representative 
of approximately ninety per cent of the 
organized employees and is the negotiator 
of agreements on their behalf. 

The rise of the UPWA to its present posi- 
tion in the industry has taken place within 
the past decade, but union activity dates to 
the turn of the century. The Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America (TLC-AFL) had some 
early success in organizing Canadian 
packinghouse workers, particularly from 
1919 to 1922. Although further organizing 
attempts were made by various groups, 
little was accomplished until the time of 
the Second World War. After 1939 the 
Packinghouse Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee laid the foundations for the present 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
which replaced the Committee in 1943. This 
group was not alone in its work for coinci- 
dent with the early expansion of the 
UPWA, local unions of packinghouse work- 
ers were chartered, first, by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and, subse- 


quently, by its member national union, the 
Packinghouse Butchers and Allied Workers’ 
Union. These have since been replaced by 
the UPWA and the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen’s Union. 

Negotiations between the three principal 
companies and the UPWA were first at the 
plant level but, with the later development 
of the union, it began to press for industry- 
wide bargaining. Progress in this direction 
was made in 1944 and in 1945 when certain 
contract adjustments were made for all! 
establishments of the “big three” companies 
and a common expiry date for the indi- 
vidual plant contracts was adopted. Fal- 
lowing this, company-wide bargaining for 
the agreement of each company took place 
in 1946 and since that time agreements 
signed with each of Canada Packers, Swift 
Canadian Company and Burns and Com- 
pany have applied to all their meat packing 
establishments. The remaining thirty-six 
agreements in the industry cover more than 
4,300 workers, the majority having been 
signed by UPWA locals. Approximately 10 
per cent of the workers are covered by 
collective agreements negotiated by unions 
other than the UPWA including the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men’s Union, which again chartered locals 
in Canada in 1945, and a number of inde- 
pendent local unions. 

Almost all packinghouse contracts are 
effective for a one-year or a two-year period. 
Regardless of duration, agreements are 
automatically renewable on a yearly basis 
after the initial term unless, within thirty 
to sixty days before the annual expiry date, 
one party serves notice of its desire to 
negotiate changes. Those which initially 


Membership in the United Packinghouse Workers of America, 1940-1949 
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run for two years usually permit adjust- 
ments of the wage scale once during ‘their 
terms. 

The conditions of employment set forth 
in the contracts ean be broadly classified 
in three divisions, working conditions, union 
membership and settlement of differences. 
So grouped, clauses of the agreements are 
discussed in the following sections. 


Working Conditions 


Rules for plant working conditions agreed 
upon in collective bargaining affect such 
matters as wages, hours and overtime, 
seniority, vacations and statutory holidays. 
Certain aspects of plant operation are sub- 
ject to “management rights” clauses in all 
but two agreements. These clauses vary, 
but, in general, they specify that, subject to 
the terms of the agreement, the companies 
retain the right to manage the business; to 
determine the products manufactured, the 
methods and scheduling of production; to 
hire, promote, transfer, discharge for cause 
and otherwise direct the working force. 


Wages—(See Table 1). Clauses regarding 
rates of pay for hourly paid and weekly 
paid workers are included in the agreements. 
The large majority of employees covered 
by agreements are paid by the hour. 
Inclusion of an occupational rate schedule 
is relatively uncommon, only fourteen 
smaller contracts having such a schedule. 
Nevertheless, many agreements state that 
wage schedules are available for reference, 
presumably for purposes of adjusting 
grievances. Among the few contracts con- 
taining a wage schedule, one standard rate 
for each job classification is generally 
quoted. Only three provide a range of rates 
according to length of service. Generally, 
wage provisions in the contracts examined 
provided for a cents-per-hour or percentage 
increase above previous rates. Basic mini- 
mum rates for male and female labour are 
usually indicated and constitute the only 
reference to wage rates in the contracts of 
a small minority of workers. 

New employees are usually required to 
work for a time at below standard rates, 
although the length of time is not clear in 
all contracts. These rates vary between 24 
and 11 cents an hour below regular job rates 
and may apply for a period of from one to 
six months. Four cents below regular rates 
was the most common hiring rate found. 
Under six contracts, in which the qualifying 
period is relatively long, new employees 
receive periodic increases until the basic 
vate is reached. In most cases newly hired 
employees apparently receive starting rates 
until the qualifying period is completed. 


1950 
CONTRACT 
CHANGES 


This study of collective agreements 
in the Meat Packing Industry is 
based on the agreements in effect 
prior to August 1, 1950. Since com- 
pletion of the analysis, information 
has been received in the Department 
concerning revised two-year agree- 
ments, effective August 1, 1950, which 
were negotiated between the “Big 
Three” meat packing companies, 
Canada Packers Limited, Swift Cana- 
dian Company Limited and Burns 
and Company Limited, and the 
United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. Major changes between 
the three new contracts and those 
included in the analysis are as 
follows :— 


WAGES 


Increased 7:4 per cent effective 
August 1, 1950, with a further 
three cents per hour increase to 
become effective August 1, 1951. 


Wage rates to be adjusted periodi- 
cally according to changes in the 
official cost-of-living index from a 
base of 167-5 (rates adjusted one 
eent for each 1:3 point change in 
the index). 


HOURS 


Reduced to 42 per week in most 
plants of two companies, and to 40 
in plants of the remaining company. 


Guaranteed work week reduced to 
36 hours in all plants. 


STATUTORY 
HOLIDAYS 


Employees required to work on a 
statutory holiday will be paid 14 
times their regular rate in addition 
to holiday pay. 


VACATIONS 


Third week of vacation after 15 
years of service for all employees. 


UNION DUES 


In two of the companies new 
employees must pay dues to the 
Union commencing on the first pay 
day of the second calendar month 
following employment. 
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The computation of wage rates for em- 
ployees performing more than one task is 
dealt with in contracts covering more than 
one-third of the employees subject to col- 
lective agreements. Workers in meat pack- 
ing may be called upon to perform several 
tasks in a day owing to production require- 
ments and it is provided that the wage for 
the highest rated job worked will be paid if 
75 per cent or more of working time is spent 
on that job. Otherwise actual time worked 
on the highest rated job is paid for at its 
rate and the time remaining at the rate of 
the next highest paying job.2 These clauses 
occur frequently in .agreements of larger 
firms, but are not commonly found in the 
contracts of smaller firms. It seems probable 
that the performance of several tasks raises 
a greater problem in larger firms having 
greater job specialization. 

Wage adjustments for workers transferred 
from one principal job to another are dealt 
with variously in the contracts. Some state 
that an employee permanently transferred 
to a higher rated job be paid the higher 
rate when qualified. Normally, the qualify- 
ing period is limited to six weeks. On 
permanent transfer to a lower rated job, a 
number of agreements, particularly those of 
larger companies, provide for payment of 
the former rate over six weeks. Clauses 
referring to temporary transfers specify that 
employees transferred on a temporary basis 
to higher rated jobs must be paid the higher 
rate, while on similar transfers to a lower 
rated task, the previous rate is paid3 

Five cents is added to basic hourly rates 
for night work under contracts applying to 


2A representative clause reads.—‘‘The term ‘base 
rate’ shall mean the rate set down for a specific 
labour operation under the base rate schedule. 
The term ‘job rate’ shall mean the rate deter- 
mined by a combination of base rates applicable 
to the work performed by the employee, and the 
job rate shall be determined as follows: 
The two highest base rates shall be used; 
the highest rate at the actual time worked 
and the second highest rate for the remainder 
of the time worked; 
When an employee spends 75 per cent or more 
of his time on the highest rated job, then the 
highest base rate shall become the job rate.’ 


8 Examples from contracts: 

(a) “If an employee is transferred permanently 
to work where the job rate is higher, he shall 
receive the higher rate when qualified in 
the opinion of the foreman. If an employee 
is kept on work where the job rate is higher 
for a period of six (6) consecutive weeks 
such a transfer shall be considered permanent. 

(b) “Tf an employee is permanently transferred 
from work where the job rate is higher his 
rate shall not be reduced for a period of 
six (6) weeks including lay-off, after which 
the lower rate shall prevail. 

(c) “When an employee is required temporarily 
to fill a higher rated job, he shall receive the 
higher rate, but if required temporarily to 
fill a lower rated job, he shall receive his 
regular rate.’’ 
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a large majority of meat packing workers. 
The night bonus is paid for hours worked 


- between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. under nearly all 


of the contracts. A few call for payment 
between 4 p.m. and 4 a.m. This clause is 
the only direct reference to shift work under 
many of the contracts, and it appears that 
shift work among production workers is 
not common. Certain groups of employees 
are classified as “continuous shift operators” 
including such workers as oilers, engineers, 
firemen and tankmen, and work on a shift 
basis, but the schedule of shifts and daily 
hours is not generally given. 

An employee who, owing to circumstances 
beyond his control, is dismissed for the day 
without completing four hours is entitled 
to four hours’ pay under the majority of 
minimum call pay provisions. A very few 
contracts specify a three-hour minimum. 
Employees called to work outside of normal 
working hours are frequently covered by 
a separate minimum pay provision. For 
the largest number of workers this minimum 
is four hours at the regular rate of pay. 
Other minima in order of importance are 
time and one-half for the hours actually 
worked or four hours at the regular rate, 
whichever is larger; the actual time worked 
at time and one-half plus additional time 
at the regular rate required to make three 
hours; four hours at the overtime rate; 
and three hours at the regular rate. 


Hours and Overtime—(See Table II). 
Although the largest number of contracts 
call for a forty-five to forty-eight-hour week, 
the majority of workers under packing- 
house agreements are scheduled to work a 
maximum  forty-four-hour week. Daily 
hours, days per week, starting and quitting 
times are infrequently detailed. More com- 
monly, weekly limits are stated with the 
added stipulation that hours per day must 
not exceed a given number, usually eight or 
nine. Within these limits, hours schedules 
for various plant departments are to be 
drawn up. From contracts which do supply 
more detail on daily hours, it is evident 
that all employees in. a plant do not work 
the same number of hours in the day or 
the same number of days in the week, some 
being scheduled to work five days a week, 
others five and one-half days andi shift 
operators, six days. 

Hours schedules may be altered in ten 
agreements affecting approximately 8,600, 
or more than sixty per cent, of the workers. 
It is usually specified that contemplated 
changes will be discussed with the union 
and that changes will not be made effective 
until after seven days’ notice in the case of 
gang schedules or twenty-four hours’ notice 
for an individual employee.* 


Length of Work Week—Meat 
Packing Agreements 


40 hours ovo mes 

M4 hours LU COO Me of workers 
45 hours 140, of workers 

Wows — |] of workers 


Uneven deliveries of livestock to packing 
plants results in irregularities in production 
schedules and hours of work. To avoid con- 
sequent hardships on workers, there is a 
minimum guarantee of weekly pay equal to 
a stated number of hours. The usual 
guarantee is 364 or 374 hours’ pay, but in 
a number of contracts it is as high as 40 
hours The latter’ applies where the 
standard work week is longer than 45 hours. 

Application of the “minimum guarantee” 
is detailed in most contracts. Though some 
variations occur, the following provisions 
are commonly found. First, the companies 
are frequently free to adjust gangs, distri- 
bute work between departments and to 
transfer employees. Part time and casual 
workers are normally excluded from the 
guarantee. Lateness or absence is to result 
in a proportionate reduction in the guaran- 
tee. Also, a reduction will be made during 
the first week of employment for employees 
hired after the beginning of the week. An 
employee is not entitled to any guarantee 
for the week in which he quits or is dis- 
charged, but one who is laid off is entitled 
to the guarantee for the week in which 
notice is given. Agreements usually require 


4“The present schedule may be altered from time 
to time as the exigencies of the business require. 
The Company, however, agrees that except by 
mutual consent, no gang’s schedule shall be changed 
without 7 days’ aotice, and, no individual’s schedule 
without 24 hours’ notice... The Union will be 
consulted before a change is made in a gang’s 
schedule, or when feasible, in an_ individual’s 
schedule. If a change of schedule involves a 
reduction in take-home pay, it shall be subject to 
grievance procedure’’. 

5“The Company guarantees to each full-time 
(excluding thereby part-time employees and casual 
employees) hourly paid employees, pay equivalent 
to thirty-seven and one-half (373) hours of work 
at his regular rate of pay for each week at work 
for the Company...’’. 


that notice of one day for each six months 
of service be given to employees who are 
to be laid off. Pay received for statutory 
holidays not worked is normally considered 
as part of the guarantee. 

Daily rest periods are discussed in most 
contracts, ten minutes twice a day being the 
usual contract provision. Where one rest 
period is specified, the duration is normally 
fifteen minutes. 

Although the arrangement and duration 
of meal periods is not generally covered, a 
provision in contracts applying to approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the employees states 
that workers may not be required to work 
more than five or, in some cases five and 
one-half hours, without having time for a 
meal. Agreements covering a somewhat 
larger number of workers specify that em- 
ployees working overtime are entitled to a 
meal period within a stated time, usually 
one or one and one-half hours after over- 
time starts. Approximately one-half of the 
latter stipulate that workers will continue 
on pay during the overtime meal period, 
limited to twenty or thirty minutes, and 
that the company will supply the meals. 

Hourly rated employees covered by the 
contracts analysed are paid one and one- 
half times regular rates for overtime work. 
Practically all of the agreements stipulate 
that overtime rates will be paid for hours 
worked in any day outside of daily sched- 
uled hours. While a number of these state 
that overtime may be calculated on a daily 
or a weekly basis, only a few outline the 
method of calculation in detail. These 
require that overtime be calculated for 
hours worked in excess of scheduled weekly 
hours and separately for hours worked in 
excess of scheduled daily hours during the 
week, the larger of the amounts to be paid. 


Guaranteed Weekly Earnings—Meat 
Packing Agreements 


36 hours 


20% of workers 


2% of workers 


WLAag 


not covered 
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Overtime for weekly rated employees may 
be handled similarly to that for hourly 


rated employees by reducing weekly rates . 


to an hourly basis. However, nine agree- 
ments, two of which are “big three” con- 
tracts, state that weekly paid employees 
will be allowed compensatory time off 
which may be accumulated. 

A clause contained in nine contracts 
covering 8,700 workers, approximately three- 
quarters of whom are employees of two of 
the largest firms, makes overtime following 
a late start in the working day subject to 
a separate provision. When, owing to a 
late start, it becomes necessary to work 
beyond scheduled quitting time, time and 
one-half will be paid after a stated period 
even though the employee may not have 
worked the full number of daily hours. One 
or one and one-half hours after the normal 
stopping time, depending on the individual 
contract, is the usual period set for this 
purpose.® 

Hours worked on the seventh day of the 
week are governed by a separate overtime 
provision in 33 of the 39 agreements. More 
than 13,000 employees under 30 contracts 
receive double the regular rate of pay for 
hours worked on a Sunday or other rest 
day in place of Sunday. Somewhat more 
than 600 workers under three contracts 
receive the regular time and one-half over- 
time rate. 


Seniority—(See Table III). Employees 
covered by-all meat packing agreements 
are subject to seniority provisions. Senior- 
ity, although not normally acquired until 
employees have completed a probationary 


Application of Seniority—Meat 
Packing Agreements 


Per cent 


Ee 


N \ MS 
LAY-OFFS REHIRING PROMOTIONS CHOICE OF 
VACATIONS 
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period, dates from the time of hiring. The 
probation period may be as short as one 
month or as long as one year, being in the 
majority of contracts, three months or less. 
A worker is usually placed on a seniority 
list for the department in which he works. 
Departmental employees, after an addi- 
tional period of employment, also acquire 
plant seniority. The length of service 
required before plant seniority is attained 
ranges from three months to three years, 
but in the majority of contracts it is nine 
months.7 Only in small bargaining units 
is an employee placed on a seniority list for 
the entire plant on completion of the pro- 
bationary period. 

Subject to an employee’s skill and ability 
to perform tasks assigned to him, seniority 
applies in lay-offs, in rehiring after a lay- 
off, and in promotion. Seniority is also to 
be considered under many contracts when 
arranging vacation schedules. 

Lay-off rules in establishments having 
plant seniority require that employees be 
Iaid off in order of their accumulated 
seniority, after first discharging probation- 
ers, part-time and casual labourers. Rehiring 
is in the reverse order. In plants having 
both department and plant seniority the 
system is more complicated, and varies 
between contracts although the intent in 
all cases is to retain workers with plant 
seniority until others have been laid off. 
When employment is to be reduced in a 
department, employees with seniority in 
that department are laid off in order. Km- 
ployees in the affected department who 
have plant seniority may usually displace 
workers with department seniority elsewhere 
in the plant. Thus a common order of 
lay-off in packinghouse contracts is, (1) 
part-time employees, casual workers and 


6 Example: 

“When, by reason of a late start, it is necessary 
to work beyond scheduled quitting time, the Com- 
pany agrees to pay one and one-half (14) times 
his regular rate to an hourly rated employee 
required to work after expiry of one hour beyond 
his scheduled quitting time, even though he may 
not then have worked the full number of hours 
scheduled for the day. The Company similarly 
agrees to pay to an hourly-rated employee one 
and one-half (14) times his regular rate for any 
hours he may be required to work before his 
scheduled starting time’’. 


7 Examples: 

(a) “An employee’s seniority rights shall become 
effective when he has twelve (12) weeks of 
service within any six-month period and has 
received in each such week pay at least equal 
to the guaranteed payment...” 

(b) “The Company shall maintain seniority lists 
showing those employees who have plant 
seniority, and those who have seniority in 
each of the seniority divisions.” 

(c) “Seniority shall be on a divisional basis until 
an employee has completed nine months of 
seniority service.”’ 
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TABLE I.—WAGE PROVISIONS IN THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS OF THE 


MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Number of Agreements Containing such Clauses and Number of Workers Covered by Them 


Contract Provisions 


Wage Scales— 
Wace schedule.with acreem ante sc. cree both aches. c el eiein cide snnscnaer 
Basic Minimum labour rates only, no schedule......................... 
Across the board increase over previous rates, no schedule.............. 
Existing rates to remain in effect, no schedule.....................0000. 


Hiring Rates— 
GO Wer THAN TOPUlal Tales: cusses wee Reeder (ee mais aa seem ae eae os 5 
Regular racesvapply siter Staved PeTIOd....c.1.- cece esas cs cunshecr ee oat 
Liming ra tes not mn On tone Gets cls amt nt eee. tices erate sen ece ont cies 


Composite Rates, Performance of More than One Task— 
75% or more of time spent on highest rated task—all time at rate for 
REA SCO, os tate oe lnc Meena Eee cane NOOR gc. Merion nseciia 
Less than 75% of time spent on highest rated task—actual time on 
highest rated at that rate, remainder at second highest rate........ 


Transfer Rates— 


Permanent to higher rated job—paid higher rate when qualified........| 
Permanent to lower rated job—paid former rate for six weeks...........| 


Temporary to higher rated job—paid higher rate immediately......... 
Temporary to lower rated job—paid former rate...................000. 


Shift Bonus— 
WY CICON LE Me? NOU me PEO chit each las a tase ete Abas os ns a Ee 
IN CCD HOTS Shire e ney nea ae ty tee mania min kon kan train hese oe Sarr ccehe 


Minimum Call Pay— 
MOUMNOUrs ab TOLUlAl Tater eon er tasiicaakiem anit bach lecemsa hee 
MEH Tee NOUTS Ab. PESULAN TatOusece cea re cio es eta ae cick aime ae alorateic cit wiriats 
Clause covering call outside regular hours.................000cecceeeees 


Number of 
Agreements 


Number of 
Workers 
Covered 


TABLE I1.—HOURS AND OVERTIME HOURS PROVISIONS IN THE COLLECTIVE 


AGREEMENTS OF THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Number of Agreements Containing such Clauses and Number of Workers Covered by Them 


Contract Provisions 


Standard Weekly Hours— 
AANOULS OT TOSB ce Sees ete Cee ae se ater eR ettoie ood amine certs Mars views ls 
Bane NOUTSS MeN Se er een ee ie Nee eons a a ee, woke eee 
INGA ONtLONEs on tots ee eee ee ee eet geet ee Ae ie tS 


Guaranteed Weekly Hours— 
BOOS NOUS: cc cniee cha] coal e oer eee Tee ee he decree treet ac 
a) OUTS ie dieser tone eo terptcletahenete tus aan atic eee eta ts ene oii cusreeseetea ose 
INIORDIOVISLON cap raccyst a ite rea ane at toraee eens toner os orate a Fogo nia ty WS Seats ca 


Overtime— 
For hours worked outside of scheduled hours.......................-05 
IDL Vhi ec gee eet an ceric otk matee (ok Ate RIT Oe, Ten eee nel eee 
DAailyuor weekly id. My cracte sister naa ice ae stunt faces Ra anette s 
For hours worked after standard weekly hours................-...+.... 


Rest Periods— 
Mumoiredt HOLtOoda per GAY saa retin aire asic ciewecie cis vie ci stislewrs faeces 
Pierre StIPCLIOG DOr GAY. litre teeter Nie sels tae ete tei Si sbere aon eae hes 
IE ist nOAPLACtiCe LO. DEsTetAIMOG snore cei meiie terres 0 cede erate tiaere vie conse 
INS Desi a ON e renee Hine CeIn o TORS SOO OR Gta teen Coat Cee co eee eae 


Meal Periods— 


‘After stipulated number of regular hours...................c00e:eeeeees 
After stipulated number of overtime hours...................2.00000005 
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Number of 
Agreements 


17 
19 
3 


Number of 
Workers 
Covered 


10,440 
3,520 
40 


12,420 
1,350 
230 


13,880 
9,220 
4,660 

120 


10,350 
210 
2,700 
740 


8,900 
9,290 
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probationers, (2) employees with depart- 
ment seniority in the department being 
reduced, 
seniority in other departments, and, (4) 
employees with plant seniority. In rehiring 
the order is commonly, (1) employees with 
plant seniority, (2) employees having 
department seniority in the department 
being increased, and, (3) employees with 
department seniority in other departments. 

To avoid large temporary lay-offs, the 
possibility of reducing working hours is con- 


(3) employees with department 


sidered in eighteen contracts applying to 
9,000 workers. By such clauses companies 
agree to investigate the possibility of reduc- 
ing the hours of work. 

Seniority governs promotions, where skill 
and ability are relatively equal, under a 
large proportion of contracts. The normal 
procedure, where combined department and 
plant seniority prevails, is promotion within 
departments. Almost all such contracts 
contain a clause covering the seniority of 
employees transferred to different depart- 


TABLE III.—_SENIORITY PROVISIONS IN THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS OF 
THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Number of Agreements Containing such Clauses and Number of Workers Covered by Them 


2016 


Number of 
Contract Provisions Mees ie Workers 
Agreements! Covered 
Probationary Period— 
Less than three months. . ASM lei 8 03 8 3,280 
Pnreeym ont hss &a.5.csese ade tino. oe es ee ee ee er 17 8,970 
More than three months and less than one y ear. oats fe he eek £ 10 1, 630 
EN OPTION CION Mrs ence aoe ote eee ee : a oe 4 120 
Type— 
Department and Plant seniority...................... : Pate: 16 12,400 
PRLSNG BOMIOLIEVCONLY wee veates esi rate dete ect wicket eer omens Ta eee 14 980 
No tSLALOOE eo nw Joe eile teen bP oe hie es ORS 9 620 
A pplication— 
Pal AV OlLN aay ete Heh cere. ena sc ee a PE at oe ree ee 39 14,000 
Jia Ee oa. cont yas 0 ns SRC ae SRT <TR CT ROR Ser arty We, Foe t Bir 36 13,710 
An prOmMOvIONs. <i aa. s elt Feist hayaciate. i Bk tg eee eee ee 33 13,570 
In choice of vacation period...... ...... Se os Parties teh 25 11,350 
Promotions— 
VACANCIES LO SDG DOSLOG. ) dvr tth.. oc. eke aie a Gates ame cela tee 11 8, 620 
Temporary until employee: qualifies:,, ) ic.n a-sngt eee eee no ee 12 6, 280 
Promoted employees to have reasonable qualifying period........ a 4 2,680 
Seniority Status Retained, Allowable Breaks— 
To maximum of two years depending on service................0ee00 ees 6 8, 080 
To maximum of one year depending on service................ 0.000000. 7 650 
now ear fOr al Lem ploy Cesa ts auc on ae vera. ty eee en ae eng 8 3,530 
ess than one year for all employees...5....... 00.0.0 neneeeescesrenens 8 580 
Perigdmudléfiniteess< soe Stithh ine Suissa op kenat tnx. s ata a eee ree: 4 730 
INGGTEOTEDLO the. -1.: seer) Deepen 28 PE NE ay ONE SS SN rt eee eae Nee eee oe 6 430 
Allowable Breaks, Extension for Sickness— 
SL ONLWOr 9 OGL se eeteee oats ey eae rors ane! ey ence soa sae create arches Ti 6,020 
IPOTIOW Nd GL TbO anes Sins eee oR ee es satan ae alin iis 1,100 
NF IAVOH (OM pee eee ee ack ao ong SEN sist tatns | Beets yeeros ane 17 6, 880 
Allowable Break, Leave for Union Business— 
Full time union officials, duration of contract.....................00. 00. 17 11,840 
Full time union officials, duration indefinite............................ 8 570 
Other union representatives, limit 30 days.................-ccc ec ceeeuee 3 2,490 
Other union representatives, duration indefinite........................ 8 470 
' Allowable Breaks, Leave for Personal Reasons— 
One ear. Me ibat aw ost Meee, oo ay Ree oy Se RAE eae ere 5 5, 880 
Three months. 4. #. cs cele sal eee os 8 ae es ee 5 3,390 
Huration not stated ace tear o soe PN ook es cee ee eee 18 3,950 
Noi mentionhes 0.42. a2 ree... Aes ee ero, ae eee ll 780 
Reasons for Loss of Seniority— 
Voluntary quit or discharge on Re P= ER ee Pete Mee ae eta 35 13, 580 
Absence without permission for stated period...................0000 cee 13 7,000 
Failure, upon notification, to return to work within reasonable period. . 33 13, 500 


ments. Upon transfer, the employee retains 
his seniority in his old department for a 
period of from three to four months, after 
which his accumulated seniority is trans- 
ferred. 

In order to facilitate promotions, several 
agreements stipulate that vacancies, except 
those which must be filled immediately, be 
posted to allow interested employees oppor- 
tunity to apply. Employees promoted are 
on probation in some cases until satisfactory 
qualifications for the new job are demon- 
strated. Other contracts merely state that 


a promoted employee must be given a 
reasonable time in which to qualify. In 
neither case is the qualifying period limited, 
apparently being left to the judgment of 
the company, subject, of course, to a pos- 
sible grievance. 

Most employees under collective agree- 
ments in the industry retain seniority during 
periods of non-employment caused by lay- 
off or sickness and during leaves-of-absence. 
Terms of the majority of contracts specify 
either that seniority will be retained during 
non-employment for a period dependent on 


TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY AND STATUTORY HOLIDAYS PROVISIONS 
IN THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS OF THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Number of Contracts. Containing such Clauses and Number of Workers Covered by Them 


(eal attaaiab lil 


Number of 
Contract Provisions Aeake fa Workers 
greements! Covered 
Duration of Annual Vacation— 
One week after one year of service..........--.0-scceeeeececceeees 37 13, 830 
SE wommeeks after one year Of Service... rig. sn: .-00es eeeeee seek cae ee. 2 160 
wouweeks.atter three years Of SErvice. 42.22... ceas cases clscssaests- 2 240 
‘LWwO- Weeks arter jue Years OL SOLVICGs 0 .-cn 4) aeied nedis wisn ety oe chen iee 35 13, 6008 
Wohree weeks alter ton years Of Service... “-o..l00 see iece. omens dees sess anos 3} 340 
‘Three weeks after fifteen years Of SCrvice... 02.0... ccc cree c eee eae eevee 6 750 
Three weeks after twenty years of service................000eceeeeeeeee 22 12,550 
Other Vacation Provisions— 
Proportionately shorter vacation for less than one year of service....... 13 8,670 
Vacation allowance pro-rated on continuous employment................ 19 12,570 
Vacabionallowance on separation. cde . sees on ee Mesa tlc obo os 25 13,300 
Allowance for statutory holiday within vacation......................, 18 12,890 
Statutory Holidays with Pay Annually— 
Td a ak oy ae Ne RS RE tis Re ry Re ty Sct a, a eee 35 13,910 
IGG CALE 1 Lite Seok, Ae etch Creare meareta ee ott Ae NM ae oe c a enc ant Shares ateguts disi%6 4 90 
Pay Rates for Work on a Statutory Holiday— 
DOU OIG ANT cts ce ee ore tots eet eee ene eee tie a A te bFeL 31 10,800 
Monble timeand one-half.” i jst tone nen setts etal eee ae 5 3,060 
Oy day Sat ot es a NDA ker Aire UR eT Na, Ag OMe.) | a RENO an On a 3 140 


TABLE V.—UNION MEMBERSHIP PROVISIONS IN THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS. 
OF THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Number of Contracts Containing such Clauses and Number of Workers Covered by Them 


Number of 
aes Number of 
Ww 
Contract Provisions Agreements Ms Mee 
Compulsory Union Membership—Type 
Mani tenance OLMVLer DELRULD mn coma iciicarene G iie Sine hicase beta -as om siege 25 12,730 
DEERTOTANS EOD Rete rec ttcte tar. er ear tee eee enc SESE salto rene a inte « aie, ern 5 480 
TGR ETE De. ecipay ol pene ABN GIES, Sachin SREP Bhar ene Ng IHN 9 790 
Check Of—Type 
VIGGITIET LAT Ven pay OCHO Ga etc e cetnite raise cet evcta es feat  jelctenyendyo orev ecais yosaoue sass 18 11,920 
WOMUEAE VE EETEVOCHDIGE Teeter Stile aaa feo h ses ince o/euseaeiossic.trate tae aie. 3 730 
Voluntary (No clause covering revocation)..................eeeeeeeeeee 6 640 
USE DULISOE NE ee eet eee ieee Fer oe cle eS acchesers (oop Sut ays. eee ome dee was 6 5308 
ISG, TSP UTR: on SCA ag ayo cant ucts DHCP SiG SIENG Bc shee ICR CIER CTO MERTEN er CoRR 6 180) 
2017 
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length of service or that seniority will be 
retained for a uniform period for all em- 
ployees. Under the first of these, an 
employee with less than one year’s service 
will be retained on the seniority list for a 
stated number of months or for a period 
equal to a percentage of his accumulated 
service. Between one and two years’ ser- 
vice will entitle the employee to retention 
of seniority during a stated longer period 
or for a period equal to his length of service. 
After two years of service the maximum 
break in employment, without loss of 
seniority, is frequently two years. Absence 
owing to sickness receives additional con- 


sideration under many contracts. Under. 


agreements affecting a substantial portion 
of the labour force, seniority will be retained 
up to two years during sickness even though 
an employee may not qualify for a break 
of such length under other contract terms. 
Others state that an employee will not lose 
his seniority during illness, but the period is 
not limited. 

Leaves-of-absence without loss of senior- 
ity of two types are dealt with in the great 
majority of agreements; for union business 
and for personal reasons. The number of 
employees permitted leave to take up full 
time union positions in most cases is 


TABLE VI.—SETTLEMENT OF DIFFERENCES PROVISIONS IN THE COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS OF THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Number of Agreements Containing such Clauses and Number of Workers Covered by Them 


Number of 
Contract Provisions pene ie Workers 
ereements!' Govered 
Work Stoppages 
Strikes and Lockouts Prohibited— 
During life of contract and renewal negotiations........................ 12 8,740 
Wurinc wie oF contract Only... 0.022 coos cet ee ed eee eee eee 9 “A770 
Until all procedures adopted for the settlement of disputes have been 
CXDAUACCH Thee mee ore eaioe dates ne oe ae ee 14 4,170 
PN OMEN ELON ehiaek ee das Sr Sisace nee eee hee eee eee 4 320 
Other Provisions— 
No strike vote during term of contract and renewal negotiations until 
dispute settlement procedures exhausted.....................-...0.. ‘5 8,040 
Essential operations to continue in event of strike....................... 7 2,940 
Grievances 
Definition— 
Girevande tot. delined: 7 oes... s-.c eo chk cn see oe RR EL eee 14 6,710 
Interpretation and application of agreement and other disputes relative 
to'employer-eniployee relations.< 2 DES. ove nd en dd) hos 2 ee 15 6,450 
Interpretation and application of agreement only........................ 10 840 
Grievance Handling— 
IPTOVISION TOM UNION SUE WALTOS: 4 src: beste nd Swe gee eee een ee cena ene 36 13, 630 
Provision for union grievance committee............ 005. ccee eect eer ceee 32 13, 590 
Provision for assistance of outside union representative at later stage... ... 19 9,650 
Provision for referral to company head office and national union before 
BC DICER bION NSS pee het red eos Nee ae eed ee ain bao es ee i oe ce 8 7,720 
Other Grievance Provisions— 
Employee may handle grievance without union assistance.............. 2 410 
Presence of a complaining employee may be required at allstages......... 7 6,440 
Special procedure for handling dismissals.......................22..24.. 28 12,640 
Retroactive provision for pay grieVanceS...............62eseeeee ee eeees 20 12,200 
Company may inrtiate’grievances\! © +. osc) 4 0. ts ca ge ae acu 12 6,450 
Special procedure for alleged violation of contract....................... 12 8,880 
Grievance Pay during Working Hours— 
Regular pay for limited number of hours (Grievance Committee)....... aa 6, 220 
Regular pay-for all time, : oso ia pee ces eer ie ee eee ee D 3,000 
Wnion representatives not Paids. «4... s0s) «cee seen eee aaa ee een es 2 250 
Noi mention 12:0). ogee ee rere ee ee 25 4,530 
Arbitration— 
Arbitration last stage in grievance procedure................s ee eeee ees 31 13,360 
Arbitrators to be guided by contract in reaching decisions.............. 17 11,810 
Each party bears expense of its representative and expenses of chairman 
borne equally .:..6 -Fo.0c ec cei eb atee ee Reet cee teeter ain ete 18 12,290 
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limited to one or two in each plant. Other 
employee representatives engaging in union 
business outside the plant may obtain leave 
as shown in table III, the number granted 
such leave being frequently determined in 
negotiations between the unions and the 
companies. Companies also agree to grant 
leave for personal reasons for durations 
shown in table ITI. 

Reasons for immediate loss of seniority 
are contained in a large proportion of the 
contracts. Either two or three days of 
absence without permission will result in 
loss of seniority. Failure, upon notice, to 
return to work after a lay-off, or to advise 
the company of an intention to do so, 
within forty-eight hours will result in loss 
of seniority, although in a small number of 
contracts the time limit is set at a “reason- 
able time”. Where it is urgently required 
to fill a vacancy, companies generally need 
not be guided by the forty-eight hour or 
“reasonable time” provision, but can go 
down the seniority lists until another suit- 
able laid-off employee is located. Workers 
so rehired retain their positions, but a senior 
employee who was not located is to be 
re-employed on the next available position 
without loss of seniority provided, after 
receipt of the notice, he informed the com- 
pany of his desire to return to work 
Furthermore, contracts place no obligation 
on the companies to trace an employee. 
A communication directed to the last 
known address of an employee is con- 
sidered sufficient notice. 


Vacations with Pay—(See Table IV). All 
employees covered by collective bargaining 
agreements are entitled to annual paid 
vacations, the length of which depends on 
accumulated service. The most common 
arrangement is one week’s vacation after 
one year’s service, two weeks after five years 
and three weeks after twenty years. Female 
employees under most of these are granted 
the third week after fifteen years of service. 

Reference to the method of computing 
vacation pay states, in the majority of cases, 
that hourly rated employees are to receive 
pay for the. basic weekly hours at regular 


8 Sample clause: 

“Tn urgent cases, however, where it is necessary 
to secure workers at notice of less than 48 hours, 
the Company, if unable to make contact with 
the senior eligible employee, may recall the next 
senior employee and so on down the list, until the 
vacancy is filled. Employees rehired under such 
circumstances shall retain the positions to which 
they are appointed, but provided the employees 
with whom the Company was unable to com- 
municate in time later within 96 hrs. advise the 
Company of their desire to return to the Com- 
pany’s employ, they shall retain their seniority 
and shall be eligible for recall on the next occasion 
of a vacancy in a position for which they possess 
the required ability.” 


hourly rates and weekly paid employees 
receive regular weekly rates. Only a few 
contracts in smaller plants base vacation 
pay on a percentage of earnings during the 
previous year. 

Service for vacation purposes is generally 
computed as at a fixed date commonly 
referred to as the “cut-off” date. For 
example, assuming May 1, to be the “cut- 
off’ date, employees with one year of 
service but less than five at that date will 
receive one week’s vacation according to 
most contracts. But a substantial proportion 
of the agreements provide that an employee 
who has not completed one year of service 
at the “cut-off” date will receive a vacation 
proportionate in length to his service. 


Vacation allowances or service credits for 
vacation purposes are related to actual time 
on the payroll during the year. Total ser- 
vice for vacation purposes may be reduced 
by an amount equal to any time lost during 
the year but more frequently vacation pay 
is proportionately reduced. However, cer- 
tain absences may be allowed without effect 
on subsequent vacations. While permissible 
absences vary between contracts, vacations 
will not normally be reduced for absence 
with permission up to a limited number of 
days, for absence owing to illness or accident 
for a stated number of weeks, or for absence 
of limited duration while on authorized 
leave? 

Other frequently found provisions relat- 
ing to vacations deal with vacation allow- 
ances on separation and extra allowances 
for statutory holidays occuring in vacation 
periods. Employees leaving the service of 
a company are entitled to pay for existing 
vacation credits. An employee leaving a 
company with six months of such service 
will receive one-half his normal vacation 
pay. Nearly all of these contracts stipulate 
that discharge for cause cancels unused 
vacation privileges. For a statutory holiday 
within a vacation period, most companies 
may either grant an extra day with pay or 
an extra day’s wages. 


9 For Example: 

“Vacation pay for each week of vacation for 
hourly rated employees shall be the basie weekly 
hours at the regular hourly rate (weekly paid 
employees, the weekly rate) prorated on the 
number of weeks of earnings for which vacation 
pay has not been granted in the 12 months. . 
immediately preceding the cut-off date.’ 

“Leave of absence not exceeding . . . weeks shall 
be regarded as weeks of earnings. In the case of 
illness certified by a practicing Physician or 
Surgeon an employee, upon his return to the 
service of the Company, shall receive vacation 
credit for each week of illness, not to exceed... 
weeks, as if earnings had been received. An 
employee upon his return to the service of the 
Company after a compensable accident shall be 
granted vacation credit as if earnings had been 
received.” 
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Statutory Holidays—Eight statutory holi- 
days with pay are to be observed annually 
according to the majority of packing house 
agreements. Employees required to work 
on any of these days receive premium rates 
for hours worked. Normally workers must 
be present on the day before and the day 
following a statutory holiday to qualify 
for pay, except if absent with permission 
of the company. 


Miscellaneous—Twenty-four agreements 
covering 12,400 workers make reference to 
employee benefit plans. Only a minor 
number contain details of the plans, most 
agreements merely stating that employees 
are entitled to sick pay or other benefits 
under a health and welfare plan. However, 
details of sick pay are given in five agree- 
ments under which an employee will 
receive either one-half his normal wages 
for a period of time proportionate to his 
service or full wages for a short period of 
time, depending on the individual contract. 

Safety is a subject of nearly all the agree- 
ments. A clause by which the companies 
agree to make all reasonable provision for 
the safety of employees during working 
hours is common. Five of the smaller con- 
tracts provide for the setting up of union- 
management safety committees. In addi- 
tion, a number specify that certain safety 
devices, not including personal items of 
clothing, will be supplied to employees by 
ithe companies where necessary. 

Other clauses relating to working condi- 
tions and found variously throughout the 
contracts include such matters as provision 
of working clothes at cost, free laundry 
service and reasonable time for tool 
sharpening. 


“Union Membership 


Employees under agreements are not 
generally required to become union mem- 
bers as a condition of employment. Only 
five contracts applying to an average of 
96 workers each contain a union shop pro- 
vision However, maintenance of member- 
ship clauses under which union members 
are obliged to remain so for the life of a 
contract are common. Most of these allow 
employees to withdraw from the union 
during a short period, normally two weeks, 
before the annual expiry date19 Supple- 
menting maintenance of membership 
clauses, fifteen contracts covering more than 
11,000 workers, contain a provision designed 
to assure freedom of action to employees 
respecting union membership! (See 
Table V). 

Check-off provisions are almost universal 
in packinghouse agreements, only six cover- 
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ing very small bargaining units not having 
some form of dues deduction. The volun- 
tary revokable check-off, by which any em- 
ployee who authorizes the company in 
writing to do so will have his union dues 
deducted from his pay, is generally applic- 
able. Individual employees may later 
rescind such authorizations. Contracts fre- 
quently outline the form of authorization 
to be used; the times at which, and the 
union officer to whom, the company will 
turn over amounts deducted; and the maxi- 
mum dues that the union will charge for 
purposes of the check-off. 

Bulletin Boards—In order that the union 
can more effectively transmit information 
to its members, twenty-eight of the con- 
tracts affecting 13,200 workers, specify that 
the union has the privilege of posting 
notices of meetings and other matters of 
business on bulletin boards within the plant. 
Usually notices must be approved by 
management before posting. 


Settlement of Differences 


Methods for disposing of contract inter- 
pretation differences and other employer- 
employee differences during the life of a 
contract are outlined in detail. Work stop- 
pages are restricted and procedures are set 
out for handling day-to-day grievances. 
(See Table VI.) 


Work Stoppages—The resort to strikes 
and lockouts is restricted in practically all 
of the meat packing agreements. The larg- 
est number prohibit strikes or lockouts 
during the life of the contract and agree- 
ments covering the majority of employees 
extend this prohibition to the period of 


10 Example— 

“The Company agrees that all employees now 
members of the Union and all employees who 
become members of the Union, shall remain 
members in good standing of the Union while 
employed by the Company during the life of this 
Agreement. 

“Any employee to whom... this article applies 
to, may resign from membership in the Union 
between July 17...and July 31. . . inclusive and 
his future employment shall not be thereby 
affected.” 


11 Example— 

“No employee shall be subject to any penalties 
against his application for membership or for 
re-instatement as a member in the Union except 
as may be provided in the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Union; and no coercion or intimida- 
tion of any kind shall be practised to compel or 
influence an employee to join the Union nor shall 
any discrimination of any kind whatsoever be 
practised or permitted with respect to employees 
who are or who become members of the Union. 

“Tf an employee asserts that he has been un- 
fairly deprived of membership in the Union, such 
assertion shal! constitute a grievance and shall be 
dealt with according to the Grievance Procedure 
established by this agreement.” 


renegotiation.!12 On the other hand, in a 
substantial number, strikes or lockouts may 
occur after all agreed upon methods for the 
settlement of disputes have failed to bring 
about agreement.13 Not only do the con- 
tracts restrict strikes and lockouts, but also 
slowdowns or other cessations or restrictions 
of production. A number of contracts in 
larger plants prohibit strike votes among 
union members during the contract term 
and the period of renewal negotiations until 
all procedures for settling disputes, as out- 
lined in the contract, have been exhausted 
and no agreement reached.14 Contracts 
covering approximately 3,000 workers pro- 
vide for the continued operation of certain 
plant departments to protect perishable 
goods in the event that a work stoppage 
does occur.15 


Grievances—-All contracts make provision 
for processing disputes during the term of 
the agreement. A step-by-step method for 
the handling of grievances is generally out- 
lined. By the terms of thirty-one agree- 
ments, grievances not settled through 
negotiation between the parties may be 
referred to arbitration. 

Contracts covering only a small propor- 
tion of employees restrict the definition of 
a grievance to differences in interpretation 
or application of contract clauses. More 
commonly, a grievance is not defined in 
any way or includes all disputes incident to 
labour relations in the plant. Once a dis- 


12 Example— 

“There shall be no strikes, or Jockouts during 
the term of this agreement and thereafter while 
negotiations are under way for a _ renewal of 
extension thereof, and the Union and its members 
shall not durihg the aforementioned period 
authorize, call, encourage, support or take part 
in any strike, walkout, stoppage, slowing down 
or other cessation of work in or on the Com- 
pany’s plant or property which shall in any way 
affect the operations of the Company.” 

13 Example— 

“There shall be no strike. slowdown, stoppage 
of work or suspension thereof on the part of the 
Union or its members. employed by the Company, 
or lockouts on the part of the Company until 
the steps set forth (in the grievance procedure) 
have been taken with respect to the matter.’’ 


14 Example— 

“The Union agrees that no strike vote of the 
members of the Union will be taken during the 
term of this Agreement or the course of negotia- 
tions with the Company for renewal or extension 
thereof until an attempt has been made in good 
faith to settle any differences arising in such 
negotiations by conciliation, arbitration or some 
other form of mediation.’ 


15 Example— 

“The Union also agrees that in the event of 
any strikes, walk-outs or stoppages of work, the 
Union shall not do or permit to be done anything 
by any of its members to prevent Power House 
staff such as firemen, engineers and electricians 
from continuing all or any part of their regular 
duties in the service of the Company.” 


pute is referred to arbitration, contracts 
affecting the large majority of workers 
stipulate that arbitrators are to be governed 
by the terms of the agreements. Thus arbi- 
tration boards have no authority to add 
to or alter agreement terms. 

Clauses providing for the election or 


‘appointment of union stewards and griev- 


ance committees are frequently included 
in contracts. Stewarts and grievance com- 
mittee members must be employees of the 
company. Under multi-plant contracts union 
representatives are selected at each plant, 
grievances being handled at the plant level. 
The numbers of stewards and the size of 
the grievance committee may be indicated 
in the contract or left to negotiation 
between the company and the union. 

Normally the initiation of grievance pro- 
cedures requires that an employee first 
present a complaint to his foreman with or 
without the assistance of a steward. If not 
settled, a complaint is carried in prescribed 
order to higher officials of the company, a 
steward or sometimes two stewards acting - 
on behalf of the employee until the chief 
plant officials are reached, at which time 
the committee acts on behalf of the em- 
ployee. Up to this point a complaint will 
have passed through from three to five 
stages. At the grievance committee step, 
a frequently found clause permits the 
assistance of an outside representative of 
the international union. Hight contracts 
carry the negotiation of grievances a step 
further to meetings between representatives 
of the company head office and of the 
international union. 

Only after each step in the procedure 
has been followed through without settle- 
ment can either party take a grievance to 
arbitration For purposes of arbitration a 
three-member board is established, one 
member appointed by the company and 
one by the union; the chairman to be 
agreed upon by these two appointees. 
Should the two fail to agree on a chairman 
within a specified time, provision is 
normally made for the appointment of a 
chairman by the appropriate provincial 
Minister of Labour or other outside agency. 
Majority decisions of arbitration boards 
are final and binding. 

Clauses relating to certain aspects of 
grievance handling not included in the pro- 
cedure outlined above are found among 
the packinghouse contracts. Only a small 
number state specifically that, an employee 
may process a grievance without the assist- 
ance of union representatives. A larger pro- 
portion of agreements state that the pres- 
ence of a complaining employee may be 
requested at any stage or all stages of the 
grievance procedure. Complaints arising 
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from claimed unjust dismissal receive 
special consideration in the majority of 
agreements. An employee alleging to have 
been unjustly dismissed must promptly 
notify the grievance committee which, in 
turn, will notify a designated official of the 
company within a limited period of time, 
commonly three days. The grievance is 
then initiated at an advanced stage of the 
procedure. A reinstated employee must be 
returned to his former position and must be 
compensated at his regular rate of pay for 
time lost.16 It is general policy that pay 
increases arising from grievance settlements 
will be retroactive to the date on which the 
grievance was first submitted to the com- 
pany in writing. A substantial number of 
contracts permit grievances by the company 
against the union, its officers or members 
which are usually dealt with beginning at 
an advanced stage in the process. Finally, 
a number of contracts make reference to 
grievances alleging violation of the agree- 
ment. Such allegations must be set forth 


in writing and negotiations omit prelim- 
inary steps in the grievance procedure.1? 
Only a small number of contracts state 
definitely that employee union representa- 
tives will be paid at regular rates for all 


time spent handling grievances during work- 


_ ing hours. Others specify that members of 


the grievance committee will be paid for 
grievance work during working hours 
although pay is often limited to a stated 
number of hours. Clauses dealing with the 
expenses of arbitration require that each 
party bear the expenses of its own repre- 
sentative and that the expenses of the chair- 
man be shared equally. 


16 Sample Clause— 

“Tf an employee is dismissed for any reason and 
feels that he has been unfairly dealt with, he 
may within not more than seventy-two (72) hours 
from receipt of Notice of Dismissal, notify the 
Grievance Committee, who shall in such event 
within twenty-four (24) hours notify the company 
in writing. The dismissal shall then be dealt with 
according to the Grievance Procedure, beginning 
with the third step. If subsequently it is decided 
that the employee was unjustly dismissed, he shall 
be reinstated in his former position and shall be 
paid for this period during which he has not 
worked as if he had not been dismissed.” 


17 Example— 

“Tf an employee or the Union or the Company 
alleges violation of this agreement, the aggrieved 
party shall set out clearly in writing the alleged 
violation stating in what respects it is alleged 
that the agreement has been violated. This 
procedure will apply at stage (c) of the Grievance 
Procedure.”’ 


Meat for the Canadian Army—Whole sides of beef are checked in the storage room 
of a training camp. 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED 
BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1949, BY INDUSTRY* 


The proportion of paid workers in Canada employed under the 
terms of collective agreements in 1949 was about 34 per cent. 
There was an increase of one per cent in the total number of 


workers under agreements over the previous year. 


Agreements 


in the province of Newfoundland are included for the first time. 


The great majority of agreements were renewed or revised by 
peaceful negotiation, only 58 strikes involving 20,000 workers 
having arisen out of disputes over the revision of existing 


agreements. 


In the year 1949, the number of workers 
employed under the terms of collective 
agreements in Canada increased one per 
cent to a total of 1,224,146. This figure is 
23 per cent higher than that for 1946, the 
year for which the compilation was made 
for the first time. Agreements in the 
province of Newfoundland were included in 
1949 for the first time. 

Classified by industry the number of 
workers affected by agreements is shown 
in the accompanying table, for the year 
1949, with comparable figures for the years 
1946 and 1948. (The total for 1947 was 
1,120,310; details for this year were pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazrertr, December, 
1949.) This table was compiled from 
information received from employers in the 
annual survey of wage rates and hours of 
labour in Canada, supplemented by addi- 


tional information from employers and 
unions. In the great majority of cases, 
then, the number of workers is that 


individual employers’ or 
employers’ associations. In the remainder, 
the unions’ estimates were used; these 
apply mainly to agreements made between 
a local union and a number of employers 
each of which employs a small number of 
workers, e.g. many of the construction 
trades agreements. 

The proportion of paid workers in all 
industries in Canada who were covered 
by the terms of agreements in 1949 was 
34-2 per cent, using the estimate of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 3,580,000 
paid workers in Canada at October 29, 1949. 
The numbers under agreement in certain 
main industrial groups expressed as a per- 
centage of total paid workers in the indus- 
try were: Mining 51-2; Manufacturing 
47-5; Construction 48-5; Electricity and 
Gas 45-5; Transportation and Communica- 
tion 85:4; Trade 7-3; Service 9-7. 


reported by 
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Although there was a substantial increase 
in the number of agreements, these, for the 
most part, were made in small under- 
takings and did not affect large numbers 
of workers. In those industries where 
decreases in the number of workers affected 
are shown, they are almost entirely the 
result of decreases in the number employed 
in the establishments under agreement, e.g. 
in the shipbuilding industry, and not to a 
reduction in the number of agreements. An 
exception is in the asbestos mining industry 
where the strike early in 1949 and subse- 
quent conciliation proceedings did not 
result in new agreements being made until 
the beginning of 1950. 

There were approximately 4,580 collec- 
tive agreements in effect in the year 1949. 
There is no doubt a small number of 
additional agreements in Canada which 
have not come to the attention of the 
department, but these probably concern 
relatively few workers. The number of 
agreements does not correspond to the 
number of establishments concerned. 
Although the majority of agreements are 
those between one employer and one union 
for one establishment, there are also: agree- 
ments between one employer and one union 
for a number of establishments located in 
different localities, e.g. meatpacking com- 


*A file of collective agreements has been main- 
tained in the Department of Labour for many years 
and summaries of representative agreements are 
published each month in the Lasour Gazette, The 
Economics and Research Branch makes analytical 
studies of current agreements on file, by industry 
and by topic. Ten previous studies have been 
made covering various industries. These have been 
published in previous issues and have also been 
printed in separate bulletins. Copies of most of 
these bulletins are available, on request. A study 
on Collective Agreements in the Meat Packing | 
Industry is in this issue. The present article is 
No. 12 in the series of Collective Agreements Studies. 
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panies; separate agreements between one 
employer and each of a number of unions, 


e.g. pulp and paper companies; agreements 


between an association or a group of 
employers and one union, e.g. in the con- 
struction industry. 

The table includes the number of workers 
affected by agreements extended under the 
Collective Agreement Act of the Province 
of Quebec. Under this Act, the terms of 
agreements made between a number of 
employers and a union or unions may, 
under certain conditions, be extended by 
provincal Order in Council to apply to all 
employers and workers in the industry in 
the zone affected, or even to the whole 
province. A number of the agreements 
made in the Province of Quebec have been 
so extended, notably in the construction 
industry, the boot and shoe, fur, clothing, 
printing, garages and service station indus- 
tries. The figures as to the number affected 
are those issued by the provincial govern- 
ment. In some cases more complete union 
agreements, dealing with union security and 
other clauses not covered by the Act, exist 
in the same industry and some workers are 
therefore included in each of the first two 
columns of the year 1949 in the table. 
However, all such duplications of workers 
are eliminated in the totals for the year. 

The number of workers under agreement 
is greater than the total union membership 


in Canada. Only in closed and union shop 
agreements are all those affected union 
members. Under all other agreements, 
non-union employees in the bargaining 


unit are covered by the terms _of the 
agreement as well as union members. On 
the other hand, some union members are 
employed in undertakings in which no 
collective agreement exists. Actual union 


membership in Canada was 1,005,639 in 
1949 (L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1634). 

In addition to agreements between 
employers and international or national 
unions, there are also a number in which 
the workers were represented by inde- 
pendent local unions, associations of 
employees or plant councils, whose mem- 
bership was confined to the employees of 
one company and which were not affiliated 
with any central labour organization. The 
total number of workers under agreement 
who are represented by such employees 
associations, plant councils and unions not 
affiliated with a central labour organization 
was 113,700 or 9-3 per cent of the total 
number of workers affected by agreements. 
Most of these are not included in the total 
of union membership in Canada. 

One of the important functions of a 
collective agreement is the provision for 
grievance procedure for the settlement of 
disputes which may arise between the 
parties. The success of these procedures, 
and of the established relations between 
employers and unions which is carried over 
into the negotiations for renewals or revi- 
sions of agreements (usually annually), as 
well as the success of conciliation proceed- 
ings provided by legislation is evidenced 
by the comparatively few workers who took 
part in work stoppages in 1949. In that 
year only 51,437 workers were involved in 
strikes and lockouts (See Strikes and Lock- 
outs in Canada, 1949, a supplement to 
the Lasour Gazette, April, 1950). This 
number represents only 1:4 per cent of 
the total paid workers in Canada. Of this 
number who were involved in work stop- 
pages, only 20,000 went out on strike in 
disputes over the revision of existing 
agreements. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 
Number of Workers Covered, Compared with Trade Union Membership, 


‘Thousands 
1500 


Workers! Affected by Collective Agreements 
Union Membership 
GER Workers involved in Strikes 


1946 1947 
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and Number of Workers Involved In Strikes 


1948 1949 


1946, 1948, 1949, BY INDUSTRY 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 


SR ORES ain Cote ines ait tte atin civ. 2 
AN SPICIILUEEG 22.7 joists niet eeu 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping. 


Mining 


Manufacturing.................... 


1946 1948 1949 
Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than Agree- 
those ments 
extended extended 
Industry group Total Total under under Total (a) 
Collective | Collective 
Agreement | Agreement 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec 
Number Number Number Number Number 


ishing «4: 4.2a2" 
Forestry and logging.............. 
Hunting and trapping.............. 


(including 
Quarrying, Oil Wells. . 
Asbestos mining. 
KSoalhmining adh u's a. « sehesire- 
Metalimining .«.<:.20:% 0). 
Other mining. ... <2. 5... 
Oil and gas wells ae ra 
Quarrying, sand pits......0.0..4.. 


eer 


Vegetable Foods............ 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa. 
Bread and bakery products. . 
Flour and feed. . ; 
Fruit and v egetable products... ae 
Sucat proaguctes..... 26.4684 kone s 
Other vegetable foods. . 


Aerated and RRS, say 
Liquors, wines, beer...,......... 
Rubber products: ../.. 5... ss 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes...... 

IANIMIAI AN GOUS2 ob. ose neers aan 
Butter, cheese, condensed milk. 
ISH DLOGUCES =. seta. tear te ae 2. 
Meat products y as: ice con eee. 

Leather and Fur Products........ 
Boots’and.shoes? ..).<0. cdeel.s~ 
Mule prod ncte-s le. eine aoc 
Grlosegh pee eee tics see at oc 
Harness and repairs............. 
Shoe reparrvens on. oaceaorea. 
BU SR TUETSLE - fesscytrs, are; ererec ian ones che. 
Other leather products. . 

Textile Products. . pier 
Awnings, bags, tents, ‘sails...... 
Carpets oIMAtsfTUPS... ssc ke ca 5. 
Cordage, rope, twine.... ....... 
Cotton cloth, yarn, thread...... 
ate anMtCane.s sacrerats fn ts ek 
Hosiery and knitted products... 
-y and women’s furnishings, 


of workers 


of workers 


of workers 


of ‘workers 


of workers 


Suits: coats, garments (including 

DALOLINE eae SS Hoe ki 
Woollen cloth, yarn.............. 
Other textile products........... 
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995,736 
nil 


38,471 

7,671 

30,800 
nil 


48,823 
3,984 
23, 254 
19, 358 
267 
842 
1,118 


194,187 
24, 623 
APSR: 
8,977 
2,506 
6,790 
2,286 
2,831 
31,940 
46 
9, 082 
16,638 
6,174 
22,575 
798 
4,762 
17,015 
25, 669 
14,175 
4,312 
2,307 
41 

nil 
3,691 
1,148 
76,850 
456 
535 
982 
17,400 
4,882 
5,514 


2,850 
3,344 


32, 932 
6, 709 
1, 246 


(b)1,214,542 
nil 


43,278 

8,720 

34,558 
nil 


49,998 
5,041 
22,435 
19,215 
451 
950 
1,906 


(b)610,866 
25,375 
4,252 
6,043 
3,147 
6,516 
2,737 
2,680 
33,720 

61 


10,313 
16,575 
6,771 
21,869 
829 
6,173 
14,867 
27,744 
16,008 
4,962 
2,415 


5 

nil 
3,445 
909 
99,044 
409 
436 
781 
22, 883 
3,586 
8,841 


6,454 
7,603 


37, 867 
7,844 
2,340 


1,071,234 
nil 


43,397 

10,613 

32,784 
nil 


47,639 | 


551 
PRE EY. 
21,354 

521 

859 

2,022 


540,847 
25,145 
4, 747 


1,224,146 
nil 


43,397 
10,613 
32,784 


nil 


26, 244 
15, 205 
a 8 lf 
1,528 
nil 

‘/ 

3,226 
1,161 
94.333 
81 


812 
739 
22,299 
3, 609 
8,354 


5,942 
6,730 


36, 297 


7,020 
2,450 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 
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1946, 1948, aes BY INDUSTRY 
1946 1948 1949 
Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than Agree- 
those ments 
extended extended 
Industry group Total Total under under Total (a) 
Collective | Collective 
Agreement | Agreement 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
Manufacturing (Concluded) 
Wood and Paper Products (ineclud- 

ANS PTI Ne) pee cele tees 96,560 128, 525 111, 606 17, 222 123, 682 
iBoats’and: canoes:....cc~.. weeee nil nil DU, Oe ee Cees nil 
Boxes, baskets, barrels.......... 1,167 1,849 OSS TAN lace 5 aticde 2,356 
Carriages, wagons, sleighs....... nil 194 QO DINE AS ante 202 
Furniture,upholstering and repair 6,968 9,221 5,588 5,703 9,571 
iPaper, PrOGUCLS ea aseee eee. 8,875 13,741 11,839 2,876 14,096 
Photorranhivsen ae neecman ance nil nil 111 Ra IR 58 OTs be nil 
Printing, publishing, engraving... 18, 104 20, 436 17,530 7,628 22,351 
ul pana pANers.fo. fake 37,697 41,740 ATNOS1, |e eee ae 41,031 
Saw and planing mill products... . ASB 39, 658 31,168 1,015 32,183 
Other wood ea? ets eta ads ie 2,176 1, 686 1,,802).|, cron eee 1,892 

Tron and Its Products.. ‘ 135, 618 170,141 155, 556 14, 692 164, 683 
PATECTAL Gtehodivants Hanne tanec 6,903 5, 837 Gl 510 Wee ae 6,510 
Automobiles and eycles.......... 25,734 32, 223 34, 346s e0 cep sores 34, 346 
Automobile repair (including 

WATACCH Ee Pee ke otic cs 9,754(d) 11, 006(d) 3,221 8, 629(d) 10, 480(d) 
Blacksmithing. . ’ nil nil il ee ae Ae eee nil 
Boilers, engines, machinery 1 1.e.8.. 16,758 23, 858 23a lid Nese eee ee coe 23,174 
Farm machinery and implements 10, 694 12,348 1025206 cchetre ae 10,520 
TORE SAN. SUN onset tenes nie 69 Sb: leat an Bases 85 
Foundry products................ 14,826 19,754 180140) Wap cette 18,514 
Hardware and tools............. 2,116 5, 583 5968 iitnastoes cee 5,968 
Munitions, n.s.. . DER. ae nil nil niliss Wenlia.thenetene nil 
Primary iron products. . ROR AAR AS as 16,091 17,883 Difco Cais) Scion 17,163 
Railway rolling stock and repair.. 4,722 8,005 7,238 2,513 7,580 
Sheet metal products and repair. . 8,994 8, 600 8,376 2,611 8,963 
phelisand) bombs...022. e000: nil 43 AD ila, LEA EIR 42 
Shipbuilding and repair.......... TL 71 12,841 8, O47 ult ome ee inee _, 8,047 
Tanks and universal carriers..... nil nil NID ace las nae nil 
Wire and wire products.......... 3, 202 6, 634 6,024 een wre 6, 624 
Other iron products.............. 4,053 5,457 5,728 939 6, 667 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products....... 50,339 (b)64, 166 59, 169 585 59,754 
Brass and copper products....... 4,889 5,690 rah? by tel Loerie > 4,922 
Electrical products and repair.... 25,046 | (b)32,386 305989) |e accra ee 30,989 
Jewellery, watchmaking and re- 

DAM Nias Meee eek oie ee ee 1,201 1,506 1,247 585 1,832 
Non-ferrous metal smelting, 

TE Linih oot ead. eet gc 8,890 9,417 Ae es se cc 9,645 
Other non-ferrous metal products. 10,313 15, 167 125,366 1c oneeraes ie 12,366 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ... 15,795 19,743 18,060 1,001 19,061 
Asbestos products............... 708 987 1 O380gleceeereeree 1, 230 
Brickgancdstile nadie o eee Ae 8 1,606 1,699 1 704 eee 1,794 
Glass products.o..2.5c0eeee «s 3,353 3,596 D190 dee, ale! se 2,129 
Lime, plaster, cement............ 1, 889 3,121 3) 290) Nie stabeed ele 3,292 
Monumental and building stone... 615 931 139 1, 001(c) 1,140 
Petroleum products.............. 4,750 6,138 6,184: 3) eee ee , 184 
Pottery andichina.... Ate 701 1,176 105 die em selee pe 1,305 
Other non-metallic mineral ; 

DTOGUCOS Satine a ociarcs ae ae PWR: 2,095 1,9874|.e(edt Sek ats 1,987 

Chemica) Products....;.\1.#anen oe 11,325 15,305 14,781 1,430 15,114 
Drugs and medicine............. 1,148 1,165 939A tank cee 939 
Explosives and ammunition...... 862 1,544 154103| Setacermentes 1,410 
Paints and varnishes............. 2,367 2,624 2,329 1,430 2,662 
Soaps and toilet preparations..... 923 1,164 1369 || eect. ates 1,369 
Other chemical products......... 6,025 8,808 $7345 ea napee 8,734 

Miscellaneous products..... 2,893 5, 234 6, 649 i | sertaschavateeivets 6, 649 


a 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 


1946, 1948, 1949, BY INDUSTRY 
1946 1948 1949 
Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than Agree- 
those ments 
extended extended 
Industry group Total Total under under Total (a) 
Collective | Collective 
Agreement | Agreement 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 


Electricity, Gas and Water Pro- 
duction and Supply............. 
Electric light and power........... 
RENE) EE Ee i a clr ce 


Construction (g)................... 
Transportation and Communi- 
CAlIOMa se b.t7 5 ssi-eK Nei eahey 
PA TISEV An SPOTUA GION cme «cise aide 
Cartage and trucking....... ate 
Electric railways and local bus lines 
isdac broadcasting s4).. ose as 
Steam railways (including express). 
PEOUAPER: or ack ince asahgartetde eas cuatte 
Taxicab and inter-urban bus lines. . 
ielesraph systems sosis.0.. ie ceses 
Telephone systems................- 
Water transportation (including 
BEGVOCOLIING ) si.0e Coen eae tee 
Other transportation and communi- 
cation 


Finance and Insurance............ 


SCL VICG rit sy ae tt set ne aera 
Professional Establishments....... 
Pablichcsetn eee ae eee. ae 
Recreational 
(BIISINGSS.4. 4. «ce rehcks eee ee tae 
IPBraOnals faa can i ie ae oer 

Barber and hairdressing......... 
Domestic service............-... 


Laundering, dyeing, cleaning, 

DLOSSINE I Sis ctawrta ets eters winless 
Hotels, restaurants, cafes, taverns 
Windertalcing: sc ijostreect. nee 


Other personal service........... 


15,754 

13,837 

1,917 
(e) 


96,873 


232,248 
2,590 


20,348 
37,740 
nil 
20,828(d) 
(f) 
48 552 
6,175 


26, 067 
280 


18,548 

15,946 

2,602 
(e) 


125,009 


(b)264,354 
4,060 
11,754 
22,016 

75 

151, 669 
2,204 
5,215 
5,040 
(b)29, 280 


33,041 


nil 


31,989 (d) 


(f) 
70,500 


8,478 |. 


41, 233 
1,027 
nil 
19, 762 
3,140 
nil 


1,858 
13, 582 
225 
957 


(a) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns. 


eliminated. (b) Revised. 


20,940 
18, 188 

2,752 
(e) 


48,487 


276,898 


38,174 

121 

24,401 
nil 


68,625 
7,499 
42,274 
1,051 

nil 
17,801 
508 

nil 
2,310 
13,614 

nil 
1,369 


20,940 
18, 188 
2,752 
(e) 


127,632 


281,684 


38,735 

121 

36,205 (d) 
(f) 


76,426 
12,134 
42,389 
1,051 

nil 
20, 852 
3,114 

nil 


2,310 
13,827 
232 
1,369 


Duplications are 


(c) This agreement, for the building materials industry in the province of Quebec, is included 
under ‘‘Manufacturing’’ but also covers granite and marble quarrying. Information not available 


as to the number in each industry. 


(d) Agreements affecting workers in garages and service stations, in the province of Quebec, in- 


cluded under ‘‘Manufacturing”’ also affect ‘‘Trade’”’ in so far as service stations are concerned. 


mation not available as to the number in each industry. 
(e) Water supply covered under ‘‘Service—Public’’. 
(f) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under ‘‘Trade”’ also includes employees 


of financia! institutions. 


Infor- 


(z) Agreernents for building workers extended under the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 
include maintenance work and certain shop work which is not included in the construction industry 


in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics classification. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE REPORTS 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS 


Although recommending the ultimate incorporation into the 
Canadian Constitution of a National Bill of Rights, the Special 
Senate Committee on Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
urged that pending the solution of certain constitutional diffi- 
culties the Federal Parliament adopt as an interim measure a 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


Shortly before the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment on June 30, 1950, the Special Senate 
Committee on Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms tabled in the Senate of 
Canada its report based on two weeks’ 
hearings. 

Expressing the belief that many people 
in Canada are deeply interested in this 
subject, the Committee recommended the 
incorporation into the Canadian Constitu- 
tion of a Bill of Rights to ensure the 
freedom and civil liberties of all Canadians. 

Such a Bill would be based on the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights* 
adopted by the United Nations on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948. 

Recognizing the existence in this coun- 
try of constitutional difficulties which from 
time to time are the subject of Dominion- 
provincial consultation, the Committee 
urged “as an interim measure” the approval 
of a Declaration of Human Rights. 

Such a declaration, the report states, 
would be valid within the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government. It would not 
have binding force but “it would serve to 
guide the Canadian Parliament and the 
Federal Civil Service.” 

The report further observes: “Canada 
should lead the world in reliance upon 
the rule of law,’ and by ultimately adopt- 
ing a National Bill of Rights “would set 
an example which would enhance her 
status among the nations. .. .” 


*The UN Commission on Human Rights, which 
drafted the Universal Declaration, continued its 
work in this field at its sixth session, held at Lake 
Success trom. March 27 to May 19, 1950, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. It 
adopted a draft first international Covenant on 
Human Rights, the first of a serics of measures 
designed to cover the whole of the Declaration and 
provide for the implementation of its principles by 
member states. The Covenant was submitted by the 
Commission to the Economie and Social Council, 
which decided that it should be referred first to 
the UN General Assembly, for policy decisions on 
“certain points, and then back to the Commission for 
revision and possible strengthening. On November 
17 the Assembly’s Social Committee decided that 
the draft Covenant should be returned to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights for redrafting and 
strengthening. 
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Senator Roebuck’s Motion 


The Special Committee was formed on 
March 20, 1950 when on the motion of 
Hon. Senator Arthur Roebuck, seconded by 
the Hon. Senator J. J. Kinley, it was:— 

“Ordered that a Special Committee be 
appointed to consider and report on the 
subject of Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms, what they are and how they 
may be protected and preserved, and what 
action, if any, can or should be taken to 
assure such rights to all persons in 
Canada... .” 

The order of reference 
names of the members who were: Hon. 
Senators Baird, David, Davies, Doone, 
Dupuis, Gladstone, Gouin, Grant, Kinley, 
Petten, Reid, Roebuck, Ross, Turgeon, 
Vaillancourt and Wood. 

In conformity with the order of refer- 
ence, the Committee inquired into the 
general subject under discussion and held 
eight public sessions in the course of which 
36 witnesses were heard. Among the 
organizations represented were the Trades 
and Labour Congress and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 

(For a report of the briefs presented by 
the TLC and the CCL to the Committee, 
see the July, 1950, issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTH, pp. 1004-1010.) 

In addition to the many briefs presented 
by witnesses, numerous statements and 
briefs were received from persons and 
organizations. 


Life and Liberty 


“Tt is not possible,” the report states, 
“for your committee to give an all- 
inclusive definition of human rights, except 
in the broadest of general terms or to list 
the various ways in which human rights 
may be violated. The right to life and 
liberty is basic, and from this as a founda- 
tion there follows the endless ways in which 
life may be lived and liberty exercised, 
and the equally endless ways in which the 
life and liberty of one individual may be 
interfered with by another individual, or 


also listed the 


bd 


other individuals. Men now inhabit the 
globe in great numbers, so that the rights 
of each individual must necessarily be 
limited by the equal rights of all other 
individuals. It is in order to preserve this 
balance of rights that governments have 
been instituted. and laws are devised and 
enforced. The problems with respect to 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
arise out of the fact that human beings 
must live together in communities. In 
order that life may continue and liberty 
be enjoyed, certain rules of conduct 
become necessary. Long and painful and 
frequently tragic experience has taught us 
some of the things we must avoid both 
individually and collectively if the lives 
of individuals are to be lived in freedom.” 


The United Nations 


The report recalls that five years ago, 
representatives of forty-nine nations gath- 
ered at San Francisco to found an 
organization now known as the United 
Nations. The awakened respect for human 
rights which was evidenced in the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms message 
was again reflected in the reference to basic 
rights and fundamental freedoms in seven 
of the articles of the United Nations 
Charter adopted at San Francisco in 1945. 

In 1948, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations meeting at Paris adopted 
a Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
(L.G., Feb., 1949, pp. 162-5), Canada being 
among the nations which voted for it. In 
its preamble, the Declaration declares that 
“recognition of the inherent dignity and the 
equal and inalienable rights of all members 
of the human family is the foundation of 
freedom, justice, and peace in the world,” 
and adds that “disregard and contempt for 
human rights have resulted in barbarous 
acts which have outraged the conscience of 
mankind.” 


Young Nationhood 


“Canada is just commencing her life as 
a nation,’ the report states. Over the 
years she has gradually cast off her colonial 
limitations until today she has “achieved 
a complete and unfettered national status, 
together with a high place in interna- 
tional affairs. Representatives of the 
Dominion and provincial parliaments are 
working on the final step in the “legalistic 
recognition of Canada as a nation,” namely 
an agreed procedure for the control of the 
Constitution in all respects. 


Concurrence Before Action 


The report states that the fundamental 
law envisaged should preferably be con- 


tained within the Constitution, which in 
Canada is the British North America Act. 
This Act already contains a number of 
clauses protecting certain valued human 
rights such as the use of the two official 
languages, annual sessions of Parliament, 
elections every five years, an independent 
judiciary, separate schools and_ others. 
Guarantees of certain minority rights have 
influenced our national development and 
indicate the procedure that should be 
followed now when guaranteeing individual 
rights as distinguished from minority rights. 
Provisions which are part of the Constitu- 
tion would be binding upon all persons in 
the country and upon all governments. 

The enactment of a National Bill of 
Rights presents difficulties however, the 
reports points out. Because of Canada’s 
harmonious association ~ of people of 
different races, language and _ religion, 
respect for provincial rights as they have 
been defined in the past is basic. “Con- 
currence, therefore, is an essential requisite 
to constitutional progress,” observes the 
report. 

An additional difficulty is the fact that 
the British North America Act is a statute 
of the Imperial Parliament at Westminster 
and any legislation deriving from that body, 
even though on the request of its Canadian 
counterpart, would doubtless face opposi- 


tion from Canadians desiring complete 
Canadian sovereignty. It would therefore 
be wise, the report states, to await the 


time when prospective Dominion-Provincial 
Conferences will have worked out a method 
for the control within Canada of the Con- 
stitution, and agreement has been reached 
as to incorporation in the Constitution of 
a National Bill of Rights. 


Interim Measure 


“Your Committee therefore recommends 
that, as an interim measure, the Canadian 
Parliament adopt a Declaration of Human ~ 
Rights to be strictly limited to its own 
legislative jurisdiction,’ the report con- 
tinues. “Such a Declaration would not 
invade the provincial legislative authority, 
but it would nevertheless cover a very wide 
field. While such a Declaration would not 
bind the Canadian Parliament or future 
Canadian Parliaments, it would serve to 
guide the Canadian Parliament and the 
Federal Civil Service. It would have 
application within all the important matters 
reserved to the Canadian Parliament in 
Section 91 and in other sections of the 
British North America Act. It would 
apply without limitation within the North 
West Territories.” 
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In its general lines, the Canadian Declar- 
ation of Human Rights could emulate 


the Preamble and certain articles of the 


Universal Declaration subject to the 
reservations expressed by the Canadian 
delegates at the United Nations. 

“Tt would declare,” continues the report, 
“the right of everyone in Canada to life, 
liberty and personal security, the right of 
equal treatment before the law, to fair trial, 
to freedom from arbitrary interference with 
one’s privacy, family, home and corre- 
spondence; to freedom of movement; to a 
nationality; to obtain asylum from perse- 
cution; to found a family, to own and 
enjoy property; to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion; to freedom of 
opinion and expression; to _ peaceful 
assembly and association; to take part in 
the Government- of the country directly 
or through representatives chosen at 
periodic elections by universal and equal 
suffrage. 

“The Declaration would also state that 
everyone in Canada has duties to our 
Community and is subject to such limita- 
tions as are determined by law, for the 
purpose of securing due recognition and 
respect for the rights and freedoms of 
others and of meeting the just requirements 
of morality, public order and of the 
general welfare and good government of 
Canada.” 

Upon adoption by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, such a Declaration would “solemnly 
affirm the faith of all Canadians in the 
basic principles of freedom and it would 
evidence a national concern for human 
rights and security. Judges would recog- 
nize the principles of such a Declaration 
as part of Canada’s public policy, and 
subsequent Parliaments would hesitate to 
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enact legislation violating its revered 
principles. . , 
“Canada,” the report maintains, “should 
lead the world in reliance upon the rule 
of law, in her respect for human rights 
and in her care for fundamental freedom, 
and in a love for liberty. Her adoption 
of a National Bill of Rights in due time 
would set an example which Would enhance 
her status among the nations and which 


‘might lead to similar progress by others.” 


Affirm Human Rights 


“Many of the provisions suitable for 
inclusion in a Bill of Rights already appear 
in some portions of our law, but they are 
not always of nation-wide application. 
Some fundamental rights are already 
expressed in the Constitution. Other pro- 
visions of freedom and security are in the 
Statutes and still others in decisions of 
the Courts, together with custom, or the 
commonly accepted way of doing things. 

“What is required in Canada,” comments 
the report in the closing paragraphs, “is 
one grand and comprehensive affirmation, 
or reaffirmation, of human rights, equality 
before the law and of security, as the 
philosophical foundation of our nationhood, 
that will assure continually to each Cana- 
dian that he is born free and equal in 
rights and dignity with all other Cana- 
dians, that he cannot be held in personal 
slavery or arbitrarily arrested, that he will 
always be presumed innocent of any offence 
until proven guilty, that he has freedom of 
thought, conscience, expression and move- 
ment, and so on through the Universal 
Declaration. Thus will Canadians know of 
their freedom, exercise it in manly confi- 
dence and be proud of their country.” 


— 


SUPPLEMENTARY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT 
How the Program Worked Last Winter 


How It will Operate this Year 


Supplementary benefit, provided for the first time last winter by 
an amendment to the Unemployment Insurance Act, will again 
be paid to certain classes of wnemployed persons during the 


winter of 1950-51. 


For the six-week period February 28 to April 15, 1950, supple- 
mentary benefit amounting to $4,498,014 was paid to 98,415 


claimants. 


Canada’s program of supplementary 
unemployment insurance benefit was insti- 
tuted by Parliament in recognition of the 
higher unemployment which constitutes a 
special problem during the winter months. 

The program is designed to _ protect 
workers who have exhausted their right to 
ordinary unemployment insurance benefit, 
or who are ineligible for certain other 
reasons, and who become unemployed in 
the winter months when employment 
opportunities are generally least favourable. 

It was in effect last winter from 
February 28 (the date of its approval by 
Parliament) until April 15. This winter 
and each winter hereafter, it will operate 
from January 1 to March 31. 

Although benefit payments do not com- 
mence until January 1, the commencing 
date for filing claims for supplementary 
benefit is December 1. Any claimant who 
makes application for ordinary benefit on 
and after December 1 and fails to meet the 
statutory conditions regarding the number 
of contributions will be immediately con- 
sidered for supplementary benefit. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
revised its forms for taking regular claims 
to make this procedure possible. 

Supplementary benefit is payable, upon 
proof of entitlement, at approximately 80 
per cent of the rate of regular benefit 
which the claimant would be paid if he 
were entitled to it. Duration of payments 
is in each case determined by the employ- 
ment history of the applicant in the same 
manner as for regular benefit, but cannot 


exceed the number of days (excluding 


Sundays) between January 1 (or the date 
of the application, if that is later than 
January 1) and the expiry date of the 
supplementary benefit. 


Classes of Persons 
Eligible for Supplementary Benefit 


The four classes of persons eligible for 
supplementary benefit are listed below. 
Last winter it was found that approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the money paid 
out under the program went to claimants 
in class 1, about 11 per cent to those in 
class 2, slightly over 38 per cent to those 
in class 3, and less than one per cent to 
those in class 4. 


Class 1 includes any person whose 
benefit year has terminated since March 
31 preceding the day on which he makes 
a claim. (This means that the claimant 
had previously qualified for benefit, but 
his benefit year had terminated either 
by exhaustion of his rights or because a 
period of 12 months had passed since 
the benefit year was established.) 

Class 2 includes any person who has 
failed to fulfil the statutory conditions 
respecting the qualifying number of con- 
tributions provided that not less than 90 
daily contributions have been paid in 
respect of him since the 31st day of 
March immediately preceding the date 
of his claim. (To qualify for ordinary 
benefit a claimant must have made at 
least 180 contributions in the two years 
preceding his claim.) 

Class 3 includes any person who has 
been employed in lumbering and logging 
in areas where that industry was not 
subject to payment of contributions, or 
in lumbering and logging together with 
other insurable employment, provided 
that he has been so employed for not 
less than 90 days in any period of 12: 
consecutive months within the 18 months 
preceding the day on which he makes 
his claim. (This provision was added 
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because of the fact that contributions 
were not payable in respect of employ- 


ment in lumbering and logging, except in’ 


British Columbia, until April 1, 1950.) 

Class 4 includes any person who has 
been employed for not less than 90 days 
since the 31st day of March imme- 
diately preceding the day on which he 
makes his claim in any employment that 
was brought within the scope of the Act 
in the 12 months immediately preceding 
the date of his claim, or for not less 
than 90 days in any such employment 
together with any other insurable employ- 
ment. (This would apply where a 
person's employment had only recently 
become insurable; for example, by the 
raising of the insurable ceiling.) 


With the exception of the requirement 
as to the number of contributions neces- 
sary to qualify, persons claiming supple- 
mentary benefit must fulfil all the condi- 
tions for entitlement to ordinary benefit. 
They must show that they are unemployed 
and that they are capable of and avail- 
able for employment. They cannot receive 
supplementary benefit if they are disquali- 
fied under any of the provisions of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act; for example, 
if they are disqualified by reason of having 


left their previous employment voluntarily 
without, Just cause. 


Financing of Program 


The supplementary benefit is financed by 
an additional contribution of one cent per 
day payable by every person employed in 
insurable employment, and a corresponding 
contribution of one cent per day payable 
by his employer, which is additional to 
the basic unemployment insurance contri- 
bution. These additional contributions 
became payable on July 3, 1950. They are 
paid in the same manner and at the same 
time as regular unemployment insurance 
contributions, but are earmarked for the 
payment of supplementary benefit. If the 
amount of supplementary benefit payable 
exceeds the revenue from contributions, the 
deficiency is made up by the Federal 
Government through a special appropria- 
tion payable out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 


Operation of Supplementary Benefit 
Program in Winter of 1950 
In 1950, supplementary benefit was paid 


for the six-week period February 28 to 
April 15. 


UNPLACED APPLICANTS REGISTERED AT EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
CLAIMANTS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT 
CLAIMANTS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT 


Showing the effects of the Supplementary Benefit Program last winter in providing for 
unemployed workers who were not eligible for ordinary unemployment insurance benefit. 


Thousands 


500 


NEW APPLICANTS CLAIMING 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS 


- LIVE APPLICATIONS 


Claimants for 
Unemployment Insurance 
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LIVE CLAIMS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS 


TABLE 1.—SUPPLEMENTARY ‘BENEFIT PROGRAM, 1950! 


Number of Persons who Claimed Benefit; Number of Claims Paid; Amount of Benefit Paid’ 
(Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Province Persons Claims Amount 
Claiming Paid / Paid 
$ 

GW LQUILCLLAT CHITA Ren, Mere ER PAC ne MIE ube fo Bney 1,514 123% 42,898 
Epince sh idiw ard Slang 428, week tees cob au Nik Ie hrs gee emcee 894 814 32,370 
Sai 2 Geel, 8 eae: <a NP eee ASR eS nk ce ee oe 6,588 5, 822 236, 376 
New BDrunswitk. ores en eee eee sh, te SP arn, Re Oe 15,507 | 11,718 477, 678 
Biabaes¥0c.2. (PRICE aL A AAT Gel nama, Daa poe a: 67,319 47,950 | 2,447;041 
Ontario cacasteow. . dealer FOURS ee) Ore eee, See ey 17,890 | 15,024 602, 206 
RUDELY Line Ldn ee Pee nics, RAT ee ec Rs te he om 4,581 | 3,563 136, 959 
DHpKatChGwan..sscs. oe ceemeeee . Sieg 2S, AR: RETO Tae eli 2,919 | 2,616 | 106, 825 
{MDGS are aE aOR RARER S oS Ee ee ee Tt, See hens 2,603 | 2,189 84,093 
RESINS ET) COOL UTED ELS cand RE fe eee ae Seg oe) elas kad S 8,792 | 7,482 331,568 

Total, Canada........... PN REN PRS aoe aie arenes 128,607 | 98,415 4,498,014 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PERSONS ESTABLISHING SUPPLEMENTARY 
BENEFIT RIGHTS 


Classified by Industry 


February 28 to April 15, 1950 
(Source: D.B.S, Preliminary Report on Supplementary Benefit Rights) 


Total—All Industries....... BP hese. 114, 238 Non-Metallic Mineral Products.. Male 520 
Male 101,771 Female 55 
Female 12,467 Products of Petroleum and Coal. Male 69 
Agriculture........... cin. gh ih 2 Male 729 Female 
Female 21 Chemical Products.............. Male 289 
Forestry and Logging... .. Male 42, 257 Female 95 
Female 595 Miscellaneous Manufacturing Male 236 
Vishing, Hunting and Trapping.... Male 173 Industries Female 133 
Female 3 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.... Male 1,422 Construetlon, sav-ercmcce ects tae Male 16,671 
Female 28 Female 82 
Motel Mining. «0... os<0.00 aus .. Male 436 General Contractors............. Male 14,341 
Female 9 Female 66 
Buels.i§. Socaec 4 Ai ok Ae kceheh Male 423 Special Trade Contractors....... Male 2,330 
Female 5 (Sub-contractors) Female 16 
Non-Metal Mining............... Male 328 
Female 14 Transportation, Storage and Male 6, 666 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.. Male 217 Communication Female ~ 279 
Female = 
PR RDSRUUME ss, o's «.suaewicts oo etearies Male 18 7ETANSPOTtAGION. «0 ves poets «se Male 6,306 
Female _ Female 135 
Manufacturing..................... Male 14, 869 SUOLALE case 'ap ais Wess te nee simeiaate Male 240 
Female 4,753 Female 56 
Food and Beverages............ Male 2,800 Communication............... Male 120 
Female 1,762 . ia ; Female 88 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products. Male 43 Public Utility Operation.......... Male 872 
Female 83 Female 18 
Rubber Productas. .<s.w.ne- ae Male 94 EURO ater, score te. RG Say este sian SenF Male 5,070 
Female 133 Female 2,819 
eather Ueroducteans.< a neccei cos Male 408 Wholesale Trade.............-++ Male 1,838 
Female 170 . Female 833 
Textile Products (except Cloth- Male 562 etal) DNAde Zines oer tentacle oe Male 3,232 
E ing) Female 580 f Female 1,986 
Clothing (textile and fur)........ Male 323 - Finance, Insurance and Real Estate Male 232 
4 Female 851 emale 165 
Wood Produets..ac. .cceadstidecs Male 3,240 Service vic ssicstaateraigays race teats Male 6,940 
a Female 167 Female 2,535 
Parier PTOCUCtS chibi ook eres Male 1,594 Community or Public Service... Male 521 
Female 148 ; Female 179 
\ Printing, Publishing and Allied Male 177 Government Service............ Male 3, 606 
‘2 Industries Female 119 i Female 202 
r Tron and Steel Products......... Male 1,690 Recreation Service.............. Male 444 
7 Female 137 , ’ Female 87 
4 ‘Transportation Equipment...... Male 2,096 Business Service................ Male 251 
% Female 132 ; Female 40 
7} Non-Ferrous Metal Products.... Male 495 Personal Service................ Male 2,118 
+ Female 74 ; Female 2,027 
% Electrical Apparatus and Supplies Male 233 Maanecitieds .gtirtenen.de.sile <r nt Male 5,870 
rf Female lll Female 1,169 
\ 1‘'Persons Claiming’”’ indicates the total number of claims received for supplementary benefit. <A 


person may have made more than one claim, 


“Claims Paid’’ represents the number of claims which resulted in one or more benefit payments. This 
total is less than that for persons who established benefit rights, as some who qualified did not draw 
benefit because of either subsequent disqualification or re-employment before benefit payments actually 
commenced. 
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As at the end of June, 128,607 persons 
had filed claims for benefit covering unem-, 
ployment during this period. The total 
number of claims for supplementary benefit 
was 139,089 but this figure included 10,482 
renewal and revised claims, filed by 
claimants whose initial claim was inter- 
rupted by a period of employment or was 
reviewed at the request of either the 
claimant or the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

Some of the 128,607 workers who claimed 
benefit found employment before the 
statutory waiting period had elapsed, others 
were unable to show that they were capable 
of or available for work, or that they had 
made sufficient contributions to qualify for 
receipt of supplementary benefit. Of the 
128,607 persons concerned, 98,415 actually 
recelved benefit, amounting in total to 
$4,498,014. A provincial breakdown of the 
number of claimants, and the number and 
amount of claims paid, is shown in Table i. 

When Parliament, in February of 1950, 
discussed the proposal to establish a scheme 
for payment of supplementary benefit, it 
was estimated that over the three-year 
period 1950-1951-1952 approximately $34 
million would be paid out, and that pay- 
ments would be made in respect of unem- 
ployment in a total of seven and one-half 
months, made up as follows: a month and 
a half in the year 1950 (February 28 to 


‘March 31). 


April 15), and three months in: each of 
the years 1951 and 1952 (January 1 to 
On the basis of this estimate, 
it might have been expected that the 
amount of benefit paid out in the month- 
and-a-half period this year would have been 
approximately $6,800,000, or one-fifth of the 
total estimate of $34 million. As has been 
indicated, payments up to the end of June 
this year amounted to less than $4,500,000. 
In some cases the difficulties of verifying 
employment and contribution records with 
employers have delayed settlement of 
claims, but the remaining payments for 1950 
will have been-comparatively small. 

In estimating the cost of providing 
supplementary benefit, it was suggested that 
during the periods when it was provided 
payments would be made to a constant 
figure of 80,000 unemployed. Actually, 
98,415 people received benefit, but many 
of these drew for relatively short periods 
and other workers replaced them on the 
benefit rolls. 

It is the opinion of those closest to the 
situation, namely the Employment and 
Insurance Officers of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, that this supple- 
mentary benefit plan met in a substantial 
way a very critical need and that, had 
the plan not been devised, some other 
means of relief to people in want would 
have had to be provided. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF PERSONS ESTABLISHING SUPPLEMENTARY? 
BENEFIT RIGHTS 


Classified by Occupation 
February 28 to April 15, 1950 
(Source: D.B.S. Preliminary Report on Supplementary Benefit Rights) 


Total—All Occupations............ 114, 238 
Male 101,771 
Female 12,467 

Managerial Occupations........... Male 27 
i Female 51 
Professional Occupations.......... Male 182 
iy : Female 56 
Clerical Occupations.............. Male 1,876 
Female 1,522 
Transportation Occupations........ Male 6, 883 
d Female 35 
Communication Occupations. . Male 245 
; Female 115 
Commercial Occupations ....... ale 1,164 
Female 2,021 
Financial Occupations............. Male 22 
f Female => 
Service Occupations............... Male 5, 244 
(other than Professional) Female 2,679 
fs) Personal, sets cts. eecesiias Male 1,290 
(other than Domestic) Female 1,104 
(b) Domestic eer. cccesiayn awe Male 2725 
: Female 1,552 
(O)) Protecci vee merc atc seieie.s's.0 Male 7125 
Female 7 


2 See Footnote to Tables 1 and 2. 
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(a) Othenmemec sn sss ueetactae ale 104 
Female 16 

Agricultural Occupations.......... Male 614 
Female 13 

Fishing, Trapping and Logging Male 36, 640 
Occupations emale 93 
Fishing and Trapping............ Male 135 
Female 12 

Logging (including Forestry)..... Male 36,505 
Female 81 

Mining Occupations............... Male 1,015 
Female 2 

Manufacturing and Mechanical Male 5,566 
Occupations Female 2,469 
Electric Light and Power Pro- Male 854 
duction and Stationary Engine- Female 3 
men _— 
Construction Occupations.......... Male 8,020 
Female 25 

Labourers: .cscbsctepcetece eee Male 26, 260 
Female 1,970 

Wuspecified eee. eee Male 6,908 
Female 1,413 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 


BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


Despite the advice of its General Council, the British Trades 
Union Congress rejected a policy of continued wage restraint 
during its convention at Brighton, England, September 4-8. 


The Government was asked to impose statutory controls on 
profits, and bring in equal pay for women. 


The eighty-second annual meeting of 
the British Trades Union Congress was 
held at Brighton, England, September 4-8. 
Approximately 900 delegates representing 
British unions having a total approximate 
membership of 8,000,000 were in attendance. 

Among the notable speakers who 
addressed the Congress were Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee; Mr. Alex Rose, fraternal 
delegate from the American Federation of 
Labour; Mr. R. K. Gervin, fraternal dele- 
gate from the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada; and Sir Vincent Tewson of the 
General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress. 


Presidential Address 


Mr. H. L. Bullock opened his presidential 
address with a general review of Britain’s 
economic situation. He noted that although 
devaluation of the pound sterling had been 
a hazardous step, it was necessary, and that 
so far it had accomplished its purpose in 
helping the country to keep its place in 
closing world markets, and in stimulating 
exports. 

Mr. Bullock said that the TUC General 
Council had been compelled to urge wage 
restraints on its affiliates, but that some 
wage adjustments had been made since the 
war. It had not been the Council’s inten- 
tion to suspend normal wage negotiations, 
but he said that a new cycle of wage 
demands was a different matter. 

However, Mr. Bullock felt that every 
effort should be made to boost the wage 
rates of the host of members whose basic 
rates paid them less than £5 per week. He 
said that wage rates should be substantially 
increased for these people. 

It would have been impossible for Britain 
to have reverted to pre-war conditions 
following a war such as World War II, he 
said, but too many people had thought 
this could be done. The Labour Govern- 
ment of 1945 had avoided wage reductions 
such as farmer post-war governments had 
done, and the people of Britain were better 
off than they had been following any other 
war. 


The TUC had co-operated with the 
Government and despite unreasonable and 
impractical statements by some sections of 
the trade union movement, most labour 
men had shown balance and understanding. 
Mr. Bullock added that the standards of 
the British workers could stand comparison 
with those of any other in the world. 

The gathering of war clouds in recent 
weeks has dimmed the hopes of the workers 
for more elasticity in wages and improved 
working conditions, Mr. Bullock said, but 
the burden on the worker would have to 
be eased. British employers would have 
to use profits to improve their industries, 
and enable them to compete successfully 
with better mechanized industries in other 
countries. This must not be done, how- 
ever, so as to exploit the workers. He 
noted the satisfactory progress in mech- 
anization achieved by the nationalized 
industries, and said that the results obtained 
there would satisfy any impartial observer. 

Mr. Bullock deplored any rash, large- 
scale action by trade unionists because of 
the pressure of high prices. Such action, 
he said, could undermine present living 
standards, and any move to ease the 
situation would have to be based on 
objective and reasoned observation of 
Britain’s present situation. Any unofficial 
strikes or work stoppages would destroy all 
the efforts by the unions in wage negotia- 
tions. Mr. Bullock urged the workers to 
be on guard against those with authori- 
tarian and totalitarian ideas who were 
inciting world disturbances and armed con- 
flicts behind the screen of a “phoney” peace 
campaign. 

“We are too near to the grim results 
engineered by Hitler and his gangster 
accomplices to be taken in by the antics 
of those troglodytes behind the Iron 
Curtain and their stooges, catpaws, and 
deluded supporters on this side of the Iron 
Curtain,” Mr. Bullock said. He strongly 
urged the maintenance of the rule of law 
by the United Nations, and said that the 
alternative to this would be world ruin. 
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Urging the Congress delegates to continue 
their long record of support for the prin- 
ciples of peace and freedom, Mr. Bullock 
asked the delegates to give whole-hearted 
support to UN action in Korea. He 
emphasized the fact that this decisive 
action had not only set at rest any doubts 
about the power of the United Nations, but 
that it had also increased the country’s 
responsibility in supporting these actions. 

Another organization which the TUC 
President felt was making good progress 
was the newly formed International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. Mr. 
Bullock described it as a genuine trade 
union international. 

Commenting on the nationalized indus- 
tries, Mr. Bullock said that public owner- 
ship had been the only salvation of the 
coal ‘and transport industries. Nationaliza- 
tion had brought great changes to these 
industries in the face of great obstacles. 
Mr. Bullock did not intend to imply that 
what had been done was perfect, or that 
no mistakes had been made, but he felt 
that it was unlikely the Opposition parties 
would try to denationalize these industries. 

Many of the most experienced and able 
labour leaders have taken positions on the 
boards of the nationalized industries and 
must be replaced, Mr. Bullock said. In 
training people to replace them in their 
union positions, attention would have to 
be given to the technical needs of indus- 
try. Mr. Bullock also suggested that in 
wage negotiations, employers must be told 
that they should have trained production 
engineers to ensure competent plant reor- 
ganization and more efficient and scientific 
methods to help increase productivity. 

In closing his address, Mr. Bullock 
reminded the delegates of the importance 
of accepting responsibility, andi building 
morale in order to make a_ success of 
nationalization and other Socialist measures. 


Prime Minister Attlee’s Address 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee addressed 
the delegates on the second day of the 
Convention. Speaking generally on the 
British economic recovery program, he 
said that:— 

1. Devaluation was having the hoped for 

effect in British economic recovery; 

2. The co-operation of all Britons was 
responsible for this success; 

3. The policy of restraint adopted by 
all levels of the labour movement had 
been a great contribution; 

4. The government had never intended 
to impose wage rates; and was of 
the opinion that the machinery of 
collective bargaining should be main- 
tained; 
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5. The government had felt duty-bound 
to keep both workers and employers 
informed on the broad consideration 
of the economic position. 


Mr. Attlee said that at no time did the 
Labour Government give direction to those 
arbitrating claims, because to have done so 
would have destroyed the usefulness of 
such machinery. Rather than imposing any 
wage freeze, the Government relied on the 
co-operation of the workers—“and they did 
not rely in vain.” 

The Government had found itself in the 
position where it could suggest some 
measures of relaxation of this program as 
conditions improved, Mr. Attlee said, but 
the need for restraint remained. ‘This 
restraint was still necessary because the 
danger of inflation was still present, and 
the large expenditures on armaments which 
were imminent would add to the danger. 

Mr. Attlee said that the achievements 
of the country since 1945 had been widely 
recognized by foreign observers, but some 
people in Britain had suggested that it 
was all due to aid from Canada and the 
United States. Freely acknowledging the 
benefits of this outside aid, Mr. Attlee 
pointed out that despite her own troubles, 
Great Britain had played a large part in 
assisting general world recovery. 

Speaking of Russia, Mr. Attlee said it 
was unfortunate that we have not been 
able to work with her as closely in peace 
as in war. He condemned Communist 
tactics in Korea and warned the delegates 
of the consequences of giving in to aggres- 
sion. He welcomed the support of organ- 
ized labour in the struggle to maintain 
peace. 

Mr. Attlee explained that the measures 
for defence which Parliament would be 
asked to pass were designed to deter any 
would-be aggressor. Pay for servicemen 
would be increased, one reason for this 
being to include long-term enlistment. In 
line with this program, Mr. Attlee asked 
for trade union co-operation on three 
points: first, to recognize service-trained 
tradesmen and thus smooth their reha- 
bilitation into civilian life; second, to 
assist in resettling discharged regular army 
men whether skilled or not; and third to 
allow men in service to retain their union 
membership. 

Redeployment of labour would be neces- 
sary, and would perhaps work hardships, 
Mr. Attlee said. There would be less 
goods and services available to consumers 
because of defence production. This could 
be offset to some extent by increased pro- 
duction and productivity, and even greater 
labour-management co-operation. 
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“We have asked the nation to accept 
sacrifices in the interest of security,’ the 
Prime Minister continued. “We shall do 
our utmost to see that these sacrifices are 
fairly borne. Some people will be giving 
up some leisure, others will be passing a 
longer period of their lives in the armed 
services, others will have to forego some 
hoped-for amenities. I ask you to regard 
any alterations in your working conditions 
as your contributions to ensuring the safety 
of the nation. The times in which we live 
are difficult and dangerous, but I am certain 
ihat the British trade union movement will 
not fail to respond to the challenge of the 
age. I can assure you that we in the 
Government will continue to do our utmost 
to realize the great aims of the Labour 
movement.” — 


Rejection of Wage Policy 
and Demand for Profit Controls 


Disregarding the advice of their General 
Council, the Congress delegates voted to 
overthrow the policy of wage restraints 
which had been followed for over two 
years. The resolution was a composite one 
demanding profit controls as well as wage 
increases. 

The section of the. General Council’s 
report dealing with wages was defeated by 
a vote of 3,898,000 to 3,521,000, a majority 
of 377,000; and the demand for profit con- 
trols was adopted 3,949,000 to 3,727,000, a 
majority of 222,000. 

The resolution on wages, prices and 
profits, which thus became TUC policy, 
reads as follows:— 


This Congress notes that since the issue 
of the White Paper on personal incomes, 
profits, and prices, profits and prices have 
continued to rise and the living standards 
of large sections of the working com- 
munity to fall. Congress protests that no 
effective steps have been taken to prevent 
this continued trend on increasing profits. 

Congress is of the opinion that until 
such times as there is a reasonable limita- 
tion of profits, a positive planning of our 
British economy, and prices are subject to 
such control as will maintain the purchas- 
ing power of wages at a level affording to 
every worker a reasonable standard of 
living, there can be no basis for a restraint 
on wage applications. 

Congress declares that wage increases 
can be met without resulting in increased 
prices, for example, by reducing profits, 
and therefore calls on the General Council 
to abandon any further policy of wage 
restraint, and at the same time urges the 
Government to introduce statutory control 
of profits. 


Fraternal Message of TLC Delegate 


Speaking as the Fraternal Delegate from 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Alderman R. K. Gervin of Vancouver 


stressed the need of solidarity among the 
democratic countries of the world. Mr. 
Gervin said, in part:— 

“We have had enough experience of 
Communism to be entirely certain that 
military measures are not enough to com- 
pete with the well-armed bandits now in 
control of Soviet Russia. 

“We have dealt with dictatorships before. 
We are dealing or will deal with this one 
—the worst of them all. Today more 
perhaps than ever in history we must 
realize the full value of our democratic 
institutions to meet the threats to our 
established freedoms. 

“The best and surest attitude is to make 
our democratic way of life operate effec- 
tively in the best interests of all.” 

Mr. Gervin reviewed the development of 
trade unionism in Canada, and spoke of 
Canada’s resources and her social progress. 
He told the Congress that the example of 
the five Tolpuddle Martyrs still inspired 
Canadian trade unionists. 

Labour in Canada had become a powerful 
foree, Mr. Gervin said, and stood ready to 
give its full support in the struggle to 
support democracy. He praised the soli- 
darity of working people throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

Substantial wage gains had been won by 
the Canadian worker, although price in- 
creases had detracted from their value. Mr. 
Gervin told the delegates his Congress 
would welcome a return of the price con- 
trols removed after the war. 


Other Resolutions 


The Convention adopted a_ resolution 
which declared that a policy of equal pay 
for equal work should be adopted in 
Britain, and urging that the Government, 
by adopting this policy itself, give the lead 
to other employers. This resolution was 


passed in opposition to the advice of the 


General Council. 

Another resolution was adopted asking 
for a government inquiry into the relation 
between production costs and retail prices. 
This resolution also asked for re-examina- 
tion of the effects of the purchase tax and 
consideration, by the Government, of its 
removal from all items except those in the 
luxury category. 

After lengthy discussion, a resolution 
calling for immediate discontinuance of the 
conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order was rejected by the 
delegates. 

The General Council presented a supple- 
mentary report on the public control of 
industry. The report compared ‘the 
different methods of controlling industry. 
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The object of this report was to see how 
wages and working conditions could be 


improved, and how labour’s influence in. 


industrial planning and management could 
be extended. The report was adopted by 
ithe Convention. 

A group of resolutions proposing that 
the administration of nationalized indus- 
tries should be controlled by industrial 
parliaments, to be established for each 
industry, was rejected. These resolutions 
had also asked that at least one-third of 
the members of the Boards of these indus- 
tries represent the trade union movement. 

The Convention urged that the benefits 
of increases in productivity be passed on 
by industry to consumers through lower 
prices; and to the worker by better wages 
and working conditions. 

A resolution was passed, asking the 
General Council “to give early attention 
to the financial structure of the mining and 
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transport industries with a view to securing 
an easement of the burden of compensa- 
tion and redemption funds on _ these 
industries.” 

Other resolutions were passed dealing 
with the National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act; the need for statutory pro- 
visions for the health, welfare and safety 
of office and other workers not covered by 
the Factories Act; the erection of small 
health centres; continued co-operation 
between the TUC and the Government 
regarding full employment and economic 
planning; education and housing. Several 
other resolutions were passed, and a 
number of others were remitted to the 
General Council for further consideration. 

The new Chairman of the TUC for the 
coming year is Mr. Alfred Roberts, General 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Association 
of Card, Blowing and Ring Room 
Operatives. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The 69th Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labour met in Houston, Texas, from September 18-23. President 
William Green in his keynote address urged an end of United 


States trade with Russia and higher wages. 


The delegates 


passed resolutions asking for defeat of the Taft-Hartley Act; 


and more social legislation. 


Representing nearly 8,000,000 organized 
workers, some 600 delegates attended the 
69th Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labour held in Houston, 
Texas, September 18-23. 

The aim of the Convention, as expressed 
in the official AFL publication the American 
Federationist was “to help the nation to 
mobilize its strength for the establishment 
and maintenance of world peace and 
security.” 

During the sessions, the delegates con- 
sidered 128 resolutions, as well as several 
matters brought before the Convention in 
the Executive Council’s Report. 

Action was taken on a wide range of 
subjects of interest to members of the 
Federation, including a national emergency 
policy to insure a balanced economy; a 
demand for price controls; opposition to 
wage freezes until wages have risen to 
catch prices; continued effort for repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act; an expression of 
“earnest hope and desire” for labour 
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unity; denunciation of Russian tactics; 
support of the UN action in Korea; 
demand for labour participation on admin- 
istrative control agencies; a pledge of 
continuing support to the ICFTU; and 
reaffirmation of AFL support for the 
Marshall plan and the “Point Four” 
program to aid underdeveloped countries. 

Among the many speakers who addressed 
the convention were Secretary of Labour, 
Maurice J. Tobin, Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator, Wayne Morse, 
Senator from Oregon, Tom Daugherty, 
general secretary, Australian Workers’ 
Union, W. Averell Harriman, special 
assistant to President Truman, Gust De 
Muynck, assistant general secretary of the 
ICETU,. odi C. \ Turner, > ILO? “abour 
counsellor, Roger Provost, fraternal dele- 
gate from the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, R. O’Hare Lanier, 
president Texas State University, Francisco 
Aguirre, secretary general of the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers, Miss 


——— 


Florence Hancock and Sir William Lowther, 
British fraternal delegates, and Lawrence 
Hair, New Zealand fraternal delegate. 


Address of 
President William Green 


The Convention opened with the keynote 
address of President William Green, who 
pledged to fight “with all the power that 
we possess to lift the wage level up so 
that it is established on a parity with 
prices before there is any freezing of 
wages.” He also urged defeat of those 
congressmen who had voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Speaking on international affairs, Mr. 
Green strongly denounced Communist 
aggression in Korea. He said:— 

I am sure you are all thinking about 
the tremendous war that is being carried 


on in Korea. It is disturbing us very 
greatly because they are calling for our 


sons to go there and fight for the 
preservation of liberty, freedom and 
democracy. Our feelings have been 


aroused because of the lying misrepre- 
sentations that have been made by the 
Communist government, in which they 
accuse America of being responsible for 
this terrible situation in Korea. 

A great many of us think that it was 
the Russian army, equipped and financed 
by Russia. At any rate it was the North 
Korean communists that crossed the line 
into South Korea seeking to rob that 
country of its independence. 

This convention should call upon our 
government now to stop buying anything 
from or selling anything to Russia, stop 
shipping goods to Russia from America 
because she will use them for the purpose 
of preparing for war. 


Mr. Green predicted that “free, liberty- 
loving nations are going to win another 
great victory.’ The AFL had responded 
promptly to the government request for 
labour’s support and co-operation in the 
war and national defence effort. However, 
the Federation intended to keep watch 
against profiteering and unjustified price 
increases. He maintained that “there is 
no justification for the mounting costs of 
food and those items that enter into the 
cost of living... .” 

The AFL is opposed to wage and price 
freezing now because “such action 
would mean freezing prices up high and 
wages down low,’ Mr. Green said. He 
pledged the Federation to “fight with all 
the power we possess to lift the wage level 
up so that it is established on a parity with 
prices... <<” 

Mr. Green strongly repudiated those in 
Congress who had “refused to listen to us 
and who voted for the notorious Taft- 
Hartley law.’ He reasserted the AFL’s 


“firm and fixed determination to fight 
on until we bring about absolute and 
unequivocable repeal” of the law. 

Mr. Green also praised the new United 
States social security law; pledged con- 
tinued AFL support to the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions; and 
promised that the AFL will stand steadfast 
against any Communist infiltration. 


President Truman’s Message 


President Harry S. Truman was unable 
to accept the Federation’s invitation to 
address the Convention, but «sent a 
message which was read to the delegates. 

Mr. Truman extended his cordial greet- 
ings to the Convention, and noted the 
AFL’s “long history of service to wage- 
earners ... enabling them to improve their 
working and living conditions in such a 
marked degree it has rendered a signal 
service to the nation as a whole.” 

The President’s message also referred to 
the amended Social Security Act of 1935, 


and supported the Federation’s stand 
against the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Concluding his message, Mr. Truman 


said :— 

American workers will, I know, go all 
out in their efforts to expand our total 
production so that we can arm ourselves 
and help arm the free world. It is in 
this way that we will make the United 
States and the democratic nations 
powerful enough to .meet the challenge 
of communist imperialism that today is 
a world menace. 

Our workers will be joined by industry 
and farmers in a co-operative American 
effort to produce the goods our armed 
forces and the United Nations need in 
order to cope successfully with the world 
situation. The job will be even better 
done than it was in World War II when 
we broke all production records and in 
so doing helped to put down the threats 
to the freedom of liberty-loving peoples. 

Now our capacity is greater, the danger 
is ever-threatening and our determina- 
tion is, as it always has been in our 
history, to preserve the American way 
of life for our children and our children’s 


children. That we shall do by working 
together, sharing sacrifices willingly, in 
order to preserve the institutions of 


democracy to which we owe our happiness 
as a nation. 


Address of Canadian Fraternal Delegate 


Mr. Roger Provost of Montreal, fraternal 
delegate from the Trades and Labour 
Congress, brought fraternal greetings from 
the TLC to the AFL. Mr. Provost 
described the Canadian and American 
labour movement as “a solid and immoy- 
able bulwark against any tyranny which 
may, now or at any other time, threaten 
our hard-won freedoms and democracy.” 
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Discussing the “unique” trade union situ- 
ation in the Province of Quebec, Mr. 
Provost, said, in part:— 

Almost the entire population of the 
Province of Quebec is of French descent, 
and almost all are descendants of people 
who lived in the northern part of France. 
They settled in Quebec centuries ago. 
They were living in Quebec long before 
the French Revolution and were largely 
unaffected by it. In fact it is fair to say 
that France is the New France; Quebec 
is Old France. 

These French-speaking people brought 
their religion with them, and Roman 
Catholicism is still one of the strongest 
influences in the personal, family, and 
community life of the Province. While 
the Church has not opposed trade 
unionism, it has taken a different attitude 
in the Province of Quebec from what it 
has taken in the rest of Canada and in 
your country. While not opposing, and 
even in some cases encouraging, interna- 
tional trade unionism in the United 
States and the rest of Canada, the 
Church in Quebec has maintained and 
still does, that its members should belong 
to local umions closely associated with 
the Church, with adherence to the 
Catholic faith as a condition of member- 
ship. 

In spite of this, however, our inter- 
national unions have substantial mem- 
berships in the Province and _ their 
membership is growing. The bulk of 
that membership is composed of devout 
French-speaking Catholics. They believe 
that more of their working brothers and 
sisters should become members of, and 
enjoy the benefits of, international trade 
unionism. As a result the Quebec Feder- 
ation of Labour of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada is initiating a 
powerful membership and organizational 
campaign. We in the Province of Quebec 
have high hopes for the success of our 
organizing drive and I have given this 
background sketch so that you here in 
the United States may be better able to 
appreciate our problem in dealing with 
the unique trade union situation in the 

_ Province of Quebec. 


The speaker sketched for the delegates 
the action which his Congress had taken 
at its Convention to close its ranks against 
Communist infiltration (L.G., Nov., 1950, 
pp. 1792-1807). Internationally, Mr. 
Provost declared “Korea (is) a stern 
warning of what may lie ahead.” He 
emphasized Canadian labour’s determina- 
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tion to resist all aggression, and said that 
“Canada will stand firm.” 

Canada’s efforts to aid in world pre- 
paredness will mean a considerable diver- 
sion from civilian to military production, 
and “this cannot fail to have a’ worsening 
influence upon the cost of living,’ Mr. 
Provost said. The TLC wants “curbs 
placed upon inflation ... (and has) urged 
the Government to take the necessary 
steps to control prices.” 

The Trades and Labour Congress did not 
want the “arbitrary” controls imposed 
during the last war, Mr. Provost said. His 
Federation wanted organized labour to be 
consulted before any controls are imposed. 
He said :— 

Under our present wage contracts which 
are binding legal agreements our wage 
structure is the most stable part of our 
Canadian economy. We do not want to 
see that disturbed. In_ fact what we 
want is a similar approach to prices. We 
want prices negotiated in much the same 
way as we negotiate wages. When we 
negotiate wages we, as workers, through 
our union, come to an agreement with our 
employer. When the employer wants to 
change ,his price he doesn’t have to 
negotiate with anybody under present con- 
ditions. We want him to have to negotiate 
with the consumer, and we are satisfied 
that that can be done by creating a 
government board on which there will be 
labour representation before which every 
price must be considered before it can be 
changed. In this way we can obtain both 
short-run and long-term price stabiliza- 
tion; the stability we have achieved in 
wages can be maintained and strengthened 
without submitting to wage freezing, and 
organized labour will be able to wield 
sound and responsible influence over our 
economy and our living conditions whether 
in peace or war. 


Mr. Provost also spoke on the recent 
Canadian railway strike, and the joint 
stand taken by the TLC and CCL. 

Concluding his address, Mr. Provost 
said, “. . . if we take to the world’s peoples 
our tried and proven ways out of which 
have come personal freedom and civil 
liberty, the time is not too distant when 
working men and their families in all of 
the countries of the world may join with 
us in life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 


Labour Unity 


A statement on labour unity was read 
into the Convention records by AFL 
vice-president Charles MacGowan. Mr. 
MacGowan, speaking on _ behalf of the 
Executive Council said':— 

I want the record to show that the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour is_ sincerely and 
genuinely trying to bring about organic 
unity in the American labour movement. 


The Executive Council’ report to this 
convention shows that we have had con- 
ferences. They have been cordial and 
they have been friendly. 

We make no promises as to what may 
come out of them. The conferences were 
suspended because of the conventions of 
both the American Federation of Labour 
and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, plus many international union 
conventions. 

We have high hopes and we will work 
diligently to bring about the condition 
that the rank and file of the American 
labour movement wants—and that is 
organic unity. 


Other Resolutions 


Among the other resolutions passed by 
the Convention were the following :— 


A request for a lower tax on small 
incomes and increased excess profit taxes; 

A proposal for an increase in the legal 
minimum wage to $1 per hour; 


Reaflirmation of 
public housing; 

Reaffirmation of support of President 
Truman’s civil rights program and partic- 


support of low-rent 


ularly for legislation to compel fair 
employment practices; 
A request for the United States 


Government to restate the American 
democratie creed to enhance its practical 
appeal to impoverished or oppressed 
people of other continents; 

A request for Congress to pass pending 
national health insurance and_ public 
health legislation. 


Election of Officers 


The Convention re-elected William Green 
as president for his 27th consecutive term. 
Mr. Green has been president since he 
succeeded Samuel Gompers, founder of the 
AFL, in 1924. Re-elected with Mr. Green 
were Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, 
and all thirteen vice-presidents, who serve 
as the Executive Council. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A POLICY 


FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


IN U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY PLANTS 


A recent study of labour relations in U.S. atomic energy plants 
describes the efforts of management, labour and government to 
maintain democratic procedures of collective bargaining in an 
industry where it is necessary to avotd strikes. 


How one of the United States’ essential 
industries—atomic energy—has avoided dis- 
astrous strikes is the subject of a pamphlet 
issued by the National Planning Associa- 
tion! entitled The Development of a Policy 
for Industrial Peace in Atomic Energy. The 
author, Donald B. Straus, is Executive Sec- 
retary of the Atomic Energy Labour 
Relations Panel. 

The report derives unusual interest from 
the fact that collective bargaining in the 
atomic energy industry is complicated by 
the third-party role of government in 
guarding the national security and in con- 
trolling all costs of the program. 

The purpose of the report is stated to 
be to increase public understanding “(1) of 


1 The National Planning Association describes it- 
self as a ‘non-profit, non-political organization, 
devoted to planning by Americans in agriculture, 
business, labour and the professions.”’ Its Com- 
mittee on the Causes of Industrial Peace under 
Collective Bargaining, which has issued a series of 
studies on labour-management relations (see p. 2045) 
comprises well-known representatives of U.S. labour 
and industry, and prominent observers of industrial 
relations. 


the intensive efforts being made by man- 
agement, labour, and the government to 
maintain democratic procedures of collec- 
tive bargaining in a government-owned, 
privately-operated plant; and (2) of the 
complexities of collective bargaining in 
other essential industries.” 


Use of Flexible Methods 


The progress that has so far been made 
in the search for democratic methods of 
safeguarding industrial peace in the atomic 
energy industry is attributed, in the report, 
to voluntary and flexible methods rather 
than legal compulsion for solving labour- 
management disputes. 

The present national policy on labour 
relations in the industry is recognized by 
those who framed it, and by contractors 
and unions operating under it, as a com- 
promise rather than a precise guarantee 
against interruptions of vital production, 
it is stated. However, according to the 
author, it has gained acceptance by the 
parties concerned because it seems to 
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provide the maximum assurance possible 
against strikes without depriving manage- 
ment and labour organizations of the 
initiative and freedom necessary for the 
progress of the atomic energy program. 


Threat of Strike 
in 1948 


The report points out that a strike threat 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, in the summer of 
1948, directed attention to labour relations 
in atomic energy. The President appointed 
a Commission on Labour Relations in 
Atomic Energy Installations, with the 
request that it suggest a desirable policy 
for the. conduct of labour relations in the 
industry. The investigations of the Com- 
mission resulted in the establishment of an 
Atomic Energy Labour Relations Panel, 
which was appointed by the President in 
April, 1949, to assist in peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes in vital parts of the 
program. 

The Panel was faced at the outset with 
reconciling two objectives of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, not easily compatible: 
first, the need for national security, and 
second, the desire to assimilate the atomic 
energy industry into the normal business 
structure of the country so far as possible. 
The Commission, it is stated, has con- 
sistently encouraged collective bargaining 
between the contractors and their employees 
on the normal and typical aspects of wages, 
hours, and working conditions, and has 
refused to interfere in bargaining sessions. 
At the same time the AEC has had to 
carry out its responsibility for controlling 
costs of the program and for protecting 
it against espionage and sabotage—which 
unavoidably affects the attitudes of man- 
agement and unions at the bargaining 
table. 


Procedures of Labour 
Relations Panel 


The complex, intertwined relationships of 
the various parties concerned make the 
Panel’s work difficult because of the wide 
variety of interests and the range of activi- 
ties involved. Actively participating in the 
atomic energy program are the Government, 
including Congress and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, representing the public in- 
terest; contractors, including universities, 
representing private industry; the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, representing 
workers with many different skills, who 
must consider their internal political prob- 
lems and the effect of contracts in atomic 
energy on their members elsewhere. 
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. labour-management 


A fundamental element in the success of 
the present policy is the reliance upon 
co-operation rather 
than legislation or dictation by the AEC. 
Companies and unions in the atomic energy 
program have agreed not to cause any ° 
interruption of production through’ strikes 
or changes in the basic working agreements 
without first giving the Panel a chance to 
resolve the differences. When one of the 
parties te a dispute in atomic energy feels 
that it has gone as far as possible in collec- 
tive bargaining and still has not been able 
to negotiate terms which are acceptable, it 
may then notify the Panel. This is in 
tacit recognition that the right to take 
economic action of any kind remains in 
escrow with the Panel until after this 
impartial group has either (1) dismissed 
the case as one affecting a non-essential 
part of the atomic energy program, or 
(2) had an opportunity to settle it. In 
theory, at least, no strike in atomic energy 
is possible until the Panel has been officially 
notified of the dispute and has followed its 
procedures. Thus the nation is safeguarded 
against any surprise emergency—and is 
further protected by the deliberative pro- 
cesses of the Panel. 

The procedures of the Panel purposely 
are indefinite. This is primarily to allow 
the Panel every opportunity to bring about 
an agreement but also to avoid letting the 
parties know in advance what to expect 
from the Panel so that they will be less 
eager “to relinquish their own responsi- 
bility for working out a solution.” Accord- 
ing to the author, the “fuzziness” of outline 
in part distinguishes the Panel’s procedures 
from compulsory arbitration. A further 
distinction, he points out, is that Panel 
recommendations are by no means an 
assured part of the process nor, once given, 
are they binding. They can be accepted 
or rejected by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the contractor, or the union. 


Attitude of Labour 


It is interesting to note the author’s state- 
ment that, prior to the establishment of 
the Panel, both AFL and CIO unions 
tended to favour the institution of com- 
pulsory arbitration in atomic energy 
plants. An AFL statement pointed out 
that “emotional pressures from the public, 
Congress, and [labour’s] own organizations, 
due to the tremendous public interest 
involved, serve as restrictions upon labour 
from exercising its prerogatives” (i.e. the 
right to strike). Am AFL officer said: 
“Bargaining with contractors, with the 
practical right to strike non-existent, is just 
mere shadow boxing.” 


A CIO official told a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee that “the possibility of a 
strike and the threat of a strike” is “part 
of the system of settling labour disputes 
in this country.” 

With the possibility of strikes removed, 
it seemed to both organizations that some 
modification of the collective bargaining 
process was necessary. “As a matter of 
fact,” the author states, “both unions tried 
to avoid the word ‘compulsory’ in connec- 
tion with arbitration, as this implied legis- 
lation and a standing injunction against 
strikes in the atomic energy industry. 
Legislation of this kind, both unions felt, 
would have far-reaching and evil effects on 
industrial relations. They also argued that 
experience in other countries showed that 
compulsory arbitration is not necessarily an 
airtight safeguard against strikes. Both 
unions preferred to have AEC require all 
of its contractors to agree ‘voluntarily’ to 
submit all disputes that could not be 
settled at the bargaining table to arbitra- 
tion. In return, the unions were willing to 
agree ‘voluntarily’ not to strike.” 


Avoidance of Special Legislation 


Commenting on the necessity for avoiding 
strikes in atomic energy plants, the author 
declares :— 


“Any formula that blocks strike action 
must also provide an alternative means of 
achieving a settlement that will be accepted 
by the parties. The only full substitute so 
far invented is compulsory arbitration. 
But time and again in the history of 
industrial relations, both here and abroad, 
compulsory arbitration has failed as. a 
positive guarantee against strikes. Unless 
an arbitration award is acceptable to both 
management and the union, a_ strike 
remains a very real possibility, and neither 
laws nor other compulsions are certain safe- 
guards. 

“Compulsory arbitration has the further 
drawback of harming the collective bar- 
gaining process. Experience has proved 
over and over again that’ when arbitration 
is known to be available at the end of the 
bargaining road, even those disputes which 
might under normal conditions be settled 
without a strike are pushed on to the 
arbitrator for decision. The President’s 
Commission sensed that this would be 
especially true in atomic energy, since both 
unions and management were so concerned 
with the precedent-setting effect of collec- 
tive bargaining in this field. A union faced 
with a wage settlement which it feels would 
be unpopular among the rank and file, and 


which perhaps is less than it hopes to get 


by calling a strike elsewhere, will often 


prefer to have the settlement decreed by an 
outsider, thus disclaiming any responsibility 
for, or acceptance of it. Similarly, manage- 
ment may prefer to be ‘forced’ into a wage 
increase which under the circumstances 
seems inevitable—but which it thinks is 
greater than it would agree to in its home 
plants—than to have the increase set as a 
‘voluntarily’ reached precedent.” 

The President’s Commission, in avoiding 
any recommendation for special anti-strike 
or arbitration legislation in atomic energy, 
put its faith imstead in creating the most 
favourable environment for achieving 
agreements. 


In its report to the President it said:— 


We make no recommendation for enact- 
ment of special legislation at this time, 
believing that the recommendations or 
something substantially equivalent to them 
should be given a trial for a period of 
2 or 3 years. If they failed to secure 
continuity of production at any vital 
Government-owned, privately operated 
atomic energy installation, the effect would 
be to throw the full responsibility back 
into the hands of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. If this responsibility then 
seemed to make any special legislation 
necessary—Congress would have the benefit 
of that experience in considering such 
special legislation. 


Cases Heard by Panel 


On June 10, 1950, the Atomic Energy 
Labour Relations Panel had been in exis- 
tence for over a year and had been called 
in on eleven cases. Nine had been settled 
satisfactorily by a variety of techniques and 
two were still in process. 

Four cases—two in construction at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, one involving a unit of 
guards at the Mound Laboratory in Miamis- , 
burg, Ohio, and one involving the deter- 
mination of the appropriate bargaining unit 
at Sandia Laboratory in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico—were settled after the Panel was 
called in, but before it formally accepted 
them. 

One case involving job classifications at 
the Mound Laboratory was settled by the 
Panel’s repeated referral of the dispute back 
to the parties for more bargaining. 

One wage case on a new construction 
job at the K-29 and K-31 building sites 
at Oak Ridge was settled by arbitration, 
although a short wildcat strike—quickly put 
down by union officers—marred the orderly 
handling of the case. 

Two wage cases—one at the X-10 
Laboratory at Oak Ridge and one at the 
Mound Laboratory—were mediated to 
settlement after the Panel had stimulated 
the parties to seek further agreement on 
basic facts. 
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The Panel made a formal recommenda 
tion on one case involving jurisdictional 
problems on an assignment of work for 
the new IX-29 and K-31 plant sites at Oak 
Ridge. 

The two cases still unsettled were over 
wages—one in the K-25 Plant at Oak 
Ridge and one at Knolls Laboratory in 
Schenectady, New York. 

An important factor in agreement-making 
to date and for the future, the author 
stresses, is the strong moral responsibility 
felt by contractors and labour unions to 
maintain atomic production. Both not only 
have patriotic motives, but also recognize 
that if the present policy proves ineffective 
in avoiding disastrous strikes in atomic 
energy, public opinion will demand _ that 
work stoppages be outlawed by drastic legis- 
lation—which, by extending government 
control over wages and working conditions, 
might have far-reaching effects on collective 
bargaining outside the industry. 

Difficult problems in atomic energy labour 
relations still remaining unsolved are raised 
by the author. One is the reconciliation 
of reasonable cost control by AEC with 
non-interference in collective bargaining 
between the contractors and _ their 
employees. Steps have been taken to work 
out with the contractors and unions 
involved broad principles which can serve 
as criteria for wage costs which the AEC 
will reimburse, but which will be sufficiently 
general to allow ample room for bargaining. 
No definite principles had been agreed to 
at the time the report was written. 


Strikes and the Public Interest 


A foreword to the report sketches the 
nature of the basic problem of maintaining 
peace in the atomic energy, as in other 
essential industries, as follows:— 

“Strikes in essential industries present one 
of. the great American dilemmas. They 
emphasize the frequent conflict between 
individual freedom and the common welfare. 

“By law and by tradition, the right to 
strike is an accepted feature of our demo- 
cratic society. American workers should be 
free to exercise their economic strength in 
order to obtain fair wages and good working 
conditions. The strike is their strongest 
weapon and ultimate source of power. 

“Nevertheless, we recognize that the 
exercise of that right should not be abused 
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to an extent where it irresponsibly threatens 
the overriding public interest. . Modern 
technology has so increased specialization 


‘and thus the economic interdependence of 


our people that strikes in essential indus- 
tries may disastrously affect the general 
health and safety. Today, a few strategi- 
cally placed individuals can make decisions 
adversely affecting millions of their 
fellows. 

“Certainly when there is a_ conflict 
between individual freedom and the public 
welfare, the latter must come first. When 
disagreements occur between employers and 
employees in essential industries, the public 
cannot tolerate prolonged work stoppages 
to force one side to change the position 
of the other and thereby reach ‘agreement.’ 
Our government neither can nor should 
permit parties to collective bargaining in 
these industries the extravagance of a 
genuine test of strength by a prolonged 
work stoppage. 

“No democratic government has long 
stood idly by in such cases, and none 
could remain long in office. Thus while 
the unlimited right to strike or lockout 
exists in theory, in practice it is a limited 
right—it exists only so long as it is not 
used beyond the limits of the public’s 
tolerance. ... 

“As a last resort, American governments 
have always stepped forward to end pro- 
longed work stoppages in essential indus- 
tries. Doubtless they will continue to do 
so—and with continued public approval. 
But what they should do after they step 
forward is subject to much less agreement. 
Compulsory arbitration, injunction, and 
plant seizure have been tried and generally 
found wanting. 

“In atomic energy, the experiment of not 
announcing in advance the precise nature 
of the government’s proposed action is 
being tried. Flexible and non-legalistic 
techniques are being employed.” 

The foreword adds that “it is clearly too 
soon to reach a final judgment as to the 
success or general applicability of the 
techniques being employed. But the short 
record is an encouraging one and future 
developments deserve careful attention.” 
There may well emerge, the statement 
continues, “a common law,” based on 
experience and precedent, that will have 
implications for management-labour rela- 
tions in other essential American industries, 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Significant parallels in the basic causes of industrial peace are 
found in the eight cases so far studied by the National Planning 
Association, in its attempt to find an answer to the question 
“What Makes Industrial Peace?” 


For its eighth case study of the causes of 
industrial peace under collective bargaining, 
the special committee of the National Plan- 
ning Association selected for analysis the 
Marathon Corporation, described in the 
report as “one of Wisconsin’s leading 
companies in the highly competitive paper 
industry.” 

In a statement accompanying the authors’ 
analysis, the NPA committee stresses the 
value of this particular study as a com- 
panion piece to Case Studies Nos. 1 and 
7, which dealt with paper companies on the 
West Coast and in New England (L.G., 
1949, p..708, and April, 1950, p. 438). 

This study, it is claimed, adds further 
strong evidence that constructive and 
reasonable attitudes of employers and 
union representatives toward bargaining are 
far more important in achieving industrial 
peace than outside factors such as the size, 
profitability, or location of the company, or 
the number of unions involved. 


Marathon Corporation 
and Seven Labour Unions 


The thirteen-year record of Marathon’s 
peaceful relations at four Wisconsin plants 
and one Michigan plant has been marked 
by integrity, good faith, and a willingness 
to bargain on the part of management and 
unions, according to the report. 

The company deals with seven unions, 
composed of all of the company’s produc- 
tion and maintenance workers, numbering 
about 3,000. The bulk are members of 
AFL’s twin paper unions, the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, and the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. The rest are 
members of four AFL printing unions and 
the independent International Association 
of Machinists. 

The record shows that there has never 
been a strike at Marathon. Arbitration has 
never been resorted to, although contracts 
eall for arbitration of differences over the 
interpretation and meaning of the contract. 
Neither the company nor any of the unions 
has resorted to the courts, and govern- 
mental administrative agencies have been 
called in on labour relations matters only 


when the law required it. Conciliation has 
been resorted to but twice, and on one of 
these occasions the matter was beyond the 
control of both the company and the local 
union. Both company and union credit 
the recent president of the 40-year old 
company as the “principal architect” of the 
relationship. 

The authors of the report conclude that 
there are twenty factors which have con- 
tributed in varying degrees to the remark- 
able record of industrial peace at Marathon. 
There seems no question to them, however, 
that most important are the facts that 
Marathon’s management officials act on the 
principle that “a company gets just about 
the kind of labour relations it asks for” 
and that the unions with which Marathon 
deals have a record of responsibility and 
maturity. 

The committee and the authors show 
that the company, the union, and the 
public have gained from this constructive 
relationship. The company has prospered 
and steadily expanded. Its sales have 
increased about five and one-half times; 
employment has almost quadrupled; and 
profits—figured on sales or net worth—are 
satisfactory. The workers have received 
wages above local levels, comparable to 
competitive rates within the industry as a 
whole, but somewhat below metropolitan 
standards. In addition, fringe benefits 
account for a sizeable amount of the com- 
pany’s wage bill. Employment has been 
steady and turnover low. Both the com- 
pany and the unions recognize the peril of 
losing’ customers due to work stoppages. 
There has been no collusion against the 
consumer through arbitrarily high prices. 

Referring to earlier Case Studies of pulp 
and paper companies, the NPA committee 
explains that three studies were made in 
the same industry in order to see how 
unions which have peaceful relations 
with one company fared with other 
companies in different geographical locales 
and under different bargaining conditions. 
“We wanted, too, to explore the effects 
that the size of the bargaining unit and 
the presence of multi-union bargaining had 
on specific relationships. Thus, although 
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there are similarities in these three cases, 
there are also important points of differ- 
ence.’ For example, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation (Case Study 1) is the second 
largest pulp and paper company in the 
country and it bargains as part of a region- 
wide employer group on the Pacific Coast. 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Com- 
pany in New Hampshire (Case Study 7) 
has less than 1,000 employees and it bargains 
individually with seven unions. Marathon 
is between the two, both geographically and 
in size, and it bargains with seven unions 
individually. Nevertheless, the authors and 
committee find significant parallels in the 
basic “causes” of industrial peace in the 
three paper companies, as well as in the 
other Case Studies of other companies in 
other industries. 

The Marathon study reaffirms the 
importance of the following factors found 
in the seven previously studied situations :— 

1. There is full acceptance by manage- 

ment of the collective bargaining pro- 

cess and of unionism as an institution; 
. The unions fully accept private owner- 
ship and operation of the industry; they 
recognize that the welfare of their 
members depends upon the successful 
operation of the business; 
3. The unions are strong, responsible, and 
democratic; 
4. The company stays out of the unions’ 
internal affairs; it does not seek to 


alienate the workers’ allegiance to their 
unions; 


bo 


. Mutual trust and confidence exist be- 
tween the parties. There have been no 
serious ideological incompatibilities; 

6. Neither party to bargaining has adopted 
a legalistic approach to the solution of 
problems in the relationship; 

7. Negotiations are “problem centered”— 
more time is spent on day-to-day 
problems than on defining abstract 
principles; 

. There is widespread union-management 
consultation and highly developed infor- 
mation sharing. 

The study gives a brief history of the 
company and describes the type of jobs 
performed. It then reviews the coming of 
the unions, and the developments of 
collective bargaining. A chapter entitled 
“administering the Contracts” deals with 
grievance procedure, seniority, discipline 
and discharge, and other matters. The 
study is enlivened with a series of accounts 
of episodes illustrating various aspects of 
the union-management relationship. 

It concludes with a listing of some of 
the problems which union and manage- 
ment may have to face in the future, which 
“may be tougher than anything the parties 
have had to face in the past.” 

“None of these possibilities, however, 
represents a matter so serious that it can- 
not be overcome by the same brand of 
integrity, good faith, and willingness to 
bargain which the parties have shown in 
the past. Furthermore, they have managed 
to build up a tremendous reservoir of good 
will which can withstand hard knocks.” 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Participation of ILO in 


United Nations Technical Aid Program 


The International Labour Organization 
has begun to provide technical assistance 
to its member countries as part of the 
United Nations program for the economic 
development of underdeveloped areas 
(L.G., March, 1950, p. 312; Aug., p. 118). 

The ILO’s contribution to the program 
is being co-ordinated with the contributions 
of other UN specialized agencies through 
the Technical Assistance Board which was 
established by a resolution approved by 
the Economic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The equivalent of $20,000,000 has been 
pledged by 54 Governments to finance the 
program up to December 31, 1951. Of this 
sum, roughly: $2,000,000 will be allocated to 
the ILO. 

The fields in which the ILO is providing 
assistance include vocational guidance and 
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training, employment service organization, 
migration, labour statistics, co-operation 
and handicrafts, industrial welfare, labour 
inspection, labour legislation, industrial 
relations, agricultural working and living 
conditions, social security, industrial safety, 
and industrial hygiene. Assistance will 
also be given in the solution of specific 
problems relating to particular industries 
or categories of persons. 

Assistance is being supplied by missions 
composed of experts, and in the form of 
seminars, training institutes, meetings for 
the exchange of information, and in 
various other ways. 

The ILO has provided technical assist- 
ance to its member states since the earliest 
years of the Organization. With the funds 
that have been made available under the 
new program, however, the possibilities of 
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increasing the Organization’s work of this 
kind have been considerably enlarged. 

Countries which have requested assistance 
within the ILO’s area of responsibility 
under the new program include Burma, 
Ceylon, Colombia, Ecuador, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Israel, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Thailand and Turkey. 


Preliminary work has been started on 
some of the projects proposed by these 
countries, and others are under considera- 
tion by the Technical Assistance Board. 
Certain of the projects will be undertaken 
by the ILO in co-operation with one or 
more of the other international organiza- 
tions participating in the program. 


Publication of Handhook on Canada’s National 
Employment Service Inaugurates ILO Series 


With the publication of National 
Employment Services, Canada, the Inter- 
national Labour Office has, as part of its 
manpower program, begun the issue of a 
series of handbooks intended to serve as 
a guide in the development and improve- 
ment of employment services throughout 
the world. The handbooks will bring 
together and make available in comparable 
form surveys of employment service 
policy, practices and techniques in various 
countries. 

The National Employment Service of 
Canada was requested to prepare the first 
report in the series. 

The material is presented according to 
a uniform plan which will be followed by 
the countries participating. The first two 


Freedom of Association and 


chapters include a general introduction and 
an account of the administrative organiza- 
tion of the service. The bulk of the infor- 
mation is contained in chapter 3, which 
describes in detail the functions, program 
and procedures of the service, under such 
headings as statement of policies, organiza- 
tion of placement work, employment in- 
formation, employment counselling, service 
to special categories of workers and special 
industries, and co-operation in economic 
and social planning and administration. 
The remaining chapters deal with the 
organization and operation of advisory 
committees, recruitment and training of 
employment service staff, private employ- 
ment agencies, and employment service 
research activities. Specimen forms are 
shown in the appendix. 


Conditions of Work in Venezuela 


The International Labour Office has 
published a report prepared by a mission 
sent to Venezuela by the ILO in response 
to an invitation from the Government of 
that country. 

Under the terms of this invitation, the 
purpose of the mission was “to secure 
complete and impartial information con- 
cerning social problems, general conditions 
of work in the different industries, the 
scope of the benefits and _ protection 
afforded to workers under the legislation 
in force and the National Government, and 
the development and functioning of trade 
unions.” The mission was headed by Jef 
Rens, senior Assistant Director-General of 
the International Labour Office. It spent 
seven weeks in Venezuela in 1949. 

According to the report, freedom of 
association in Venezuela “is far from being 
complete.” 

The report said the Venezuelan unions 
“do not at present enjoy a freedom of 
action and organization comparable to that 
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enjoyed by countries in which the func- 
tioning of workers’ organizations is pro- 
tected from legal or administrative 
restrictions.” 

At the same time, the report described 
the social legislation of Venezuela as “very 
progressive and conceived in such a manner 
as to ensure the effective protection of the 
workers.” 

It said that in the field of living condi- 
tions and conditions of work, certain 
Venezuelan laws generally conform to—and 
sometimes go beyond—ILO standards. 
However, it added, this legislation was not 
applied everywhere with the same degree 
of effectiveness. 

To consolidate the legislation, certain 
revisions appeared necessary, the mission 
suggested. It said, however, that it would 
be difficult for the Government to under- 
take these revisions without the active 
collaboration of the workers and employers 
concerned, and it emphasized that a return 
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to freedom of association appeared to be 

a condition for this colaboration. 

Certain measures taken by the Military 
Junta since the mission’s visit indicated a 
new trend in the Junta’s attitude toward 
the right to organize and other funda- 
mental freedoms, the report said. 

The mission said it had _ carefully 
refrained from expressing any judgment 
with regard to questions which did not fall 
within the terms of reference of the 
Venezuelan invitation. 

The mission suggested, however, “in the 
light of the situation” it had reviewed, that 
the Venezuelan Government “give the 
fullest and most earnest consideration to 
the following steps designed to permit the 
normal functioning of a healthy trade 
unionism.” 

1. Removal of the bar against the 
re-election by the trade unions of 
former members of their executive 
committees. 

. Lifting of the obligation to obtain 
prior Government approval for the 
holding of trade union meetings. 

3. Re-establishment of the liberty of 
the unions to form national federa- 
tions and confederations. 

4. Restoration of the right to strike 
and lockout within the limits of 
the labour law. 

5. Encouragement of collaboration in 
the economic and _ social field 
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ILO Report on Employment 
Conditions on Panama Ships 


The International Labour Office has 
published the report of a committee of 


inquiry which investigated employment 
conditions in ships flying the flag of 
Panama. 


The report was examined by the Govern- 
ing Body of the ILO, and was published 
in agreement with the Government of 
Panama. 

The volume contains a statement made 
by the Governing Body drawing attention 
to certain points concerning the report and 
making certain suggestions and recom- 
mendations. The volume also contains 
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between free strong and _ inde- 
pendent organizations of employers 
and workers. 


The report also suggested measures to 
improve Venezuela’s social security legis- 
lation and its labour inspection services. 

The report suggested that thé workers’ 
and employers’ organizations could them- 
selves contribute to the re-establishment of 
normal industrial relations in the country. 

It said the mission considered the 
employers should “endeavour without delay 
to set up free representative organizations, 
the absence of which constitutes a regret- 
table gap in the social structure” of 
Venezuela. 

The mission also considered, the report 
declared, that “the trade union officials 
might, to such a degree as is possible, 
protect the unions from the vicissitudes of 
political life and enhance their prestige and 
the effectiveness of their action by drawing 
a clearer demarcation between their purely 
trade union activities and their political 
activities: ). as.” 

“The mission is convinced,’ the report 
concluded, “that if the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment were to adopt the recommendations 
which it has put forward a secure founda- 
tion would be laid for the gradual 
development in Venezuela of a free trade 
union movement and a body of social 
legislation corresponding to the needs and 
aspirations of the Venezuelan people.” 


certain observations on the report made by 
the Government of Panama. 

The committee of inquiry was set up by 
the Governing Body in December, 1948 at 
the request of the Panamanian Government 
after the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation threatened a boycott of certain 
Panama flag ships. 

The committee was composed of Herman 
Vos, member of the Belgian Senate, repre- 
senting Governments; A. Dalgleish of the 
United Kingdom, representing the workers; 
and A. G. Fennema of the Netherlands, 
representing the employers. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The Honourable Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock, of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, was appointed during October to arbitrate the 
matters in dispute between the railways and the trade unions 
representing non-operating employees. 


Introduction 


Pursuant to the provisions of The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
discussions on the current dispute between 
the major railways and the trade unions 
representing groups of non-operating 
employees began in Montreal on October 4 
between officers of the four railway com- 
panies involved and the negotiating com- 
mittee of the seventeen associated unions. 

On October 10 the Government was 
notified by letter that the differences 
between the parties as to the terms of a 
collective agreement had not been resolved. 
The Government was also informed that 
the parties had been unable to agree upon 
the selection of a person to act as arbi- 
trator, as contemplated by the law passed 
by Parliament to terminate the railway 
strike of August 22-31. 

After the expiry of the thirty-day period 
provided by the Act for negotiations and 
of the fifteen-day extension thereof granted 
upon the request of the parties, His 
Excellency the Governor General in 
Council on October 17 appointed the Hon. 
R. L. Kellock, one of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, as the arbitrator 
to determine and decide all matters that 
had not been agreed upon between the 
railway companies and the unions. The 
appointment was made upon the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour, the 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, V.C., by Order in 
Council P.C. 4994. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Kellock entered 
upon his duties on October 27, when he 


convened a hearing in Montreal. The 
arbitration proceedings continued for three 
days the following week and were renewed 
on November 8. 

* “ 

Another development of interest during 
October was the receipt of majority and 
minority reports of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, of 
Brampton, Ontario, dealing with a dispute 
between the Ottawa Transportation Com- 
mission and its employees represented by 
Division No. 279, Amalgamated Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. The full text of 
the reports are printed below. Following 
the release of the Board’s recommenda- 
tions, the employees voted in favour of 
their acceptance but the recommendations 
were rejected by the employer. Further 
conversations were taking place between 
the parties at the end of the period under 
review. 

* * * 

The Minister of Labour also completed 
the personnel of two Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation to deal with disputes 
between The Canadian Press and its sub- 
sidiary, Press News, Limited, and their 
employees represented by the American 
Newspaper Guild. In the absence of a 
joint recommendation from other mem- 
bers, the Minister appointed His Honour 
Judge A. Cochrane, of Brampton, Ontario, 
as Chairman of each of the Boards. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 
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The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, 
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Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
torce and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 


reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises’ British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of October. 
The Board issued seven certificates desig- 
nating bargaining agents, rejected five 
applications for certification, and ordered 
four representation. votes. During the 
month the Board received three applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. Three certificates designating the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., as 
bargaining agent for separate units of deck 
officers employed by (1) Blue Peter Steam- 
ships Limited, on board the ss. Blue Peter 
II and mv. Blue Cloud; (2) Provincial 
Steamships Limited, on board the ss. 
Federal Trader, and by (3) Northlantic 
Sealers Limited, on board the ms. Blue 
Seal. Head offices of the Companies are 
located in St. John’s, Nfld. (L.G., Sept., 
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1950, p. 1556, and Oct., 1950, :p. 1669). 

The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., was certified as 
bargaining agent for three separate: units 
of engineers officers below the rank of 
chief engineer employed by the same 
Companies (L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556, and 
Oct., 1950, p. 1669). 

2. District Council No. 3, National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers ot Canada, 
Inc., for a unit of engineer officers below 
the rank of chief engineer employed by 
Paterson Steamships Limited, Fort William, 
Ont. (L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and five employers of 
longshoremen at the Port of Quebec, 
including the Albert G. Baker Company 


Limited, the Clarke Steamship Company 
Limited, W. G. McCauley, Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, and Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Limited. The applica- 
tions were rejected for the reason that the 
applicant organization had not received the 
support of a majority of the employees 
concerned in a vote conducted by the 
Board (L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1668). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Local No. 779, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union, and Canadian National Railways 
(Newfoundland Hotel, St. John’s, Nfld.) 
(L.G., March, 1950, p. 339). The Board 
ordered the vote following an investiga- 
tion and a public hearing of the parties 
concerned. 

2. The Canadian Air Line Flight Atten- 
dants’ Association and Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines Limited (L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1668). 
The Board ordered the vote following an 
investigation of the application. 

3. The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen 
and the Quebec and Ontario Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Montreal (L.G., 
July, 1950,.p. 1041). The Board ordered 
the vote following an investigation and a 


public hearing of the parties concerned 
(See Reasons for Judgment below). 

4. The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen 
and the Gulf and Lake Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal (L.G., Aug., 1950, 


p. 1169). The Board ordered the vote 
following an investigation and a_ public 
hearing of the parties concerned (See 


Reasons for Judgment below). 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit 
of locomotive engineers handling steam or 
other classes of motive power and employed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
in its Prairie and Pacific regions (Investi- 
gating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Division No. 1229, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Island 
Motor Transport Limited, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. (Investigating Officer: J. R. Kinley). 

3. Communications Workers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Northern Telephone Company Limited, 
New Liskeard, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. O'Neill). 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for certification affecting 


Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen, Applicant, 


and 


Quebee and Ontario Transportation Company, Limited, with 
head office at Montreal, Que., Respondent. 


This is an application for certification 
received by the Board under date of 
May 11, 1950, for certification of the 
Applicant as bargaining agent of a unit 
of employees of the Respondent con- 
sisting of unlicensed personnel employed 
on the vessels of the Respondent which 
operates a shipping business. 

The Applicant had, according to the 
report of the Board’s investigating officer 
following upon his check of the Appli- 
cants records, a majority of employees as 
members at the time the application was 
made. 

The Respondent contends that it had 


entered into a collective agreement, 
dated March i6, 1950, with the Sea- 
farers’ International Union representing 


this unit of employees for a term ending 
March 15, 1951. The Respondent con- 
tends that at the time the collective 
agreement became effective the Respondent 
had satisfied itself thaf the Seafarers’ 
International Union’ represented the 


The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and Messrs. W. L. Best, J. A. 
D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, A. R. Mosher, 


G. Picard and H. Taylor, members. The 
Judgment of the Board was delivered by 
the Vice-Chairman. 


majority of employees in the unit. The 
Respondent therefore submits that the 
application having been made less than ten 
months after the agreement became 
effective, the application is premature and 
should be rejected. 

The Respondent had entered into a 
collective agreement in 1949 with the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union which expired on 
March 14, 1950, and was not renewed. 
The Canadian Seamen’s Union intervened 
in the present proceedings but  subse- 
quently withdrawn, thereby abandoning 
any right it may have had to represent 
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the employees by reason of having had 
an agreement with the Respondent cover- 
ing the employees. The Canadian 
Seamen’s Union had not been certified as 
the bargaining agent of the employees 
zovered by the agreement. The Respon- 
dent states the agreement entered into with 
the Seafarers’ International Union on 
March 16, 1950, was entered into on the 
representations of that Union that it 
represented the employees covered by the 
agreement, and that the company in 
signing the agreement stipulated that it 
was provisional in nature until the Union 
satisfied the company that it did repre- 
sent the employees. The agreement was 
filed with the Department of Labour at 
the end of May, prior to which date the 
Respondent states the union had produced 
to it individual authorizations signed by 
147 out of 149 employees in the unit, 
designating the Seafarers’ International 
Union as bargaining representative of the 
employees and authorizing the Respon- 
dent to deduct union dues and _assess- 
ments from wages. In addition, the 
Respondent states each employee in sign- 
ing the monthly payroll sheet of the 
Respondent authorized the deduction of 
the monthly union dues to the Seafarers’ 
International Union from his monthly pay 
and its remittance to the union. These 
signed authorizations and payroll sheets 


were produced at the hearing. The 
authorizations so filed are dated at 
various dates running from March 30, 


1950, at earliest, ito June, 1950, the great 
majority thereof bearing dates from 
March 30 on through to the end of the 
month of April, 1950.” 

On the other hand, the Applicant 
points out that the aforesaid agreement 
between the Respondent and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union, a copy of 
which was produced at the hearing, con- 
tuins a provision requiring the employees 
as a condition of employment to either 
join the union and continue as members 
thereof during their employment or, in 
the alternative, to pay one month’s dues 
as well as initiation fees and to pay 
subsequent monthly dues as required of 
union members, and _ providing that 
failure by an employee to pay arrears of 
monthly dues at a pay-off date shall 
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constitute a bar to further employment 
until arrears are paid. The Applicant 
claims that, although the agreement is 
stated by the Respondent to have been 
provisional only, pending the establish- 
ment by the Seafarers’ International 
Union of its claim to represent the 
employees, nevertheless the provision 
recited above was given effect to and made 
applicable . immediately following the 
execution of the agreement, and that 
employees signed the authorization cards 
in March and April subsequent to the 
signing of the agreement under threat of 
loss of employment. 

It is clear from the evidence before 
the Board that at the time the agreement 
between the Respondent and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union was signed that 
union had no authority of any kind to 
represent the employees covered by the 
agreement. The Respondent states that 
the agreement was not to be effective until 
the Seafarers’ International Union had 
established its representative status to the 
satisfaction of the company. 

The Board is of opinion that the exist- 
ence of an agreement entered into in the 
circumstances related above should not be 
permitted to operate as a bar to the making 
of the present application. 

The Board accordingly, without consider- 
ing it necessary to the disposition of the 
application to reach any conclusion as to 
the final effect of the aforesaid agreement 
and the opposing contentions of the parties, 
gives its consent to the making of the 
present application. A vote will be taken, 
under the direction of the Chief Exec- 
utive Officer of the Board, of the 
employees in the bargaining unit, namely 
the unlicensed personnel employed on the 
vessels of the Respondent. The names 
of both unions will appear on the ballot. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 
I. R. Prazorr, Esq., 
M. E. Nurraty, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 
C. R. McKenzin, Esq., K.C., 
W. E. Cotuison, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, October 12, 1950. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for certification affecting 


Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen, Applicant, 


and 


Gulf and Lake Navigation Company Limited, with head office at 
Montreal, Quebec, Respondent. 


This is an application for certification 
of the Applicant as bargaining agent of a 
unit of employees of the Respondent con- 
sisting of unlicensed personnel employed on 
the vessels of the company which operates 
a shipping business. The application is 
dated June 21, 1950, and was received by 
the Board on June 23, 1950. The Board’s 
investigating officer reports, following a 
check of union records, that a majority 
of employees in the unit were members 
of the Applicant organization at the date of 
application. 

The Canadian Seamen’s Union is the 
certified bargaining agent of employees in 
the unit by virtue of a subsisting certifica- 
tion order made in 1946. The last collective 
agreement between the Respondent and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union expired in 
March, 1949. The Canadian Seamen’s 
Union has not intervened in respect of the 
present application. In these circumstances, 
it must be assumed that the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union no longer represents a 
majority of employees in the unit. The 
certification granted to that union as afore- 
said is accordingly revoked. 

The Respondent in opposing the appli- 
cation denies that the Applicant represents 
the majority of employees, and states that 
it entered into a collective agreement with 
the Seafarers’ International Union under 
date of July 11, 1950, effective from July 1, 
1950, to run until March 31, 1951, covering 
the employees in the proposed bargaining 
unit. 

Both the Respondent and the Seafarers’ 
International Union should be well aware 
that where a union has been certified as 
a bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
under the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 


The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 


Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and Messrs. W. L. Best, J. A. 
D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, A. R. Mosher, 


G. Picard and H. Taylor, members. The 
Judgment of the Board was delivered by 
the Vice-Chairman. 


tions and Disputes Investigation Act, no 
other union has authority under the Act 
to represent the unit for collective bar- 
gaining nor to bind employees in the unit 
by collective agreement until that certifica- 
tion 1s revoked. 

In any event, the application was filed 
prior to the date of the alleged collective 
agreement, and is therefore in order as to 
the time when made. The Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union which is the other party to 
the alleged collective agreement has not 
intervened to oppose the application nor to 
attempt to establish its right to represent 
the employees in the unit. 

A vote will be taken of employees in 
the bargaining unit consisting of unlicensed 
personnel on the ships of the Respondent, 
under the direction of the Chief Executive 
Officer. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 


I. R. Prazorr, Esq., 
M. E. Nuttatu, Esq.., 
for the Applicant. 


J. Brisset, Esq., K.C., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, October 12. 1950. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During the month of October the Min- 
ister appointed Conciliation Officers to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
following parties :— 

1. Local No. 38-163, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, and the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, repre- 
senting Canadian National Steamships, The 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 


Coast Steamship Service), Frank Water- 
house of Canada Limited, Packers Steam- 
ships Company Limited, and Union Steam- 
ships Limited (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

2. Local B1440, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, and Chaudiére 
Water Power Owners and Lessees, Ottawa 
(Conciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 
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3. The Canadian Navigators’ Federation 
and the Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry 
Company Limited, Prescott, Ont. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: L. Pepin). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


On September 19, 1950, the Mu£nister 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with matters in 
dispute between Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Limited, Port Hope, Ont., a 
Federal Crown Company, and Local No. 
13173, District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America. The Board was appointed 
following receipt of the report of W. Dunn, 
who had been appointed by the Minister 
of Labour for the Province of Ontario as 
Conciliation Officer to deal with the dispute 
on the assumption that the Company came 
within the jurisdiction of the provincial 
authorities. Constitution of the Board has 
been delayed pending further discussions 
between the parties and with officials of 
the Federal Department of Labour. 


Conciliation Boards 
Fully Constituted 
The two Boards of Conciliation and 


Investigation appointed by the Minister on 
September 8, 1950, to deal with matters 


in dispute between The Canadian Press 
and the American Newspaper Guild and 
between Press News Limited and the 
American Newspaper Guild (L.G., Nov., 
1950, p. 1895) were fully constituted on 
October 30, 1950, with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Bramp- 
ton, Ont., as Chairman. Judge Cochrane 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Boards, 
Messrs. Gordon R. Munnock, K.C., and 
Herbert Orliffe, both of Toronto, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the companies and union, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report 
Received 


On October 19, 1950, the Minister 
received the majority and minority reports 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission and Division No. 279, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556). The 
texts of the majority and minority reports 
are reproduced below. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Ottawa Transportation Commission, 


and 


Division No. 279, Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America. 


Meetings of this conciliation board were 
held at Ottawa on the 1st and 2nd days 
of August, 1950, and again at Ottawa on 
the 16th and 17th days of August, 1950. 
A further meeting of the board was held 
at Toronto on the 6th day of September, 
1950. 

The following were present at the 
meetings held in Ottawa. On behalf of 
the Union: Messrs. W. P. Wall, Inter- 
national Representative of Amalgamated 
Association SER & MCE of America; 
J. A. Robinson, President of Ottawa Local 
No. 279; T. H. Hammell, Secretary; 
A. Brisbois, Treasurer; M. Goulet, Vice- 
President; H. Dyett, member of the 
executive; and J. H. Stitt, counsel. On 
behalf of the Commission: Messrs. E. F. 
Marchand, member of the Commission; 
D. N. Gill, General Manager, and A. W. 
Beament, K.C., counsel. 

All members of the board were present 
at the meeting held in Toronto on the 
6th of September which was for the pur- 
pose of considering our report. 
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On October 19, 1950, the Minister 
of Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with the dispute between the 
Ottawa Transportation Commission and 
Division No. 279, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America 
(L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556). 

The Board was composed of His 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, 
Ontario, Chairman; John J. Connolly, 
K.C., Ottawa, and C. L. Dubin, Toronto, 
members appointed on the nominations 
of the Company and Union, respectively. 

The texts of the Board’s majority and 
minority reports are reproduced here- 
with. 


We should first deal with the question 
raised by the Commission as to whether 
the Agreement dated the 6th day of 


September, 1948, is still in full force and 
effect. The Commission has consistently 
taken the position that this Agreement is 
in fact still in effect and that the only 
question at issue which the conciliation 
board can consider is the question of 
pensions. The attitude of the Commis- 
sion on this point is clearly set out in 
a letter from Mr. W. R. Creighton, 
Chairman of the Commission to Mr. 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, dated the 13th of March, 1950. 
The parts of the letter which directly refer 
to the question as to whether there is an 
existing contract read as follows:— 

In view of the fact that neither party 
to the Collective Agreement gave a notice 
terminating the Agreement at the end of 
1949 under the provisions of Section 5, 
the Agreement automatically continues for 
the year 1950. Accordingly, since this 
Collective Agreement was entered into and 
up to the present time neither party has 
had or now has the right to require the 
other party to commence collective bar- 
gaining. That being so, neither party 
has at this time the right to request 
nor is there power in law to instruct a 
conciliation officer to confer with the 
parties. 

Despite the legal position set out above, 
the Commission is quite willing, without 
prejudice to the continuance of the 
present Collective Agreement, to resume 
negotiations with the Union of a supple- 
mentary agreement and the introduction 
of a pension plan. The Commission must, 
however, oppose the appointment of a 
Conciliation Officer at the present time 
under the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
in view of the valid and _ subsisting 
Collective Agreement between the Union 
and this Commission. 


A submission setting forth certain facts 
was made to the Hon. the Minister of 
Labour by the Union which bears date 
the 16th day of March, 1950, and some 
further correspondence in addition to the 
letter above referred to was had between 
the Commission and the Department. In 
this correspondence the Commission 
adhered to its original position but, in 
spite of representations made by the 
Commission, a Conciliation Officer was 
eventually appointed by the Department of 
Labour. The Officer failed to bring about 
a settlement between the parties and in 
his report to the Department bearing date 
the Ist day of June, 1950, it was pointed 
out among other things that the Union 
wished a Board of Conciliation to be set 
up but that the Commission was opposed 
to this being done. The Conciliation 
Officer had failed to arrange a settlement 
and recommended that a Board be estab- 
lished, and this Board was established on 
the 6th of June last. The setting up of 
the Board was done over the strong objec- 
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tions of the Ottawa Transportation Com- 
mission, and the Commission has not since 
in any way or at any time changed from 
its. original position. 

It may be significant that the appoint- 
ment which is under the seal of the Hon. 
the Minister of Labour reads as follows: 
“Now therefore, the undersigned, the Min- 
ister of Labour of Canada, pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 17 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
does hereby appoint a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, to be constituted as 
in the said Act provided, which Board shall 
endeavour to effect agreement between the 
parties on the matters on which they have 
not agreed.” No complete agreement has 
been arrived at since the appointment of 
the Conciliation Board and it is obvious, 
keeping in mind the position which has 
always been taken by the Commission and 
not receded from, that a settlement at the 
present time is not possible. Failing a 
settlement and following these conciliation 
proceedings the parties have certain rights. 
We have been asked to make a finding as 
to the legal position of the parties, but we 
are not sure that we should do so for the 
following reasons :— 


1. To some extent at least we are being 
asked to review an Act of the Minister of 
Labour and this is not desirable. 


2. A finding one way or the other might 
prejudicially affect the rights of the parties 
or one of them. 


3. It is possible that one or other of the 
parties might apply to the courts for a 
ruling as to its legal position notwithstand- 
ing any finding which might be made by 
this board. 

Under the circumstances we have con- 
cluded that it is advisable that we deal 
with all matters at issue between the parties 
and make our recommendations on the 
merits. 

In this conciliation there were originally 
six matters at issue between the parties as 
follows:— 

(a) Request by the Union for a twenty- 

cent per hour general wage increase. 

(b) Request for a ten-cent per hour differ- 

ential for skilled tradesmen. 

(c) Request for increased vacation days 

with pay. 

(d) Request for improvements in working 

conditions. 

(e) Request for alterations in sick benefits. 


(f) Request for establishment of a super- 
annuation scheme. 


Of the above the request for improve- 
ments in working conditions was settled by 
direct negotiations between the parties 
following the first sittings of the conciliation 
board. 
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(a) Twenty-cent per hour general wage 
increase: 


The Union submitted a statement (which 
was not questioned by the Commission) 
showing the rates paid to first class oper- 
ators by twenty-seven different transporta- 
tion systems throughout Canada. The 
highest rate paid is $1.274 per hour; the 
lowest rate is 85 cents per hour—the Ottawa 
Transportation Commission pays its first 
class operators one dollar per hour. The 
average rate of pay, excluding Ottawa and 
excluding also the cost-of-living bonuses 
which are paid in certain places, is approxi- 
mately $1.084 per hour; from which it will 
be seen that the Ottawa rate is well below 
the average. There has been a substantial 
increase in the cost of living since the 
Ottawa rate was established on the Ist of 
January, 1949, and this fact has an 
important bearing on the question as to 
what is a fair wage. No evidence has been 
submitted to the board which would 
suggest valid reasons why the Ottawa rate 
for operators should be so far below the 
average. It is our understanding that 
generally speaking the operators’ rate is 
taken as the yardstick by which all of the 
rates are measured, and it would appear 
that the rates paid not only to operators 
but to other employees of the Commission 
are somewhat lower than those paid by 
other transportation systems. Since the last 
meeting of the board in Toronto we have 
considered the matter carefully and we 
recommend an increase of 15 cents per hour 
across-the-board, of which 124 cents per 
hour shall be effective as of the Ist day of 
April, 1950, and the remaining 24 cents per 
hour as of January 1, 1951. 

Tt will be noted that after lengthy nego- 
tiations between the Commission and the 
Union the matter first went to conciliation 
on the 25th of March last; this being so 
-we are of the opinion that the suggested 
dates are reasonable under all the circum- 
stances. The employees should not be 
penalized for the long delay in the nego- 
tiations because it would appear that both 
sides are to some extent at least responsible 
for the delay; on the other hand it is 
obvious that if no provision is made for 
increased rates to be retroactive, employers 
could profit perhaps in some instances 
unfairly by prolonging negotiations. 


(6) Ten-cent per hour differential for 
skilled tradesmen: 

It is our opinion that differentials for 
skilled tradesmen should be established. 
The Union request is for ten cents per hour, 
but the evidence on the point is not too 
complete or satisfactory and we find it 
difficult, on what is before us, to reeommend 
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a specific rate. We are of the opinion that 
differentials could be settled between the 
parties if base rates were first agreed upon, 
but under the circumstances and on what 
is before us the request of the Union for a 
ten cent differential does not appear to be 
unreasonable. We would therefore recom- 
mend adoption of the ten cent differential 
leaving it to the parties to decide as to 
how it should be applied, but on the under- 
standing that existing differentials if any 
should not be reduced. 

The Commission contends that it is 
financially unable to meet the demands of 
the Union; if this contention be correct the 
solution is in our opinion obvious, namely— 
to increase fares to meet increased costs of 
operations. It should be noted that there 
has been no substantial increase in fares for 
many years. 


(ec) Increased vacation days with pay: 


We recommend in favour of two weeks’ 
vacation after two years’ service. 


(d) Improvements in working condit- 
ions: 
Settled. 
(e) Alterations in sick benefits: 


This question was not seriously in issue— 
little reference was made to it during the 
sittings of the board. The matter is referred 
to on page 15 of the Union brief under the 
heading Clause 10—Sections 31 and 32. 
This is a quotation from a memorandum 
indicating the position taken by the Ottawa 
Transportation Commission with regard to 
the presentations of the Union, and this 
quotation indicates an intention on the part 
of the Commission to improve the position 
of its employees so far as sick benefits are 
concerned. Very little was said during the 
sittings and therefore the matter does not 
appear to be in issue and it seems to us 
that if there are differences between the 
parties they could in all probability be 
settled by direct negotiations. We there- 
fore make no recommendation in connection 
with this matter. 


(f) Establishment of 
scheme: 


The establishment of a superannuation 
scheme or plan is in itself not an issue 
between the parties as the Commission has 
always indicated its willingness to do so. 
Practically the sole question at issue in 
connection with this matter is the refusal 
of the Commission to recognize “past 
service” rendered by the employees when 
the transportation system was owned and 
operated by the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company. The Commission takes the posi- 
tion that when the system was purchased 
by the City of Ottawa the City did not 


superannuation 


purchase the Company but only the 
physical assets of the Company. At the 
time of the purchase no superannuation 
scheme or plan had ever been set up by 
the Company. It would appear that repre- 
sentations had in the past been made by 
the Union to the Company on this subject 
but it had never been pressed to a conclu- 
sion. The Commission takes the position 
that it is not legally bound to recognize 
“past service” to the Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way Company, and it is contended -further 
that the Commission has no funds on hand 
out of which such a fund could properly 
be set up. It would appear that this con- 
tention is correct. 

On the other hand the men who have 
given many years of faithful service to 
the Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
to the publie of Ottawa and who are faced 
with permanent lay-offs in the near future 
are not in a happy position. Whether this 
matter was considered by the City Council 
at the time of the purchase has not been 
disclosed and it has not been shown that 
the Union made any representations to the 
Council at that time. It would appear 
therefore that the responsibility for the 
present situation does not rest entirely on 
the shoulders either of the Union or of the 
Corporation; nevertheless we are of the 


opinion that it is desirable that in any . 


superannuation plan or scheme which may 
be established recognition should be given 
to past service. It is our understanding that 
the street railway system is owned by the 
Corporation of the City of Ottawa, but 
operated by the Commission for the City. 
If in fact funds or means to provide funds 
for this purpose are not available to the 
Commission, it may be that the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Ottawa might recognize 
an obligation to these men and provide the 
necessary funds to finance a superannuation 
plan. In its request for recognition of past 
service the Union asks for twenty dollars 
per year for each completed year of service, 
but not exceeding twenty years in any case. 
In view of the fact that the entire respon- 
sibility for the present situation does not 
rest on the Corporation or the Commission, 
we recommend that in any plan or scheme 
for superannuation which may be set up 
recognition be given ten years of past 
service rendered prior to the date when the 
Commission purchased the physical assets 
of the Ottawa Electric Railway Company, 
namely, August 10, 1948. 

Dated at Brampton this 18th day of 
October, A.D. 1950. 


(Sgd.) A. Cocurane (Judge), 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) C. L. Dustin, 
Employees’ Nominee. 
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Minority Report 


The 1949 contract between the Ottawa 
Transportation Commission and , Division 
No. 279, Amalgamated Association of 
Street Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees representing the men, set out 
certain specific provisions to govern the 
relationships which were to obtain between 
the parties. There may have been some 
matters not covered by the contract and 
upon which both parties felt no prescribed 
course of conduct was required. The 
method of terminating the contract, how- 
ever, was not one of these. Section 5 of 
clause 2 of the Agreement reads:— 

This agreement shall be in effect from 
the Ist day of January, 1949, until the 
3lst day of December, 1949, and shall 
continue from year to year thereafter until 
terminated by either party giving the other 
two months’ notice of termination prior 
to the 3lst day of December, 1949, or any 
anniversary thereof. 


If either of the parties wished to term- 
inate the contract it was bound to follow 
the rule prescribed in the aforesaid section. 
Neither party has taken advantage of this 
clause and I cannot see how it could be 
said in the result that the contract was 
terminated. If the clause were obscure 
there might be some ‘room for doubt as to 
its meaning. But it is clear and it was not 
invoked. 

It has been suggested that the letter 
written by the Union on the 31st day of 
October, 1949, seeking to have amendments 
made to the Agreement for 1950 was tanta- 
mount to a notice of eancellation. This 
argument might have been of avail to 
cancel the existing contract if there had 
been no easily understood method of 
cancelling. 

Moreover it was stated for the Commis- 
sion at the hearing im the presence of all 
parties, and not denied by the Union, that 
at a meeting between the parties shortly 
after the letter of October 31, 1949, was 
dispatched, the Union stated to the Com- 
mission’s representatives that it was not its 
intention to terminate the agreement. 

It is true that in a subsequent letter 
dated the 14th of December, 1949, the 
Union argued that it had sought to term- 
inate the agreement by the earlier letter 
of October 31. This I think was a protest 
after the event and written to attempt to 
accomplish indirectly (and too late) what it 
could so easily and simply have done in 
time if it had so intended. 

To hold, as I do, that no effective notice 
of termination of the Agreement was given 
is not to take too technical a view. It is 
simply to hold that when two parties agree 
by written contract to observe a simple 
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rule of conduct, they are both bound to 
observe that rule or to be bound by the 
consequences of their failure so to do. 


Pensions: 


Both parties to the dispute agree that 
the question of pension rights is open for 
conciliation for 1950. The Union claims 
that the Commission should recognize the 
past service of employees who qualify for 
a period of twenty years. The Commis- 
sion is willing to recognize past service for 
pensions back to August 13, 1948. This was 
the date upon which the Commission took 
over the assets of the transportation system 
and which it is now managing and operating 
in the City of Ottawa. 

The Commissioners, as Trustees for the 
Corporation of the City of Ottawa, say 
that in law they cannot provide pensions 
for their employees based upon services 
rendered to a former employer. For the 
Commission it is stressed that in 1948 the 
physical assets of the Ottawa Electric 
Railway Company were purchased by the 
City of Ottawa, the Commission was estab- 
lished and it was directed to manage and 
operate the assets then bought. There is 
in evidence before us, and not denied by 
the Union as authentic, a Notice in the 
following form dated August 10, 1948. 


Ottawa Transportation Commission 
Special Notice 
to the Employees of the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company 


All the present employees of the Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company desiring to con- 
tinue their employment with the exception 
of a few who have been notified by letter, 
will be re-engaged by the Ottawa Trans- 
portation Commission on August 13, 1948, 
with their present status and seniority. 

However, the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission can accept no responsibility for 
past service of any employee previous to 
August 13, 1948. 

It is the intention of the Ottawa Trans- 
portation Commission to continue for the 
present the benefits presently enjoyed under 
The OER Insurance and Benefit Plan. 

The Ottawa Transportation Commis- 
sioners look forward to receiving from the 
employees the same loyal and efficient 
service and co-operation that they have 
rendered to their former employers. 

The Commissioners will in turn endeavour 
to keep the welfare of the employees before 
them at all times. 


Ottawa Transportation Commission. 
Ottawa, August 10, 1948. 


Every employee of the Ottawa Electric 
Railway Company who was hired by the 
Commission received this notice and 
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accepted employment with the Commis- 
sion subject to its terms. I can find no 
authority in law for the Commission to 
recognize any pension rights and which 
would involve an expenditure of money by 
the Commission, for services except those 
rendered to the Commission. ; 

The Ottawa Electric Railway Company 
did not establish a pension scheme for its 
employees before it sold its physical assets 
to the City of Ottawa. It was said that 
the Union had tried many times to have a 
pension scheme established, but without 
success. When the negotiations for the 
purchase by the City were conducted, 
apparently no consideration was given to 
the matter. It did not seem to be a factor 
which influenced the City when the pur- 
chase price was determined. The Union 
apparently did not then bring the matter 
to the attention of the Civie authorities. 
Yet it now appears as a potential liability 
of some $450,000 for the system and in- 
directly for the City if the Union demands 
are met in full. I think it would be too 
much to ask the Commission alone to 
assume this responsibility. 

For the Union it is urged and particu- 
larly on behalf of the older employees, that 
these men have given a lifetime of service 
to a transportation system for the citizens 
of Ottawa. Many of these employees are 
now reaching the end of their employable 
time and they have comparatively little 
security. 

While I have trouble trying to convince 
myself that there is a moral responsibility 
on the part of the Commission, I think the 
citizens of Ottawa generally would feel that 
something should be done to recognize for 
the employees more past service than the 
service rendered to August, 1948. At the 
present time there is a pension fund cover- 
ing past service for the civic employees 
including the firemen and the policemen. 
The pension fund for employees of the 
street railway system would be in accord 
with the policy followed for other civic 
employees and with the trend of such 
matters today. In the circumstances, how- 
ever, and taking into account the facts 
which I have stated above, I would recom- 
mend to the Commission that their pension 
scheme should recognize past service to no 
more than 10 years prior to January 1, 1951. 
accepted employment with the Commis- 
This is approximately 74 years more than 
the Commission feels it should go and it 
is ten years less than the Union demand. 


Wage increase: 

The Union demand on wages is for a 
twenty-cent per hour increase across-the- 
board. Section 14 (b) of the Agreement 
dated the 6th of December, 1948, between 


the Commission and the Union, provides 
for a cost-of-living bonus to be paid by the 
Commission based upon the Cost-of-Living 
Index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The clause states that wages would go up or 
down depending upon whether or not the 
Index rose or fell by three points from the 
Index figure of 166°6. At the time of the 
hearing the Index.had not yet reached the 
point where Section 14 (b) could be in- 
voked. The effect of the present wage 
demand is to accelerate the arrangement 
then made. This fact, in my view, should 
influence the finding of the Board. 

There is another factor which should be 
considered. The Commission is operating 
a publicly owned enterprise. The Commis- 
sioners carry on as Trustees for the City 
and so for the citizens of Ottawa. When 
the budgets are prepared the Commission’s 
plans are fixed for the year. Any extra 
expenses which arise accordingly, put the 
Commission that much farther into debt. 
In this case there is no question of the 
Commission piling up profits for distribu- 
tion to shareholders. It may be that the 
Commission is operating along very con- 
servative financial lines. That may be a 
form of criticism which is _ frequently 
directed at publicly owned utilities, but it 
is a policy of which taxpayers appear to 
approve. Practically the only source of 
revenue which the Commission receives, 
comes from the fare box. If the Board is 
to consider a wage increase I think it would 
be unfair to make it retroactive. The 
Commission should meet its operating 
expenses out of current revenue. To make 
a wage increase retroactive when no surplus 
is being accumulated for dividends as in 
the case of a privately owned company, 
would not in my judgment be equitable. I 
do not think that either party to this dis- 
pute is responsible for any delay in reaching 
a firm conclusion about a wage increase. 

In view of what I have already stated 
about the failure of the Union to cancel the 
1949 contract effectively and for the other 
reasons set out under this heading, I do 
not feel I should make any recommendation 
about the wage increase to become effec- 
tive before January 1, 1951. 

It may not be within the province of 
this Board to make a recommendation for 
any year but 1950. However, I think in 
the interests of the parties it would be 
helpful if I were to state what I think 
should take place at January 1, 1951 in the 
way of a wage increase. 

I think sufficient evidence was given at 
the hearing to indicate that wage levels in 
the Ottawa area of Ontario are not as high 
as they are in the more highly industrial- 
ized centres like Hamilton, Toronto and 


Windsor. The present basic wage for oper- 
ators in Ottawa is $1 per hour. In ‘Toronto, 
1 believe it is $1.24. In Hamilton it is 
approximately $1.24. In Windsor it is 
approximately $1.274. 

Other systems, though perhaps smaller, 
in the Ottawa area, pay wages for the same 
work of from 85 cents to 90 cents. I think 
it would be fair to suggest to the Commis- 
sion that a wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour beginning January 1, 1951, be granted. 
Wage differential: 

The Union asks for a differential running 
between 2 and 10 cents an hour for some 
of its employees. The best evidence given 
under this heading was by Maurice Goulet 
who is a welder. Other evidence on the 
differential was not satisfactory and I do 
not think it sufficient to enable the Board 
to make a reasonable finding. It was stated 
before the Board that the question of the 
differential was raised at the last meeting 
held by the parties and was not properly 
discussed. I believe the Board would be 
justified and would be doing both sides a 
service, by recommending that the parties 
themselves adjust the differential. If after 
further meetings they both find they cannot 
agree, the question could be submitted to 
us again. My view, however, is that the 
differential can be settled amicably. The 
Commission has taken the initiative before, 
in this. 

Vacation with pay: 

Under the present agreement the Com- 
mission provides holidays with pay as 
follows :— 

6 days after 1 year 

7 days after 2 years 
8 days after 3 years 
9 days after 4 years 
10 days after 5 years. 


The Union has requested two weeks’ holi- 
days with pay after 1 year of service. The 
Commission is willing to meet the Union’s 
demand as follows:— 


After 1 year 7 days holidays with 6 


days’ pay. 

After 3 years 10 days holidays with 9 
days’ pay. 

After 5 years 14 days holidays with 12 
days’ pay. 


The history of this question indicates that 
the Commission has been liberalizing its 
approach every year. I believe the Com- 
mission will continue to improve the holiday 
position as time goes on. Accordingly I 
would recommend for acceptance the new 
holiday schedule as proposed by the 
Commission. 
(Sgd.) Joun J. Connoury. 

October 12, 1950. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 

A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Mining 
Coal Mining 


CAPE BRETON AND SPRINGHILL, N.S— 
DomInIon Coat CoMPANY LIMITED AND 
CUMBERLAND RAILWAY AND Coat Com- 
PANY AND UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, DISTRICT 26. 


Agreements to be in effect from February 
1, 1950, to January 31, 1952, and from year 
to year thereafter, subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the mine committee in 
the discharge of their duties as provided for 
in the agreement which applies to all union 
members and to all eligible to membership in 
the union. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of all union members all dues, 
fines and initiation fees, and also assessments 
and levies for strictly union purposes. The 
maximum amount to be so deducted in any 
one month shall not exceed $5. 

Hours: 8 per day, in machine shops 8% 
per day. If necessary, surface workers may 
be required to work 4 hour longer to facili- 
tate their own work or the work of the next 
shift or day. Overtime: Collieries: surface— 
machinists, mechanics, carpenters, black- 
smiths, electricians, shaftsmen (No. 2 
colliery), masons (No. 4 colliery), will be 
paid time and one-half for overtime and 
double time for Sundays and statutory holi- 
days; underground—workers will be paid 
only for the actual time worked after the 
regular shift or on Sundays and legal holi- 
days, except that rope splicers who work less 
than 4 hours overtime will be paid a half 
shift and those who work over 4 hours will 
be paid a full shift. Machine shops, con- 
struction and property department, outside 
mechanical and electrical departments, splint 
erushing plant and stone dump—time and 
one-half for overtime and double time for 
Sundays and legal holidays will be paid to 
all classes of labour. Central power plant 
—-machinists, masons and electricians will be 
paid time and one-half for overtime, double 
time for Sundays and legal holidays. Inter- 
national and Louisburg piers—carpenters, 
machinists, blacksmiths and electricians time 
and one-half for overtime, double time for 
Sundays and legal holidays; all other 
employees will be paid for the actual time 
worked after regular hours or on Sundays 
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and legal holidays. Warehouse department-— 


employees will be paid for actual time 
worked. Cumberland Railway and Coal 
Company: Surface—time and one-half for 
overtime, double time for Sundays and 


straight time for legal holidays will be 
paid to mechanics, machinists, blacksmiths, 
plumbers, boilermakers, carpenters, masons, 
electricians and helpers; underground—time 
and one-half for Sundays, actual time 
worked for overtime and for work on legal 
holidays. 

Vacation with pay will be granted to 
employees covered by the agreement in 
accordance with the Supplementary Finding 
and Directions of the National War Labour 
Board, dated January 20, 1944, as modified 
by later negotiations. 

Wage rates for certain classes: the agree- 
ments contain schedules of mining rates for 
the various collieries showing the rates per 
ton of coal mined, rates for timbering, push- 


ing, etc. Where daily rates are given’ they 
are as follows: underground workers— 
labourers, drivers, pit stablemen $8.14; 


pickmen $8.24 and $8.41; bratticemen, chock 
builders, chock drawers’ helpers $8.24; 
rollermen $8.26, dispatchers $8.61, pipemen 
$8.70, rope splicers $8.95, chock drawers 
$9.25; mechanized mining rates—joy loader 
operators, cutting machine operators $11.90: 
borers, operators of duckbills, Eimco 
machines or other types of loaders $11.40; 
mechanics and electricians with loading units 
$9.55; others employed at face with loading 
unit $9.25; shops, per hour—machinists, 
blacksmiths, boiler makers, moulders $1.198 
and $1.27: patternmakers, wood workers, 
brass moulders $1.27; carpenters, painters, 
iron melters $1.215; welders $1.191 to 
$1.327, tinsmiths $1.215 and $1.27, drillers 
$1.125 and $1.27, helpers $1.08 and $1.125; 
apprentices to start at $5.92 per day, in- 
creased by 43 cents per day each 6 months 
for 4 years; electrical department, per hour 
—electricians and linemen $1.198 ‘and 
$1.276, helpers $1.086, labourers $1.018, boys 
under 17 years .876, boys over 17 years .911. 
Surface workers—tally boys $7.04; labourers, 
teamsters, pickmen, screen men $8.14; tipple 
men $8.14 and $8.24; car shunters and 
trimmers $8.29, washhouse and boiler tenders 
$8.53, carpenters $8.64 and $8.69, electricians 
$8.69; blacksmiths $8.69 and $8.83, helpers 
$8.53; colliery mechanics $8.69 and $8.95, 
colliery machinists $10.16, acetylene welder 
$9.53, hoisting enginemen $8.60 to $9.75, 
stokers $8.70. The above rates are the same 
as in previous agreement. 

Provision is made for the election of 
checkweighmen and for grievance procedure. 


Metal Mining 


KIMBERLEY AND CHAPMAN CAmp, B.C—THE 
CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING 
CoMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL 
AND SMELTER WoRKERS, LocAL 651. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 

1950 to May 31, 1951, and thereafter unless 


2 months’ notice is given by one party to 
the other. The agreement is similar to the 
one between the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada Ltd., Trail, 
B.C., and the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 480, 
summarized in the LABsour GAZETTE, October, 
1950, p. 1674, with the following classifica- 
tions and the corresponding basic wage rates 
added: barman $1.59, miner (raise or shaft) 
$1.43, miner (drift or stope) $1.39, timber- 
man $1.39. Basic wage rates are in all 
cases 6 cents per hour over the previous 
rates. 


Manufacturing 


Animal Foods 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P.EH.I., MontTrEAL AND 
HULL, QUE., TORONTO AND PETERBOROUGH, 
ONTARIO, WINNIPEG, MAN., EDMONTON, 
ALTA., AND VANCOUVER, B.C.—CANADA 
PackeRS LIMITED AND THE UNITED 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LOCALS 282, 357, 314, 114, 210, 216, 243 
AND 162 RESPECTIVELY. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 21, 
1950, to August 1, 1952. Notice to terminate 
or to amend may be given before June 1, 
1952. . During the period of negotiations the 
agreement shall remain in force. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the exclusive 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees 
in the above plants. 

Union security: any employee who is now 
or who later becomes a member of the union 
in good standing shall, as a condition of 
employment, maintain such membership dur- 
ing the term of the agreement. Check-off: 
the company agrees to deduct union dues 
monthly from the pay of employees who so 
authorize and to remit same to the union. 
Such authorization may be revoked at any 
time. New employees shall, as a condition 
of employment, pay dues to the union during 
the term of the agreement, beginning with 
the second monthly check-off date after 
employment. Between July 17 and August 1, 
1952 (both dates inclusive), an employee 
may resign from membership in the union 
and/or cancel his authorization to deduct 
dues and his employment shall not thereby 
be affected. There shall be no discrimination, 
coercion or intimidation because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. 

Hours of work shall not exceed 84 per 
day and 42 per week, except at Montreal 
and Hull where it is 9 per day and 44 per 
week (a reduction of 2 hours per week in 
all plants from previous agreement). The 
union agrees that it may at times be neces- 
sary to exceed. or to reduce these basic hours. 
In consideration of the foregoing the com- 
pany agrees to guarantee a minimum work 
week of 36 hours (at Montreal and Hull 
364 hours) at regular rates of pay, subject 
to certain specified conditions. Overtime: 
hourly-paid employees will be paid time and 
one-half for all hours worked in excess of 
the hours prescribed for the day, double time 
for work on Sunday or the alternative day 
off and double time and one-half for work 
on 8 paid holidays (previously double time). 
Shift employees working on a paid holiday 
may elect to receive either double time and 
one-half or the regular rate and another day 
off with pay. Weekly-paid employees shall 
receive compensating time off with pay for 
work in excess of their weekly or daily 
schedule of hours. 


Rest periods of 10 minutes each during 
morning and afternoon shifts will be granted, 
provided the working time of the shift 
exceeds 24 hours. 

Vacations with pay: one fifty-second of one 
week for every week’s service for employees 
with less than one year’s service, one week 
after one year’s service, 2 weeks after 5 
years’ service and 3 weeks after 15 years’ 
service (formerly only female employees were 
granted 3 weeks after 15 years, males after 
20 years). 

Wages: effective August 2, 1950, present 
hourly rates shall be increased by 7:4 per 
cent. Rates of weekly paid men shall be 
increased by $2.50 and of weekly-paid women 
by $2 weekly. After August 1, 1951, a 
further increase of 3 cents per hour will be 
granted. In addition, employees shall be 
given a cost-of-living allowance, which is to 
be adjusted every 3 months. The amount 
shall be determined in accordance with the 
latest cost-of-living index figure published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics before 
the beginning of each 3-months period: for 
each 1-3 points change in the index above 
167-5, a l-cent adjustment upwards or down- 
wards shall be made in the cost-of-living 
allowance. However, in no event will a 
decline in the index below 167-5 provide 
the basis for a reduction in the wage scale. 

Night premium: the company agrees to pay 
a premium of 5 cents per hour for work 
performed between 6 p.m. and 6 am. In 
Winnipeg and Edmonton a premium of 5 
cents per hour will be paid to all employees 
working on shifts beginning between 3 p.m. 
and 3 a.m. 

The sick pay and welfare plan as amended 
will remain in effect for the term of the 
agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto, ONnTARIO—THE ASSOCIATION OF 
MILLINERY MANUFACTURERS AND THIt 
Unirep Hatters, CAP AND MILLINERY 
biter INTERNATIONAL Union, Loca 
46. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
15, 1950, to February 15, 1952. In the event 
of a serious change in circumstances affecting 
the welfare of either party during the exist- 
encesof this agreement, either party may 
demand that a general conference be held 
for the purpose of discussing and dealing 
with any demands with respect to such 
changes in condition. 

Union security: every employer signatory 
to this agreement shall maintain a union 
shop during the existence of the agreement. 
The union agrees to supply to the employers 
any additional skilled workers in the classi- 
fications covered by this agreement. Should 
the union be unable to do so within 3 days 
of receiving a request, the employers may 
‘obtain such workers on the open market, but 
the latter shall become members of the union. 


Check-off: the employers agree to the 
irrevocable check-off of union dues and 
assessments of all union members in their 
employ. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. In dull periods when there 
is not sufficient work for all employees, fore- 
men, foreladies, etc. shall refrain from doing 
any work in the classifications covered by 


the agreement; the available work shall be 
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divided as equally as possible amongst all the 
employees of a particular classification. 


Overtime shall not be worked except for a 


period of 4 to 6 weeks in the spring, before 
Easter, and 4 weeks in the fall. The over- 
time shal] consist of not more than 10 hours 
per week, 2 hours per day, except in the case 
of female employees whose hours are subject 
to the provisions of the “Factory, Shop and 
Office Buildings Act of 1932”. Overtime shall 
be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 


Statutory holidays: workers who have been 
employed in the millinery industry for at 
least 3 months and who have been with their 
present employer for one month shall be 
granted 4 specified paid holidays. No work 
shall be performed on Labour Day. Employees 
shall have the right to absent themselves 
from work on May 1, but without pay. 


Vacations with pay: 14 weeks in 1950 and 
2 weeks in 1951, provided workers have been 
with their present employers at the vaca- 
tion time a minimum period of 8 months; 
otherwise they will be paid at the rate of 
2 per cent of their earnings from the time 
of their employment. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: hand blockers 
$57.96, blockers $53.55; cutters, straw oper- 
ators, fabric operators $52.29; drapers $37.20, 
trimmer-drapers $32.40, trimmers $29.50: The 
above rates are from $2 to $2.76 higher than 
the previous rates. 

Industrial Standards Act: both parties 
having agreed to apply immediately for a 
conference to establish a schedule to operate 
in the industry in Ontario will invalidate 
certain clauses of this agreement and will 
impose conditions that are not set out in this 
agreement. However, conditions of employ- 
ment, working hours, and rates of pay as set 
out by the schedule under the Industrial 
Standards Act and by this agreement are not 
to be conflicting. 

Provision is made for 


: the settling of 
disputes. 


Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, ONTtT—THE EMPLOYING PuxOoro0- 
ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO AND 
INTERNATIONAL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS UNION 
or North America, LocaL 35. 


Agreement. to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter rom 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: none but members of the 
union in good standing* shall be employed to 
do any work which comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the union. This provision includes 
superintendents and foremen. No employee 
shall be required to handle any work which 
has not been executed in its entirety by 
members of the union or which emanates 
from an establishment engaged or assisting 
in a strike or lockout involving the union. 
The union agrees to furnish the necessary 
skilled and competent workmen; if it fails 
to do so within 10 days of a request the 
employer shall have the right to employ 
other workmen. Such workmen shall make 
application to become members of the union 
within 30 days. No individual employment 
contracts conflicting with this agreement 
shall be entered into unless consented to by 
both parties. 

Check-off: a payroll deduction shall be 
made by the employer from each member’s 
wages and remitted monthly to the union for 
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“Special Assessment Fund” purposes. (One 
specified employer is exempted from this 
provision.) 

Hours: 74 per day for day shift, 7 for 
first and 6% for second night shift, 374, 35 
and 332 hours, respectively, per week. After 
starting for the day or night no-employee 
shall receive less than a full day’s or night’s 
pay. Overtime: time and one-half for the 
first 3 hours of work in excess of the above 
hours, double time thereafter and for work 
on Saturdays and Sundays, triple time for 
work on 8 specified paid holidays. No 
journeymen shall be permitted to work more 
than 8 hours overtime in any one week when 
competent unemployed men are available. 

Vacations with pay: two weeks after one 
year’s service; employees with less than one 
year’s service shall be entitled to one day for 
each 23 days worked during the previous 
year. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: for day 
journeymen $90, for night journeymen on 
first night shift $95, on second night or 
“lobster” shift $100 for the first year of the 
agreement (an increase of $5 over the 
previous rates). For the second year of the 
agreement the above rates shall be increased 
by $3 per week. All foremen shall receive 
not less than $5 per week over the journey- 
man rate of wages. Apprentices shall be 
paid 30 per cent of journeymen’s rate for 
first 6 months, 35 per cent for second 6 
months and so on to 90 per cent for twelfth 
6 months. 

Apprentices: the number of apprentices to 
be allowed shall be based on the number of 
journeymen regularly employed on a full time 
basis for a period of not less than 3 months, 
at the ratio of one apprentice to each 8 
journeymen. 

All engravings shall be stamped with the 
union label. All negatives and positives to 
be transferred to other establishments for 
completion shall bear the union label. 

This agreement shall be extended to pro- 
vide for work on Saturdays but employees 
shall be engaged only on work for 2 specified 
companies and the production of plates for 
Federal and Provincial Governments of an 
emergency character and necessitating work 
on Saturdays. : 


Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 
Toronto, OntT.—Roro-GRAvURE EMPLOYERS 


AND INTERNATIONAL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
Union oF NortH America, Locat 35. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1950, 
to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to 60 days’ notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one between the 
Employing Photo-Engravers Association of 
Toronto and the International Photo- 
Engravers Union of North America, summar- 
ized above, with the following difference:— 

Minimum weekly wage rates: for day 
journeymen $95, for night journeymen on first 
night shift $100, on second night or “lobster” 
shift $105 (an increase of $6 over the 
previous rates). For the second year of the 
agreement the above rates shall be increased 
by $3 per week. 


Wood Products 


NEWMARKET AND HOLLAND LANDING, ONT. 
—Tre Orrick SPECIALTY MANUFACTUR- 
Inc CoMPANY LIMITED AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to March 31, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
No employee shall be discriminated against, 
coerced, restrained or influenced on account 
of membership or non-membership, activity 
or lack of activity in any labour organization. 


Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
shall be paid for work in excess of the above 
hours and for work on 3 specified holidays, 
double time for work on 5 specified paid 
holidays (except in the case of engineers, 
firemen and watchmen). All employees shall 
receive a rest period of 10 minutes’ duration 
in the forenoon and 5 minutes’ duration in 
the afternoon. 


Vacations with pay: one week for all 
employees: those with one year’s seniority 
shall receive pay equal to 2 per cent and 
those with 5 years’ seniority pay equal to 4 
per cent of their earnings during the preced- 
ing 12 months. Jt is the policy of the 
company to close the plant during the first 
week of July and employees with less than 
12 months’ service shall receive as vacation 
pay an amount equal to 2 per cent of their 
earnings during their employment. In the 
ease of absence without adequate excuse in 
excess of one working day in each month, 
the excess will be deducted from _ the 
employees’ vacation, 

Wage rates in effect March 30, 1950, are 
increased by 5 cents per hour for all adult 
male employees and 4 cents per hour for all 
female employees. Piece work rates will be 
adjusted to reflect these increases. The 
following are hourly rates for certain classes 
applicable to the Newmarket plant: Wood 
division—sticker, tenoner double end, shapers, 
band saw, dado saw, trim saw, rip saw 93 
cents to $1.05; shapers, dado saw, rip saw, 
operate only 75 to 89 cents; re-saw, swing 
saw, dovetail, mortising 85 cents to $1; 
automatie rip saw, buzz planer-jointer 85 to 
%5 cents; boring machine, hand clamps, 
framing 75 to 90 cents; crating saws, chair 
bender 80 to 90 cents; cabinet makers 85 
cents to $1.05; finishing 75 cents to $1.05. 
Metal division—tool makers $1.06 to $1.25, 
tool maker improver 95 cents to $1.05, 
machinist 80 to 95 cents; heavy presses and 
power brakes 75 cents to $1.05; punch press 
80 cents to $1; turret lathe 85 cents to $1, 
operate only 75 to 85 cents; case makers 95 
cents to $1.05, welders 75 cents to $1.05, 
upholsterers 75 to 95 cents, tool grinder 90 
cents to $1, layout 95 cents to $1.07, die setter 
95 cents to $1.14, grinding, plater 75 to 90 
cents; filing, riveting and drilling 75 to 85 
cents. Service—stock room employee, crater 
and packer 75 to 95 cents; watchmen 75 to 
87 cents, plumber 95 cents to $1.08. Paper 
department—paper cutter 75 to 95 cents; 
pressmen 95 cents to $1.11, operate only 75 
to 95 cents; ruler 85 cents to $1. All depart- 
ments—general labour, adult males 75 to 85 
cents, boys (under 19 years) 55 to 75 cents, 
females 45 to 68 cents; minimum hiring rates 
for new employees—adult males 70 ¢cents, 
boys 50 cents, females 40 cents. 


. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Metal Products 


BrANtrorD, OntT.—THE CooksHutr PLow 
Co., LIM1rep AND INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE, ATRCRAFT AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS’ OF 
AMERICA, Locat 458. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 7, 
1950, to June 7, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the bargaining agency 
of its employees in respect to all working 
conditions. No discrimination, interference, 
restraint or coercion will be exercised or 
practised by the company because of an 
employee’s membership in, or connection 
with, the union. 

Check-off: the “Rand Formula” is part of 
the agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Where 3 shifts of 8 hours each are 
worked males will be entitled to 20 minutes 
for lunch and females to 30 minutes, both 
with pay. Overtime: time and one-half shall 
be paid for work in excess of the above hours 
and for work on Sundays (except where part 
of regular shift) and 8 specified paid holi- 
days. Where an employee is required to 
work 7 continuous days of any calendar week, 
he or she shall be paid at the rate of time 
and one-half for the seventh day. 

Rest periods and wash-up time: employees 
(except shift workers where 3 shifts are 
worked) shall be allowed a rest period of 
10 minutes each half shift. The company 
will also allow a 65-minute period for the 
purpose of washing up immediately prior to 
the end of each half shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 5 years’ service 
and 3 weeks after 25 years’ service (the last 
provision is a new one). Employees with 
between 3 and 12 months’ service shall be 
entitled to 2 per cent of their earnings 
during the first 11 pay periods of the current 
calendar year (employees are paid bi-weekly). 
All vacation pay shall be subject to deduc- 
tions on a pro rata basis for any unauthor- 
ized absence from work in excess of one day 
per month. 


Shift bonus: any person employed on night 
shifts shall receive a bonus of 5 cents per 
hour for each hour worked between 7 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. 


Welfare plan: the company will set aside 
an additional one cent per hour for the pur- 
pose of increasing welfare benefits for the 
employees. The 2 parties shall agree on the 
details of the increased welfare benefits. 

Pensions: the comany will commence pay- 
ing 5 cents per hour into a trust fund in the 
hands of a trust company, selected by the 
company for a non-contributory plan effee- 
tive from the commencement of the new 
collective agreement. Details of any pension 
plan are to be mutually worked out and 
agreed to by the actuaries of the company 
and the union. 

Provision is made for the continuance of 
a Health and Safety Committee, and for 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 
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Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc. 


St. Mary’s, Ont—St. Mary’s CrMENT 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE AMALGA- 
MATED BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


WorKERS OF CANADA, LOCAL 15. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1950, to July 31, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, eibjeet to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 74) with the 
following changes and additions:— 

Statutory holidays: the agreement provides 
for 5 specitied paid holidays and two holidays 
S iiouk pay (previous agreement provided 
for 5 holidays without pay), with the under- 
standing that the union will make no further 
request to the company for additional holi- 
days or for changes or amendments to the 
paragraph regarding statutory holidays for 
a period of 5 full years. Work on the paid 
holidays will be paid for at double time and 
on the other 2 holidays at time and one-half. 

Vacations with pay: effective September 1 
1950, employees with 25 years’ continuous 
service will be granted an additional week, 
making it 3 weeks in all; 2 weeks of the 
vacation may be taken between December 1 
and the following March 31 and the third 
week between April 1 and November 30. 


Pension plan: all employees who are 
eligible for the pension plan and who have 
joined the company’s working force on or 
after May 31, 1944, will join and participate 
in the company sponsored pension plan as a 
condition of employment. 

Hourly wage rates are increased by 5 cents. 
A provision that there will be no increase in 
the cost-of-living bonus if the index rises 
above 169 has been added. 


Construction 
Toronto, -Onr.—CrrRTAIN ELECTRICAL Con- 
TRACTING FIRMS AND INTERNATIONAL 


BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Loca 353. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1950, to May 31, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The com- 
panies agree not to employ anyone on elec- 
trical construction work who is not a member 
of the union. No member of the union shall 
be permitted to work at electrical construc- 
tion work for anyone who is not a party of 
the agreement. The union shall not sign this 
agreement with anyone other than a party 
whose business is recognized as electrical con- 
struction work. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: double time for 
all overtime, including work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and 8 specified holidays. Where 2 
or 3 shifts are employed those other than 
_-the day shift shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 

hours’ work. When work cannot be done 
during the day such work may be done as a 
straight night shift of not more than 7 hours 
with pay for 8 at straight time. A minimum 
of 6 hours with 7 hours’ pay shall be con- 
sidered a shift. No employee shall be per- 
mitted to work on more than one shift in 24 
hours unless overtime rate is paid. 


Vacation pay of 4 per cent of wages shall 
be given employees in order to allow 2 weeks’ 
vacation with pay. 

Wage rates: for journeymen electricians 
$1.80 per hour from June 1, 1950, to June 30, 
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_ previous rates), 


1951 (an increase of 5 cents per hour over 
and $1.85 thereafter; for 
apprentices during second half of first year 
30 per cent of journeymen’s rates, during 
second year 40 per cent, during third year 
50 per cent and during "fourth year 70 per 
cent. 

Apprentices: one apprentice may be 
employed by each employer and, in addition 
thereto, one apprentice for every 3 journey- 
men in a shop. 


Transportation: men requested to travel 
out of the Toronto Zone shall have their 
transportation cost paid by the employer and 
also receive travelling time to and from the 
job. Employees on these out-of-town jobs 
shall conform to building trades agreement in 
the district. 


VANCOUVER AND NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C.— 
THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 
OF VANCOUVER, B.C., AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND J OINERS 
or AMERICA, LOCALS 452 AND 1251. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to March 31, 1951, and from year to 
year thereafter, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: only competent union 
journeymen shall be hired; if they are not 
available the contractor may obtain car- 
penters elsewhere but they must join the 
union within 30 days or be replaced by 
competent union tradesmen when available. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
shall be paid for the first 4 hours in exeess 
of the regular hours until a break of 8 hours 
occurs, double time thereafter and for work 
on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified holi- 
days. No work shall be performed on 
Labour Day. Additional shifts, when 
required and continued for 3 consecutive 
nights, and shifts starting after 4 p.m. on 
jobs in occupied buildings where work must 
be done after regular working hours shall 
be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 


Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by Provincial law. 


Hourly wage rates: for journeymen car- 
penters $1.68; foremen in charge of work 
shall be paid not less than $1.60 per day 
over the journeyman’s rate. 


Transportation: all workmen on _ out-of- 
town jobs shall receive transportation to and 
from the job. Meals and travelling time 
up to 8 hours in any 24-hour period will 
be paid for. 

Should men be asked to work in districts 
under the jurisdiction of other locals of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America they shall be paid the 
wage and adhere to the conditions appli- 
cable in the district in which the local union 
has jurisdiction. 

Apprentices shall be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the British 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation 


Water Transport 


St. Jonun’s, Nrip—NEWFOUNDLAND 
EMpLoyerRS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED AND 
THE LONGSHOREMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 


year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
During the currency of this agreement no 
new working conditions shall be introduced 
by either party. 

Union security: all employers shall employ 
members of the union, If sufficient members 
are not available non-union help may be 
employed at union rates of pay. No union 
member shall be required to perform work 
which involves the processing, handling, or 
transportation of any goods which have been 
shipped from any premises where there is a 
dispute between such shipper and any union 
performing longshore work. 

Hours of work shall be: day—9 a.m. to 
6 p.m., early night period—7 p.m. to 11 p.m.., 
late night period—midnight to 8 a.m.; meal 
hours—8 a.m. to 9 am., 1 pm. to 2 pm., 
6 pm. to 7 p.m., 11 p.m. to midnight. Men 
working through the night may carry on to 
midnight if they so desire. Should men be 
required to work beyond the regular meal 
hour they shall be paid meal hour rates. 
Men required to work after midnight shall 
be entitled to a short lunch period with pay 
if work extends beyond 4 a.m. or to one-half 
hours’ pay at the appropriate rate. A man 
who has worked continuously for 20 hours 
must not continue his employment or be 
re-employed until he has had at least 8 hours 
rest. 

Union holidays: there shall be 9 specified 
union holidays; on 4 of them no work shall 
be performed except the handling of mail 
and luggage, maintenance work on cold 
storage plants, and in cases of emergency: 
if work is undertaken the following rates of 
pay shall apply: loading or discharging cargo 
Sunday rates; work in connection with cold 
storage and fish wharf operations—meal hour 
rates. On the other 5 holidays work may 
be undertaken at meal hour rates. On 
Christmas Eve no work shall be performed 
after 11 p.m; work between 6 p.m. and 
11 p.m. shall be paid for at Sunday rates. 

Hourly rates of wages for (1) day; 
(2) early night; (3) late night; (4) meal 
hours, union holidays, Saturday night and 
(5) Sunday work, respectively: Steamship— 
general and salt cargoes $1.20, $1.48, $1.95, 
$1.95, $2.40; cement, coal, sand $1.28, $1.51, 
$2.03, $2.03, $2.56; Welsh steam coal and 
slag, coal storage on ships $1.38, $1.61, $2.13, 
$2.13, $2.76; anthracite coal $1.40, $1.63, 
$2.15, $2.15, $2.80; ammunition $1.80, $2.26, 
$2.72, $2.72, $3.60; general labour about 
premises 81 cents, 92 cents, $1.17, $1.68, $1.68. 
Fish wharf—barrowing and packing 91 cents, 
SILO ellie, eo Lilien les ee DO Mites LOT 
freezers and cleaning oil tanks 85 cents, 95 
cents, $1.20, $1.69, $1.69; general labour about 
premises 81 cents, 92 cents, $1.17, $1.68, $1.68. 
Seal—cleaning sealoil tanks 85 cents, 95 cents, 
$1.20, $1.69, $1.69; packing skins, scrapping 
and piling skins, salting and piling skins, 
drumming skins after manufacturing period 


88 cents, 99 cents, $1.24, $1.70, $1.70; all 
factory work, wheeling to elevator or drop, 
drumming skins during manufacturing period 
95 cents, $1.06, $1.31, $1.72, $1.72; cleaning 
steamer after voyage $1.20, $1.43, $1.95, $1.95, 
$1.95; drawing and shipping oil and other 


labour about premises 81 cents, 92 cents, 


$1.17, $1.68, $1.68. Special rates on certain 
cargoes: asphalt and tar (in barrels) when 
in damaged condition 30 cents per hour over 
general cargo rates; fertilizer, creosote sticks, 
cow hides (in bundles) 10 cents per hour 
over general cargo rates: lime, talc, plaster, 
charcoal, and powdery commodities (in brin 
or paper containers) 7 cents per hour over 
general cargo rates; men engaged in cleaning 
boats after discharge of cattle shall be paid 
25 cents per hour over general cargo rates; 
men working cargoes of cement wherein sub- 
stantial breakage of paper packages has 
occurred shall be paid 30 cents per hour over 
cement rates. Waiting time shall be paid 
for at the full rate for the first hour and at 
half rate for each subsequent hour. 

The number of men per gang is specified. 

Provision is made for settlement of 
disputes. 

Conditions applying to cold storage opera- 
tions only: 

The Newfoundland Employers’ Association 

shall deal with a separate committee of the 
Longshoremen’s Union, appointed especially 
to deal with the working conditions for cold 
storage workers, with certain exceptions. 
* Hours: 8 per day 6 days a week, a 48-hour 
week. Overtime: any work performed other 
than during regular hours of work shall 
constitute overtime and shall be paid for at 
standard overtime rates. When the receipt 
of produce does not warrant starting work 
until 2 p.m., and before 5 p.m., work will 
go on until not later than midnight and is 
to be payable at ordinary rates until 6 p.m. 
and standard overtime rates after 6 p.m. 
where a minimum wage for a 48-hour week 
is not guaranteed; where a guarantee is made 
such work shall constitute part of the 8-hour 
day guaranteed period. The decision whether 
employees shall work under the guaranteed 
48-hour week, or not shall be left to them 
when employed. The rate of pay for the 
guaranteed 48-hour week shall be $42.70 for 
men and $24.25 for women. 

Hourly wage rates for (1) day; (2) early 
night; (3) late night and (4) meal hours, 
Saturday night and Sunday work, respec- 
tively: casual labour around plant 81 cents, 
92 cents, $1.17, $1.68; casual labour in plant, 
filleters and skinners 85 cents, 95 cents, $1.20, 
$1.69; wheeling fresh fish into plant, checkers 
and weighers 91 cents, $1.02, $1.27, $1.71; 
women 47, 52, 85 and 85 cents. Any work 
performed above the 8 hours per day to be 
paid at the ordinary rates normally applying 
to the time of such work. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quehec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* includes the 
amendment of eight agreements. These 
include, in addition to those summarized 
below, the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Rouyn and 
Noranda published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette issue of September 30. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for the building trades at St. 
Jérdme was gazetted September 23. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
retail stores at Granby, for the building 
trades at St. Hyacinthe and for barbers 
and hairdressers at Chicoutimi were pub- 
lished in the issue of September 30, and 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers and hairdressers at 
Victoriaville, and at Quebec, and for the 
ornamental iron and bronze industry at 
Montreal were gazetted October 7. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments 
on the parties. . 


Mining 


Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


BuiLp1Ing MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
(QUEBEC. 


See below under “Manufacturing: 
metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” 


Non- 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable and Animal Food Products 


Foop Propucts MANUFACTURING AND WHOLE- 
SALE Foop TRADE, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated September 20, 
and gazetted September 30, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1946, p. 930; Aug., p. 1094; 
Dec., p. 1774; Dec., 1947, p. 1804; Oct., 1948, 
p. 1128; June, 1950, p. 872, and previous 
issues). This agreement as.,amended is to 
remain in force until May 1, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours remain unchanged from those which 
were formerly in effect and summarized in 
the LABpouR GAZETTE issue of June, 1950, 
p. 872, with the exception of the following: 
stationary enginemen and firemen, other than 
first class enginemen (except those employed 
in packing houses and mashes or “supple- 
ments” makers), shall work a regular week 
of 56 hours, when there are 2 or more shifts, 
distributed over 7 days per week. How- 
ever, a weekly holiday shall be given to all 
the above employees, and it shall fall on 
Sunday, in rotation. 

Overtime: stationary enginemen and fire- 
men, other than first class enginemen (in all 
establishments except packing houses), are 
entitled to an overpremium of 5 cents per 
hour, when such employees work a 56- hour 
week. All work in such cases performed in 
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excess of 56 hours per week is payable at 
time and one-half. (Other overtime provi- 
sions remain unchanged.) 

Minimum weekly and hourly wage rates in 
zone I to be in effect from the first complete 
week of June, 1950: slaughterer and boner 
$35.50; butcher and boner, pork-butcher, dry- 
curer (certificated) $41; apprentice (butcher- 
boner, pork-butcher and dry-curer) from $22 
during the first 6 months to $36 during and 
after the third year; feeding meat cook and 
presser $37.50; stationary enginemen (chief) 
$47 and $62; egg grader; from $28 in the 
first year to $36 in the fifth year and there- 


after; sales clerks from $24 during the first 
year to $37 during and after the fourth 
year; butter and cheese conditioner $38; 
truck driver $35.50; butter cutter $30; 


butter wrapper and packer $25; night watch- 
men (weekly minimum) $27 or 50 cents per 
hour; junior employee (not handling heavy 
merchandise) $20; general hand (male), not 
in packing houses or food products factories 
(under 17 years of age), $22 during the first 
3 months to $25 after 3 months of service; 
(17 years of age) $27; (18 years of age) 
$30; (19 years of age and over) $33.50; 
general hands (male) in packing houses $36; 
order employee (receiving clerk) $35.50; 
miller or mixer operator $37.50; warehouse 
female, personnel outside the office staff 
(excepting packing-houses and food products 
factories) from $18 for less than 2 months 
of service to $21 for one year or more of 
service; warehouse female personnel (exclud- 
ing office staff) in packing houses from $18 
for less than 2 months’ service to $23 during 
and after the third year; accountant $43, 
assistant-accountant $40.50; accountant- 
cashier $38.50; junior clerk $15; _ office 
messenger $17; office female staff (excepting 
stenographers) from $17 during the first 
year to $23 in the third year and there- 
after; stenographer-typist from $20 in the 
first year to $26 during and after the third 
year; bookkeeper or office clerk from $20 
during the first year to $37 during and 
after the eighth year. 


Minimum hourly rates: enginemen 74 and 
89 cents; firemen and enginemen’s helper 64 
cents; carpenter-joiner 83 cents; truck 
driver for food products factories 74 cents; 
confectioner 78 cents, assistant 72 cents; 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such application 
is published and 30 days are allowed for the filing 
of objections, after which an Order in Council may 
be passed granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Minister. 
The Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Hach agreement is administered 
and enforced by a joint committee of the parties. ° 
References to the summary of this Act and to 
amendments to it are given in the Lasour GazerTp, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under this Act 
and earlier legislation have been noted in the 
Lasour GAzerre monthly since June, 1934. 


shipper in food products factories 76 cents; 
general hand (male) in food products 
factories from 62 cents for less than one 
year of service to 69 cents for one year or 
more of service; occasional hand, male (from 
June 1 to October 1) 59 cents; common 
Jabourers, male and female furnace firemen 
60 cents; millwright 78 cents; warehouse 
female personnel (excluding office staff) in 
food products factories from 38 cents per 
hour for less than one year of service to 
44 cents for one year of service or more; 
occasional hand, female (June 1 to October 
1) 42 cents; roaster 76 cents; warehouse 
occasional hand (male), 75 cents; (female) 
42 cents; cooper 83 cents, apprentice cooper 
from 40 cents in the first year to 70 cents 
in the third year; office occasional hand 65 
eents per hour. Minimum wage rates for 
foremen, departmental managers and their 
assistants, and for administrative office 
personnel are also included in this amend- 
ment. Minimum weekly and hourly rates in 
zone II are 10 per cent less than those shown 
above in zone I; in zone III, in the majority 
of instances, the rates are 15 per cent less 
than those shown for zone I. (Wage rates 
shown above remain unchanged from those 
which were formerly in effect.) 

Cost-of-living bonus in zone I only: to 
compensate for the increase in the cost-of- 
living index from June 1, 1949 to June 1, 
1950, which equals 4 points (160-164) based 
on the Dominion cost-of-living index, all 
employers, effective from the pay day for the 
first complete week in the month of June, 
1950, shall add to the minimum wages shown 
above a basic weekly stabilizing cost-of-living 
bonus of $1.40 per week for employees on 
a weekly basis or 3 cents per hour for 
employees on an hourly basis, which is com- 
puted on the basis of 35 cents per point per 
week. For each point or fraction thereof 
equal to or in excess of one-half point of 
rise or fall in the cost-of-living index the 
stabilizing bonus mentioned above will be 
inereased or decreased by 35 cents per point 
per week for weekly rated employees. Read- 
justments will take place after each 3 months. 
Any downward revision in the stabilizing 
cost-of-living bonus because of a similar trend 
in the cost-of-living index will never exceed 
the amount of the stabilizing indemnity. 
Commercial salesmen, etc., governed by Part 
2 of this agreement will also benefit by the 
above cost-of-living regulations. 


Metal Products 


MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND 
InpustryY, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated October 4, 
and gazetted October 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Noy., 1948, p. 1247; Jan., 1949, p. 67; Oct., 
p. 1247; Jan., 1950, p. 77) by substituting the 
name of “L’Association patronale de la 
Metallurgie” for the name “L’Association 
professionnelle des Industriels, Regionale de 
Québec” as contracting party of the first 
part. 


REPAIR 


Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc. 


Buripine MATERTALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated October 4, and 
gazetted October 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for Part III of this agree- 
ment which governs the marble industry 
(L.G., June, 1950, p, 872, Aug., p. 1185). 


Minimum hourly wage rates: this amend- 
ment provides for a general increase of 6 
cents per hour over those rates formerly in 
effect to all employees engaged in the marble 
industry with the exception of helpers and 
labourers, and watchmen whose rates remain 
unchanged. The new rates are: hand cutter 
$1.38, carborundum machine operator, ter- 
razzo caster $1.32; machine cutter, hand and 
machine polisher, compressorman, saw setter, 
bed rubber face, bed rubber end, craneman 
$1.16; sawyermen on gang saws $1.01 during 
the first 3 months, thereafter $1.16. The 
rates for apprentices to the above trades are 
also published in this amendment. 


Construction 


MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND 
Inbustry, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


See above, under “Manufacturing: Metal 
Products.” 


REPAIR 


Buatp1ine TrApDESs, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated October 4, and 
gazetted October 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council governing Part “C” of this 
agreement as it applies to the marble, tile 
and terrazzo trades in this industry (L.G., 
June, 1950, p. 874, Oct., p. 1679, Nov., p. 
1904). 

Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
governed by the provisions of Part “C” of 
the present agreement are increased by 6 
cents per hour over those previously in effect 
and are now as follows: marble setters, tile 
setters and terrazzo layers $1.60, hand 
marble polishers $1.27, terrazzo polishing 
machine operator (dry) $1.41, terrazzo 
polishing machine operator (wet) $1.21: 
apprentices (marble and tile setters and 
terrazzo layers) from $1.01 during the first 
year to $1.41 in the fourth year, apprentice 
(terrazzo polishing machine operator (dry), 
from $1.11 in the first 3 months to $1.41 after 
6 months, apprentice (terrazzo polishing 
machine operator (wet), during the first 3 
months $1.06, thereafter $1.21. 


BuILpING TRADES, St. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated September 20, 
and gazetted September 30, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1947, p. 1002, Sept., p. 1308; 
May, 1948, p. 488; Oct., 1949, p. 1247; Feb., 
1950, p. 209, Aug., p. 1185, Oct., p. 1679, and 
previous issues) by providing that regula- 
tions governing payment of cost-of-living 
bonus will not apply to municipal or school 
corporations. 


BUuILpING TRADES, SOREL. 


An Order in Council, dated October 4, and 
gazetted October 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1947, p. 544, Dec., p. 1804; Jan-Feb. 
1948, p. 51; Jan., 1950, p. 78, Oct., p. 1679, 
Nov., p. 1905, and previous issues). The 
names of five employers are deleted from the 
list of contracting parties of the first part 
and fifteen other firms are added. 

Territorial jurisdiction which comprises the 
city of Sorel, the county of Richelieu and 
that part of the county of Verchéres not 
governed by the agreement regulating the 
building trades in the district of Montreal 
is now divided into 2 zones: zone I, in the 
city.of Sorel, the village of St. Joseph de 
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Sorel and within a radius of 6 miles from 
their limits; zone II, the remainder of the 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I: 


carpenter-joiner, setter of screens (wood 


and metal) frame-work, windows, steel 
partitions, tinsmith- roofer, steam crane oper- 
ator, electrical and gas crane operator $1.15; 
painter and paper hanger, steam stationary 
or portable engineman, tile setter, carpenter- 
joiner (working for a door and window- 
frame manufacturer) $1.05; spray painter 
$1.25; boiler fireman 90 cents; steam mixer 
operator, marble setter, terrazzo layer $1.10; 
horse driver 95 cents; ornamental iron 
workers—erector $1.20, helper 85 cents; 
trucking—special transport and towing $1; 
common labourer 80 cents; watchmen on a 
weekly basis (72 hours per week) 60 cents; 
plumber and pipe mechanic—contractor 
(personal services) $1.25, journeyman $1.15, 
junior journeymen $1.05 and $1.15;  elec- 
trician—contractor (personal services) $1.25, 
journeymen $1.15. (The rates shown above 
represent increases ranging from 5 to 30 
cents per hour over those previously in 
effect). The rate for bricklayers, plasterers, 
masons and cement finishers remains un- 
changed at $1.40. New classifications are 
added as follows: joint pointer (gyproc) 
$1.30; cement vibrator operator $1.25; land- 
scaper, hod carrier 90 cents; construction 
blacksmith $1.20; bulldozer operator $1.25; 
reinforcing steel layer $1. Rates for appren- 
tices requiring an apprenticeship from 60 
cents in the first year to 90 cents in the 
fourth year. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone IT: 
bricklayers, plasterers, masons and cement 
finishers $1.40; carpenter-joiner, setter of 
screens (wood and metal) frame-work, 
windows, steel partitions, tinsmith-roofer, 
steam mixer operator $1; painter and paper 
hanger, steam stationary or portable engine- 
men, marble setter, terrazzo layer, tile setter 
95 cents; painter-spray $1.10; boiler fireman, 
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horse driver 85 cents; steam crane operator, 
electric and gas crane operator $1.05; land- 
seaper, trucking (special transport and tow- 
ing) 80 cents; ornamental iron workers— 
erector 90 cents, helper 75 cents; carpenter- 
joiner and painter (working for a door and 
window-frame manufacturer) 90 cents; com- 
mon labourer 70 cents; watchmen on a weekly 
basis (72 hours per week) 35 cents;. plumber 
and pipe mechanic—contractor (personal 
services) $1.10, journeymen $1, junior 
journeymen 85 and 95 cents; electrician— 
contractor (personal services) $1.10, journey- 
men $1. Rates for apprentices: bricklayers 
from 45 cents in the first year to 75 cents 
in the fourth year; plasterers, masons, marble 
setters, tile setters and terrazzo layers from 
45 cents in the first year to 65 cents in the 
fourth year; carpenter-joiner from 40 cents 
in the first year to 70 cents in the fourth 
year; painters and electricians from 40 cents 
in the first year to 65 cents in the fourth 
year; wall-paper hanger and tinsmith-roofer 
from 35 cents in the first year to 50 cents 
in the fourth year; pipe mechanic from 45 
cents in the first year to 70 cents in the 
fourth year; carpenter-joiner (employed by 
a door and window-frame manufacturer) 
from 35 cents in the first year to 50 cents in 
the fourth year. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Water Transportation 


FreIGHT HANDLERS (LONGSHOREMEN) (IN- 
LAND AND COASTAL NAVIGATION), 
MontTREAL HARrzbour. 


An Order in Council, dated September 20, 
and gazetted September 30, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1948, p. 490; June, 1948, p. 621, 
Nov., 1948, p. 1249) by increasing the 
minimum wage rates to $1 per hour for 
day work and to $1.05 per hour for night 
ae which is an increase of 53 cents per 
10ur. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, 
p. 9382. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During September 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 

During the month of September the 
Department of Labour prepared 182 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 147 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour’, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, 
by agreements between employers and 
employe es in the district or by changes 
in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 

Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— : 


No. of Aggregate’ 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. 9,732 $11,986,012.91 
Post Once. biy eases 20 68,739.83 
Public Works & i... 5 20,003.00 
1 4 a) os 5 80,064.80 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Newfoundland, Alberta, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island in 1950 


Newfoundland enacted new laws concerning labour relations, 
trade unions, workmen’s compensation and minvmum wages, 
making its labour laws very similar to those in other Canadian 
provinces. Alberta made extensive changes in the Alberta Labour 
Act, which consolidated the main labour laws of the Province in 


1947. 


In Nova Scotia, the minimum compensation benefit pay- 


able to a totally and permanently disabled workman has been 
raised from $15 a week to $75 a month. Prince Edward Island 
gave the Workmen’s Compensation Board increased authority for 
accident prevention measures and enacted a new Mechanics’ 


Inen Act. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Newfoundland Legislature was in 
session from February 15 to June 30, 1950. 
Four major labour Acts were passed: a 
Labour Relations Act modelled on the 
Federal Act, a Trade Union Act which sets 
out certain rights and obligations of trade 
unions, a Workmen’s Compensation Act 
similar to Acts in the other nine provinces, 
‘and a Minimum Wage Act providing for 
the setting of minimum standards of 
wages, overtime pay and other conditions 
of employment on the recommendation of 
a Minimum Wage Board. 


Labour Relations 


The Labour Relations Act, proclaimed in 
effect July 18, 1950, is patterned on the 
Federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act of 1948. The Federal 
statute was drafted with a view to meet- 
ing the needs of industrial relations in 
industries under provincial jurisdiction as 
well as those in the Federal field, so that 
if the provinces chose to enact similar 
legislation there would be uniform indus- 
trial relations law throughout Canada. In 
addition to the Newfoundland Act, the 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and Nova Scotia 
Acts follow very closely the Federal Act, 
and the Acts in the other provinces are 
similar to it in many respects. 

Like the Federal Act, the Newfoundland 
Act establishes a procedure for certification 
of trade unions as bargaining agents, makes 
collective bargaining compulsory, provides 
for the appointment of conciliation officers 
and boards if bargaining is unsuccessful, and 
prohibits unfair labour practices. It makes 
a collective agreement binding upon the 
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employer and the bargaining agent and 
every employee in the unit which the 
bargaining agent has been certified to 
represent, requires that every collective 
agreement shall contain a provision for 
settling differences without work stoppage 
during the course of the agreement, and 
prohibits strikes and lockouts until con- 
ciliation procedure has been followed and 
seven days have elapsed after a Concilia- 
tion Board report. It prescribes penalties 
in the form of fines enforceable through 
the Courts. It provides for an agreement 
with the Federal Government under which 
the Federal authorities may administer the 
Act with respect to any particular under- 
taking or business. A detailed summary 
of the Federal Act may be found in the 
Lasour Gazerre (L.G., 1948, pp. 1255-1261). 
The main points of difference are noted 
below. 

The Newfoundland Act provides for a 
voluntary revocable check-off of union dues. 
An employer is required to honour a 
written assignment of wages to the certified ” 
bargaining agent. If an assignment is 
revoked the employer must notify the 
bargaining agent. There are similar pro- 
visions in the British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia Acts. 

A trade union that does not comply 
with the Newfoundland Trade Union Act 
is barred from certain benefits of the 
Labour Relations Act as long as non- 
compliance continues. These benefits are 
certification and decertification of bargain- 
ing agents, and the compulsory collective 
bargaining requirement. 


Besides the unfair labour practices listed 
in the Federal Act, the Newfoundland Act 
adds three provisions. One provision makes 
it an unfair labour practice for an employer 
in the course of a labour dispute to 
threaten to shut down or move a plant. 
Secondly, an employee or any person acting 
on behalf of a trade union is prohibited 
from using coercion or intimidation to 
encourage or discourage membership in a 
trade union, but this does not preclude 
attempting to persuade an employer to 
make an agreement requiring membership 
or maintenance of membership in the union 
as a condition of employment. Finally, no 
trade union or person acting on behalf of 
a trade union and no employee “shall 
support, encourage, condone or engage in 
any activity that is intended to restrict or 
limit production”, 

In the provisions regulating the procedure 
for negotiation a clause is included pro- 
viding that, if an application for certifica- 
tion or decertification is pending before 
the Labour Relations Board, the Board may 
order collective bargaining to be suspended 
until a decision on the application is 
reached. 

As in several other provinces, the New- 
foundland Labour Relations Board: is com- 
posed of four members and the chairman, 
rather than eight members and the chair- 
man, as under the Federal Act. There must 
be equal representation of employers and 
employees. 

The penalties for offences under the Act 
are similar to those set out in the Federal 
Act, except in the case of a union declaring 
or authorizing a strike contrary to the 
provisions of the Act. The fine in such 
case is fixed at an amount not exceeding 
two hundred and fifty dollars, instead of 
one hundred and fifty dollars as in the 
Federal Act. 

The Trade Disputes (Arbitration and 
Inquiry) Act, 1944, as amended, is repealed. 


Trade Unions 


The Trade Union Act, 1950, proclaimed 
in effect July 18, 1950, replaces an earlier 
Trade Union Act in Newfoundland. The 
early Act was patterned on English law 
and brought into force in Newfoundland 
two English statutes, the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875, and the 
Trade Disputes Act, 1906, which defined 
the legal status of trade unions and gave 
them protection against civil and criminal 
actions. The new Act retains the provi- 
sions protecting unions from civil lability 
and as a result, deals more comprehen- 
sively than statutes in the other provinces 
with the legal position of unions. The 


provisions of the former Act concerning 
criminal conspiracy have been omitted, 
since criminal conspiracy comes within the 
scope of the Criminal Code of Canada. 

The new Act is administered by the 
Department of Labour, and besides pro- 
tecting unions from civil suits, sets out 
procedures for registration and certain 
requirements which the union must meet. 
If unions do not comply they are not 
protected by the Act. 

“Trade union” is defined as any combina- 
tion of seven or more workmen for regulat- 
ing the relations between workmen and 
employers or for imposing restrictive con- 
ditions on the conduct of any trade or 
business. 

The first sections of the Act deal with 
the legal position of trade unions. A 
provision similar to one in the Federal 
Trade Unions Act stipulates that nothing 
in the Act shall enable court proceedings 
to be taken for damages for breach of 
certain agreements, including those agree- 
ments having to do with the relation of 
the union to its members or to other 
unions. 

No act done by two or more members 
of a trade union in furtherance of a trade 
dispute is actionable unless the act would 
be actionable without such combination. 
This is similar to provisions of an English 
law of 1875 which sought to protect unions 
from the historic common law principle that 
combinations are in themselves unlawful. 
This provision also appears in statutes of 
Ontario and Saskatchewan. 

It is also provided that an act done by 
a person in furtherance of a trade dispute 
is not actionable “on the ground only that 
it induces some other person to break a 
contract of employment” or on the ground 
that it interferes “with the trade, business 
or employment of some other person or 
with the right of some other person to 
dispose of his capital or his labour as he 
wills’. This section is similar to one 
enacted in the British Trade Disputes Act 
of 1906, and does not appear in the statutes 
of any other province. 

Also similar to a section of the British 
Trade Disputes Act is the absolute pro- 
tection of unions from civil court actions 
in respect to wrongful acts alleged to have 
been committed by or on behalf of the 
union. It further expressly prohibits an 
action against a union through representa- 
tive defendants as well as an action against 
& union in its own name. 

The Companies Act, under which asso- 
ciations formed for various purposes may 
be incorporated, is declared not to apply 
to trade unions. However, it is provided 
that unions may hold property for the use 
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and benefit of their members, and author- 
ized officers of the union may bring or 


defend a civil action concerning the prop-. 


erty. In such cases the president and 
secretary may sue or be sued in any court 
in their proper names without other 
description than the title of their office. 

The Act also imposes specific obligations 
upon trade unions. 

Every union must file with the Minister 
of Labour on request a certified copy of 
its rules, and must file amendments to the 
rules within one month after they are 
made. A list of names and addresses of 
officers must be submitted within a month 
after their election. On the Miuinister’s 
request a union must provide an audited 
statement of its receipts and expenditures, 
and the Minister may, if he deems it neces- 
sary, require a further audit at the union’s 
expense by persons approved by him. A 
union must also supply such other partic- 
ulars and information as the Minister may 
from time to time require. 

The treasurer of the union is required to 
make available to each member an audited 
financial statement, and, if required to do 
so, must turn over the balance as shown 
in the audit to the person designated by 
the members. On failure to do so he may 
be sued. 

The rules of a trade union must contain 
certain regulatory provisions. Besides pro- 
vision for the appointment and removal 
of officers, investment of funds and an 
annual audit of accounts, the rules must 
set out 

Every object for which the trade union 
is to be established, the purposes for 
which the funds thereof shall be appli- 
cable, and the conditions under which any 
member may become entitled to any benefit 
assured thereby, and the fines and for- 


feitures which may be imposed on any 
member of such trade union. 


They must also set out the manner of 
making, altering, amending and rescinding 
rules. 

The rules must also contain provision for 
the manner of dissolving the union, and 
require that the balance of funds at dissolu- 
tion “shall be donated for some bona fide 
charitable or benevolent purpose or to some 
other trade union with co-related or similar 
objects”. 

To unions which have complied with these 
conditions, the Minister of Labour issues 
a certificate annually, stating that the 
requirements as to rules and returns have 
been complied with. This certificate must 
be posted in a conspicuous place at the 
union meeting place or headquarters. 

A trade union cannot take a name 
identical with that of any other trade union 
or nearly resembling it. The name may be 
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changed by the consent of at least two- 
thirds of the members present at a special 
meeting convened for that purpose. With 
the consent of at least two-thirds of the 
members of each trade union, two or more 
trade unions may amalgamate. Notice of 
change of name or amalgamation must be 
given to the Minister of Labour and 
recorded by him. 

The effect on a union of failing to comply 
with the Act is that it shall not “enjoy 
the benefits conferred by this Act while 
such refusal or neglect continues”. Simil- 
arly, 1t is provided in the Labour Relations 
Act, that the benefits of that Act apply 
only to unions which are in compliance with 
the requirements of the Trade Union Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The new Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
like the Acts in all the other Canadian 
provinces, is of the collective liability type. 
The Act has not yet been proclaimed in 
force as a Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mittee is conducting a study preparatory to 
determination of rates of compensation and 
assessment. The new Act will repeal the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1948, which 
provides compensation through an indi- 
vidual liability system, but the workman’s 
right to compensation for an accident 
happening before the new Act comes into 
force will not be affected. 

The new Act establishes for the majority 
of industries a contributory insurance fund, 
and provides for a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board to administer the fund and deal 
with claims for compensation. Employers 
in industries covered by Part I of the Act 
are required to contribute to the fund at 
a rate determined by the Board in accord- 
ance with the hazards of the industry. 
Another important duty of the Newfound- 
land Workmen’s Compensation Board will 
be its responsibility for prevention of 
accidents and industrial diseases. The 
Board is required to report annually to 
the Minister of Labour, who will table the 
report in the Legislature. 

In any industry to which Part I of the 
Act applies, compensation will be paid for 
personal injury to a workman by accident 
arising out of or in the course of his 
employment or by an occupational disease 
specified in the schedule, except where the 
workman is disabled for three days or less 
or where the injury is attributed to his 
serious and wilful misconduct and does not 
result in ‘death or serious disablement. 
Where compensation for disability is pay- 
able, it is computed from the date of 
disability. The waiting period in the other 
provinces varies from one to seven days. 


Application 

Part I of the Act applies to employers 
and workmen in or about any operations 
carried on in a factory; the industries of 
manufacturing, logging, lumbering, rafting 
of lumber, river driving; mining, quarrying, 
excavation, diamond-drilling; road con- 
struction, building, construction, building 
moving, demolition; engineering; printing; 
installation of plumbing, heating and elec- 
trical systems; fishing, including seal fish- 
ing and whaling, fish handling, fish pro- 
cessing; canning; automobile repairing, 
servicing, storage or selling; armature 
winding; ice harvesting, cutting, storing or 
delivery; kelp collection; stone dressing; 
land surveying; the operation of wholesale 
and retail stores; repair shops; marble 
works or monument business; bakeries; 
horticultural nurseries and green houses; 
ice rinks; bowling alleys; broadcasting 
stations; barber shops, beauty parlours; 
laundries; restaurants; theatres; beer 
parlours; packing houses; lumber yards; 
coal yards; refrigeration or cold storage 
plants; warehouses; elevators; and where 
there are ten or more bedrooms, the oper- 
ation of hotels or lodging houses; com- 
mercial buildings or apartment buildings 
where rooms, suites or space is rented to 
a tenant; hospitals; the operation of rail- 
ways or tramways; telegraph, cable or 
telephone systems; electric light or power 
plants or systems; steam-heating plants; 
gas works; water works; sewers; and any 
public utility; the operation of docks, 
wharves; boats, ships, tugs, dredges; 
trawlers, bankers, draggers, and other fish- 
ing vessels; ferries; marine salvage, navi- 
gation, stevedoring; janitor service; 
chimney cleaning, or window cleaning 
service; messenger service or delivery ser- 
vice; extermination and fumigating service; 
blacksmithing, horse-shoeing; transporta- 
tion, teaming, trucking, hauling; scaveng- 
ing, street-cleaning; handling of hides; 
painting, decorating, renovating; dyeing and 
cleaning; any of the industries, operations, 
or occupations incidental to or connected 
with any of the above industries, occupa- 
tions or operations; any employment by or 
under the Crown in right of the Province 
including employment by any permanent 
Board or Commission of the Crown in 
right of the Province. The list of indus- 
tries covered corresponds closely to the list 
in the British Columbia Act. Farm 
labourers or domestic servants are not in- 
cluded under Part I, but upon application 
of the employer, may be admitted on 
such conditions as the Board may impose. 
This is similar to provisions in five other 
provinces. 


Excluded from Part I are casual 
employees who are employed otherwise 
than for the purposes of the employer’s 
business, outworkers, and members of the 
family of the employer who reside with the 
employer. 

Members of a crew of a fishing vessel 
of 15 tons or more gross tonnage who are 
remunerated by shares in the profits or 
gross earnings in the operation of the 
vessel, may, if they and the owner apply 
to the Board, be admitted within the scope 
of the Act on terms and conditions to be 
set by the Board. 

As in the other provinces, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
may by order in council bring additional 
industries within the scope of the Act. On 
the application of the employer, any in- 
dustry may be admitted by the Board to 
the coverage of Part I. The Board also 
has the power to exclude industries in which 
not more than a stated number of workmen 
are employed. 


Compensation Provisions 


In its details the Act is very similar to 
the Acts in the other provinces. The 
Prince Edward Island Act passed in 1949 
was fully reported in the Lasour GAZETTE 
(L.G., 1949, pp. 1430-1486). A workman 
who is injured in employment covered by 
Part I of the Act is required to file with 
the Board an application for compensation 
together with certificate of the attending 
physician and such other information as 
may be required. The employer is required 
to report to the Board in writing the 
particulars of any accident which disables 
a worker for at least three days or for 
which he has received medical aid. Com- 
pensation is not payable unless notice is 
given as soon as practicable after the 
accident and unless the claim for compen- 
sation is filed within six months of the 
injury. 

Where a Newfoundland workman is 
employed outside of the Province in 
employment connected with his work in 
Newfoundland, he is compensated for 
injury unless his employment outside of 
Newfoundland has been longer than eight 
months, or unless he is covered by the 
laws of the place where the accident 
happens. The Board may grant compensa- 
tion to a non-resident employee in New- 
foundland if the laws of the place where 
he is resident would permit compensation 
to a Newfoundland workman injured in 
that place. 

Unlike the Acts in all the other prov- 
inces, the Newfoundland Act does not 
specify the scale of benefit. It provides 
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that the amount of compensation is to be 
set by regulations of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to be published in 
the Newfoundland Gazette. The Committee 
appointed to make recommendations to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council as to the 
rate of benefits is expected to report within 
the next few months. 


Industrial Diseases 


Compensation may also be paid under 
the Act for death or injury due to indus- 
trial diseases. The diseases for which 
compensation will be paid are set out in 
a schedule, which is the same as the one 
incorporated in the 1948 individual liability 
statute and somewhat similar to the schedule 
in the Ontario Act. It lists the following 
diseases: ankylostomiasis; anthrax; blisters 
(infected); bursitis; bursitis (acute) over 
the elbow (miners’ beat elbow); cancer; 
cellulitis (subcutaneous) of the hand 
(miners’ beat hand); cellulitis (subcu- 
taneous) over the patella (miners’ beat 
knee); compressed air illness or caisson 
disease; dermatitis (venenata); frost-bite; 
inflammation of the synovial lining of the 
wrist joint and tendon sheaths; pneu- 
moconiosis; poisoning by arsenic, benzol, 
brass or zine or nickel, carbon bisulphide, 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, chrome, 
lead, mercury, nitrous fumes, or phos- 
phorus; retinitis, seal finger, silicosis, stone 
workers’ or grinders’ phthisis. 

As in New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, the Board is authorized to order 
any workman to be medically examined to 
determine whether he is affected with an 
industrial disease, or to determine the 
progress of the disease. If a workman does 
not comply his employer is subject to 
penalty if he continues to employ him. 


Medical Aid 

An injured workman is also entitled to 
medical aid, under provisions similar to 
those previously described in the Prince 
Edward Island Act. An amount not to 
exceed $15,000 a year may be spent to 
lessen handicaps resulting from injuries. 


Accident Prevention 

The Board is given wide powers to carry 
out measures for the prevention of acci- 
dents and industrial diseases. The Board 
may investigate working conditions to 
determine what safety devices or other 
safeguards are required and may make rules 
and regulations, of general or special appli- 
cation. The Board may also arrange 
exhibits of safety devices, publish accident 
prevention bulletins, and arrange for 
lectures for. employers, workmen and the 
general public regarding first aid and the 
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causes and prevention of industrial acci- 
dents and diseases, and appoint advisory 
committees, representative of workmen and 
employers, to assist the Board in estab- 
lishing safety standards. Before the adop- 
tion of rules or regulations the Board may 
confer with a committee of not more than 
five employers representative of the indus- 
tries affected, and with a committee of an 
equal number of the workmen concerned. 

Where the Board has determined that 
safety devices are necessary, it may order 
the installation or adoption of such devices 
within a specified time. The order is to 
be posted in a conspicuous place by the 
employer, and kept posted until it has 
been complied with and its removal has 
been authorized by the Board. If the 
employer fails to comply with such an 
order, or if the Board is of the opinion that 
conditions of immediate danger exist, “the 
Board may in its discretion order the 
employer forthwith to close down the 
whole or any part of the employment or 
place of employment and the industry 
carried on therein”. Every employer who 
fails to comply with a safety order made 
by the Board is guilty of an offence and 
liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars for each day 
on which the offence continues. The Board 
or its officers is required to report to the 
Department of Health any breach of the 
Health and Public Welfare Act. 

Leave from the Board to commence 
operations is required in the case of every 
mine, plant or establishment which has not 
been in operation for seven months and 
in which power-driven machinery is used. 
The employer is required to report to the 
Board that the plant is ready for opera- 
tion, and following inspection the Board 
may grant leave to operate if the estab- 
lishment is found to be reasonably free 
from danger to persons employed in_ it. 
Pending inspection the Board may grant a 
temporary permit. A fine of from fifty to 
one thousand dollars a day is provided for 
contravention of this section. 


Individual Liability 


Part II applies to industries not included 
under Part I, but excludes farm workers, 
domestic workers and fishermen. As under 
the individual liability provisions of Acts 
in other provinces, an injured workman has 
the right of action in the courts against 
an employer for damages sustained. Where 
a worker employed by a contractor or sub- 
contractor is injured due to the negligence 
of the person for whom the work is being 
done, the latter may be sued for damages. 
The contractor or subcontractor is also 
liable, but the claimant cannot recover 
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double damages. In the case of death of a 
workman through injury his dependents 
may recover such damages as they are 
entitled to under Chapter 213 of the 
Consolidated Statutes of Newfoundland, 
“Of Compensation to Families of Deceased 
Persons when Death occurs through 
Negligence”. 


Blind Workmen 


The Blind Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
to come into force on proclamation, is 
similar to statutes in effect in Alberta, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan. The Depart- 
ment of Labour is to pay into the Accident 
Fund established under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act the full cost of com- 
pensation in excess of $50 payable in 
respect of an injury to a blind workman 
employed in am industry under Part I of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
employment of the blind workman must, 
however, have been approved by the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind or 
other organization designated for the 
purpose by the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

As in four other provinces, the Act 
provides that where an employer employs 
a blind workman or changes his employ- 
ment without the approval of the Institute 
he is deemed to have waived his rights 
under the Act. 


Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wage Act, applying to 
both men and women workers, provides for 
& permanent government Board to be set 
up to make recommendations to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council regarding 
minimum rates of wages, minimum over- 
time rates, and other conditions of work 
for any classification of employees. The 
Act, which is similar to the Minimum 
Wage statutes of the other provinces, 
repeals the Labour (Minimum Wage) Act, 
1947, under which advisory committees 
could be set up to investigate conditions 
of employment in any particular industry 
and to make recommendations to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council regarding 
minimum rates. 

The new statute is very wide in its 
coverage, applying to all persons who work 
under a contract with an employer whether 
by way of manual labour, clerical work or 
otherwise and includes apprentices. 

Provision is made for a Minimum Wage 
Board of three members appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, one 
member representing management, one 
labour and an impartial chairman. The 
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members of the Board are to hold office 
during pleasure and are to be paid remun- 
eration and travelling expenses as the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
determine. 

The Board on its own initiative may, 
and at the request of the Minister of 
Labour must, conduct investigations into 
the terms and conditions of employment 
in any trade and make recommendations 
to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
regarding the trade or area to which a 
minimum wage order should apply; the 
classes of employees to be covered; the 
minimum rates of wages; the maximum 
hours for which such wages shall be paid, 
compensation for overtime; rates for part- 
time employees, apprentices, inexperienced 
or handicapped employees and for piece 
work; deductions from wages where board 
and lodging, uniforms, etc., are supplied by 
the employer, for time lost through illness, 
holidays, ete., and for special privileges 
resulting from the nature of the work 
performed. 

On the recommendation of the Minister, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, 
by order, give effect to the Board’s recom- 
mendations, with any amendments deemed 
necessary, and he may also prescribe penal- 
ties for a breach of the provisions of the 
Order. Minimum Wage Orders must be 
published in the Newfoundland Gazette 
and they must be laid by the Minister 
before the Legislature within 15 days after 
issue or within 15 days after the Legis- 
lature is in session. The Board must review 
Orders at least every two years and recom- 
mend to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council that they be continued in force, 
amended or revoked. 

Newfoundland is like Manitoba, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Quebec in requiring the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council before a minimum wage order can 
take effect. In the other provinces rates 
are fixed directly by the Boards. In New 
Brunswick the Board’s Orders are subject 
to review by the Minister. 

For the purpose of obtaining information 
as to the prevailing rates of wages and 
conditions of employment, the Board may 
arrange for a conference between employers 
and employees or their representatives in 
any industry. The Board has power to 
summon witnesses to attend and give 
evidence on oath. 

Employers are required by the Act to 
keep complete records of the names, 
addresses, rates of wages, hours of work 
and actual earnings of each employee and 
they must make the records available for 
examination to any member or repre- 
sentative of the Board or officer of the 
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Department. Every employer must keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on _ his 
premises a copy of any Order affecting 
his establishment. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
appoint such officers as he deems necessary 
for securing the proper observance of the 
Act, who will have the power of entry of 
premises and inspection of records. 

An agreement between the employer and 
employee for payment of wages below the 
minimum is void, and the parties are guilty 
of an offence. 

If an employee is not paid the full 
amount of the prescribed wages, he is 
entitled to recover from his employer by 
court action the amount due him, and in 
case of dispute, the burden of proof is on 
the defendant. 

Employers are forbidden to discharge 
or discriminate in any way against an 
employee who has testified in any pro- 
ceedings under the Act or who has assisted 
the Board in any way. If an employer is 
convicted of this offence, in addition to 
other penalties imposed by the Act, the 
court may order the employer to pay the 
employee compensation for loss of employ- 
ment not exceeding the sum equivalent to 
the wages that would have accrued up to 
the date of conviction had he not been 
discharged. The court may also order the 
re-instatement of the employee. 

A penalty not exceeding one hundred 
dollars for the first offence and, in default 
of payment, of imprisonment for not more 
than three months is provided for an 
employer who is convicted of an offence 
under the Act. For each subsequent offence 
a fine of not more than two hundred dollars 
and, in default of payment, imprisonment 
for not more than six months is provided. 


Food and Drug Handling 


A new Food and Drug Act sets out 
minimum standards for the sanitary hand- 
ling of food in the public interest and 
requires the licensing and inspection of 
premises where food is prepared, stored or 
sold. The provisions of the 1943 Act 
providing for medical examination of 
employees in food handling trades are con- 
tinued in the new statute. The 1943 Act 
was rescinded on July 15, 1950, when the 
Federal Food and Drug Act came into 
force in Newfoundland. 

The Act. applies to all places where food 
is prepared or sold including hotels, 
restaurants, delicatessens, bakeries, brew- 
eries, bottling plants, cold storage plants, 
dairies, slaughter houses, preserve factories, 
ice plants, and factories where tinned goods, 
drugs or medicines are prepared and 
packed. 
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An annual licence from the chief health 
inspector must be obtained by every person 
who wishes to operate a food handling 
trade. The licence may be cancelled if 
the holder is convicted of a breach of the 
Act or if the inspector finds that the 
premises have become unsuitable for the 
trade for which they have been licensed. 

Inspectors must be allowed to enter and 
examine at all times any place where foods 
or drugs are prepared or sold. 

All persons employed in a room where 
food is prepared must be clean in their 
personal habits and keep all articles and 
utensils in the room in a sanitary condi- 
tion according to a standard of cleanliness 
approved by an inspector. 

A person who works where food is pre- 
pared may be required by the Minister or 
by an inspector to undergo a medical 
examination to see if he is suffering from 
a contagious disease which might contam- 
imate the food. Any person who is found 
to have a contagious disease is forbidden 
to work in a place where food is prepared 
or sold until he has received a permit from 
the Minister. 

Regulations may be made by the Min- 
ister prescribing minimum standards for 
workmen and equipment in the food hand- 
lng trades and requiring owners or 
managers of hotels and restaurants to make 
written returns of the names, addresses and 
descriptions of persons employed by them. 
General regulations have been made and 
are summarized in this issue. 


Tourist Establishments 


The Tourist Establishments Act, 1950, 
which came into effect on proclamation 
September 5, 1950, replaces the Newfound- 
land Tourist Traffic Development Board 
Act, 1936. The new Act gives to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council .the power 
to make regulations regarding the classifica- 
tion of tourist establishments and the 
issuing of licences, to prescribe ground 
plans, hygienic conditions, and safety 
measures, the furnishing of the establish- 
ments, and monthly returns on the people 
accommodated in them. 

These regulations may also deal with the 
health of the persons employed in the 
tourist establishments, or in connection with 
their maintenance. They may prescribe the 
production of a health. certificate by the 
persons employed, and prohibit the employ- 
ment of persons suffering from any con- 
tagious or infectious disease. 

The regulations will be regarded as 
minimum requirements only. They are to 
be published in the Newfoundland Gazette 
and will have effect from the date of their 
publication. 
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Anyone who contravenes the provisions 
of the regulations will be liable upon 
summary conviction to a fine, not exceeding 
one hundred dollars, and in default to three 
months’ imprisonment, or to both penalties. 

The Minister of Economie Development 
is charged with the administration of the 
Act. 


Sunday Closing in Garages 
and Service Stations 


The Garage and Service Station (Sunday 
Closing) Act, 1943 was amended in respect 


ALBERTA 


At the 1950 session of the Alberta Legis- 
lature, which lasted from February 23 to 
April 5, the Alberta Labour Act, which 
consolidates the greater part of the labour 
legislation of the Province, was the subject 
of a large number of amendments, most 
of which were suggested and agreed upon 
at a. conference of representatives of labour, 
employers’ organizations and.the public, and 
Government officials held in June, 1949. A 
new Act for the regulation and inspection of 
quarries was passed. 


Labour Act 


Effective from July 1, extensive amend- 
ments were made to the Alberta Labour 
Act, 1947, which consolidates in one statute 
provisions relating to hours of work, 
minimum wages, labour welfare, holidays 
with pay, industrial standards and concilia- 
tion and arbitration. The changes made in 
the Act were discussed and agreed to at a 
four-day conference of labour and manage- 
ment representatives and Government 
officials which was held in June, 1949, and 
all the amendments proposed at the Con- 
ference were passed by the Legislature. 
Several of the changes made ‘bring sections 
of the Act into line with the federal Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act or with the industrial relations legis- 
lation of some of the other provinces. 

Changes were made in all five parts of 
the Act but those dealing with conciliation 
and arbitration are of most consequence. 
The certification of company-dominated 
unions is prohibited, and the definition of 
“employee” has been changed to exclude 
persons in a managerial or supervisory 
capacity and certain professional classes. 
The Board of Industrial Relations has been 
given new powers including the certifying 
of bargaining agents (formerly done by the 
Minister of Labour) and in cases where a 
Conciliation Commissioner is unable to 
settle a dispute the Board is given authority 
to review his report and to make recom- 
mendations to the Minister as to whether 
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to the provision requiring garages. and 
service stations in the St. John’s area to 
remain closed on Sunday unless special 
permission was granted by a Stipendiary 
Magistrate or the Chief of Police. The 
1943 Act expressly forbade any employee 
to be employed in a garage or service 
station on Sunday. 

The effect of the amendment is to permit 
the sale of gasoline or oils on Sunday. 

Repair or service work or the sale of 
parts or accessories is still prohibited on 
Sunday. 


or not he should appoint a Board of 
Arbitration. Formerly, the Minister auto- 
matically appointed an Arbitration Board 
when a Conciliation Commissioner failed. 
Another amendment provides that if, before 
an award is made by the Board of Arbi- 
tration, the parties agree in writing to 
accept the Board’s decision, then the award 
will be binding on the parties. Other 
changes provide that an employee must 
revoke a check-off in writing; protect the 
pension rights of an employee who has 
participated in a lawful strike or lockout 
or has been dismissed contrary to the Act; 
and set out special provisions governing the 
effect on certification and on a collective 
agreement when a business is sold or 
transferred. 

Amendments to other parts of the Act 
provide that holidays with pay may now 
be included among the subjects to be nego- 
tiated at a conference between employers 
and employees and may be included in 
the ensuing industrial standards schedule : 
penalties may be imposed on employers 
who fail to grant holidays with pay as 
authorized by the Board; the Board may 
authorize wages less than the minimum for 
handicapped workers only on their own 
request; the employment of women’ on 
night shifts for two months after child- 
birth may be prohibited by the Board, as 
well as the employment of children under 
15 in any work outside of the prohibited 
employments set out in the Act without 
the consent of the Board; and when 
employees have been notified of their hours 
of work or their shifts, these must not be 
changed without 24 hours’ notice to the 
employees concerned. 


Administration 


An amendment provides for an inerease 
in the personnel of the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations by the addition, on appoint- 
ment by the Minister of Industries and 
Labour, of a chief executive officer, a 
secretary, and other officers which the Board 
may require. 
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The section was clarified which allows the 
Board to arbitrate between employers and 
employees in any case where in its opinion 
there has been a violation of any provision 
of the Hours, Minimum Wages, Labour 
Welfare or Industrial Standards sections of 
the Act, or of any order, regulation or 
schedule made under these sections. It is 
now made clear that this provision does 
not apply to the Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion section (Part V) of the Act. 

A minor amendment makes it clear that 
the Board or its chairman or an inspector 
may require an employer to produce as well 
as keep correct statements respecting wages 
and hours and conditions of employment. 

It is now stipulated that employers who 
fail to keep the employment records which 
the Act requires will be guilty of an offence. 
A fine on summary conviction of not less 
than $25 and costs and not more than $500 
and costs, or in default. of payment 
imprisonment from 30 to 120 days, is pro- 
vided for an employer who falsifies wages 
and hours records or gives misleading infor- 
mation to the Board respecting conditions 
of labour. 


Hours of Work 


Only minor amendments were made in 
the Hours of Work section (Part I). As 
before, the employer is required to notify 
his employees of the hours at which work 
begins and ends, or the hours at which each 
shift begins and ends by posting notices 
in conspicuous places or by some other 
method approved by the Board. It is now 
provided that when the employee has been 
notified, the hours must not be changed 
unless at least 24 hours’ notice is given to 
the employee. 

A further amendment exempts employers 
from the necessity of recording the hours 
of work and wages of persons employed in 
a confidential capacity or holding man- 
agerial or supervisory positions. These 
persons are not covered by the hours 
provisions of the Act. 


Minimum Wages 

An amendment to the section which 
permits the Board to grant a permit 
authorizing payment of wages less than 
ihe minimum to handicapped employees, 
empowers the Board to issue such permits 
only on the written request of any such 
employee. 

As previously, an employee who is paid 
less than the minimum wage may recover 
from his employer, in a civil action, the 
difference between the amount paid and 
ithe amount of the minimum wage, with 
costs of the action. However, he is no 
longer required to give written notice to 
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his employer within six months of leaving 
his employment of his intention to bring 
action, or if he does not leave, within six 
months of the making of a minimum wage 
order affecting him or within six months 
of his entry into the employment, which- 
ever event is later. The employee must, 
however, still bring action within 12 months 
from the date on which the cause of action 
first accrued. 


Labour Welfare 


An amendment to the section which for- 
bids the employment of a child under 15 
in or about a factory, shop or office build- 
ing prohibits the employment of a child 


under 15 in any other employment with- . 


out the consent of the Board. 

The Board is given power to prohibit the 
employment of a woman on night shifts 
for two months after childbirth as well as 
during the whole period of her pregnancy, 
as before. The Board also has power to 
prohibit the employment of women on day 
shifts for six weeks before and two months 
after childbirth. 

Employers of over 50 workers may be 
required to employ a qualified first-aid 
attendant and, by an amendment, this 
requirement may also be imposed on an 
employer who operates an industry in an 
isolated area where less than 50 employees 
are engaged. 


Holidays with Pay 


It is now provided that, for the purpose 
of computing holidays with pay where a 
business is sold, leased or transferred, the 
employment of the employee will be 
deemed to have been continuous and unin- 
terrupted by the transfer to new ownership 
or control. A penalty of from $10 to $500, 
with costs, is provided for violation of an 
order of the Board requiring employers to 
grant holidays with pay. In addition to the 
fine, the convicting magistrate has authority 
to order the employer to give his employee 
the holidays with pay to which he is 
entitled within the time fixed by the court 
or, if the employee has left his employ, to 
pay to the employee or to the court the 
money due in lieu of holidays with pay. In 
default of payment of the fine or compli- 
ance with an order, the employer is liable 
on summary conviction to imprisonment for 
a term of from 10 to 90 days. 


Industrial Standards 

Holidays with pay are now included 
among the subjects to be negotiated at a 
conference of representatives of employers 
and employees in an industry and in the 
terms of the industrial standards schedule 
drawn up by such a conference, provided 


that the vacation-with-pay plan is not less 
favourable to employees than the holidays- 
with-pay provision set out im the Orders 
of the Board. 

A schedule may be declared in force by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council if it is 
agreed upon in writing by a proper repre- 
sentation of the majority of employers and 
employees. The italicized words are new. 
Employers or employees may now apply 
to have a schedule amended or rescinded 
after it has been in force for 10 months, 
instead of for 12 months as before. The 
revocation or amendment, however, will not 
be effective until after the expiry of 12 
months from the date on which the 
schedule was declared in force. 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


Several amendments were made to the 
definitions under this section chiefly to bring 
them into line with those in the federal 
Act. “Bargaining agent”, which has been 
re-defined to strike out the reference to an 
organization or association of employees, 
now means a trade union that acts on 
behalf of employees in collective bargaining 
or as a party to a collective agreement with 
their employer. Excluded from the defini- 
tion of “employee” are a manager or super- 
intendent or any other person who, in the 
opinion of the Board, exercises managerial 
functions or is employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to labour rela- 
tions, and members of the medical, dental, 
architectural, legal and engineering profes- 
sions. The definition of “trade union” was 
amended to exclude an employer-dominated 
organization. 

An application for certification of a 
bargaining agent will now be made directly 
to the Board to be dealt with instead of 
being submitted to the Minister who 
formerly referred it to the Board for inquiry 
and report. In addition to making inquiry 
as to whether or not the trade union has 
been elected by a majority of the employees 
entitled to vote, and whether the unit is 
appropriate for collective bargaining, the 
Board must inquire into other questions of 
fact which may be material in considering 
the application for certification of a bar- 
gaining agent. It is now stipulated that 
the Board itself is to be the authority 
to determine which other facts may be 
material. As previously, the Board must 
complete its inquiry within 21 days after 
it receives the application but it is now 
stated that the 21-day period is exclusive 
of statutory holidays. 

The Board, instead of the Minister, is to 
certify the bargaining agent. As in the 
federal Act, no trade union or organization 
of employees may be certified, the admin- 


istration, management or policy of which 
is, in the Board’s opinion, dominated by 
an employer or influenced by an employer 
so that its fitness to represent employees 
for collective bargaining is impaired, and 
any agreement made between an employer 
and such a union is not to be recognized 
as a collective agreement for the purposes 
of the Act. 

As before, a dispute may, on application 
of either party, be referred to a Conciliation 
Commissioner who is required to transmit 
his report to the Board (formerly to the 
Minister) within 14 days or such longer 
time as may be agreed to by all parties. 
The Conciliation Commissioner is given 
wider powers. The information which he is 
required to set out in the report is now 
specifically laid down and includes the 
matters on which the parties have agreed, 
and those on which they cannot agree. 
together with his recommendations on the 
matters in dispute and on the advisability 
of appointing a Board of Arbitration. 

A different procedure is now set out in 
eases where a Conciliation Commissioner 
is unable to bring about any settlement 
or adjustment of the dispute. The Board 
must consider the Commissioner’s report 
and may recommend to the Minister the 
appointment of a Board of Arbitration 
(which may as appropriately be called a 
Board of Conciliation). If, in the opinion 
of the Minister, a further endeavour should 
be made to bring about agreement between 
the parties, he may appoint a Board of 
Arbitration consisting of three arbitrators, 
one the nominee of the employer concerned, 
a second the nominee of the union and a 
chairman nominated jointly by the other 
two. The Act before amendment provided 
that, failing settlement by the Conciliation 
Commissioner, the Minister was automati- 
cally required to refer the dispute to a 
three-man Board of Arbitration. 

Formerly, it was mandatory that the 
award of a Board of Arbitration be made 
retroactive to the date of the application 
for the appointment of a Conciliation Com- 
missioner or for the intervention of the 
Minister. Now, however, the effective date 
of the award is left to the discretion of the 
Board of Arbitration. 

The report of a Board of Arbitration is 
not binding. It merely contains recom- 
mendations for settlement which must be 
voted on by secret ballot of the employees 
directly affected and by the employers, 
respectively. 

An amendment, however, adds new pro- 
visions, similar to those in the federal Act, 
which provide that if, before an award is 
made, the parties agree in writing to accept 
the Board’s decision, the award will be 
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binding on the parties who must give effect 
to it without submitting it to a vote and 
must include the terms of the award in a 
collective agreement. 

A new subsection permits the employer, 
during the time that a strike or lockout is 
prohibited, to give effect to a proposed 
change in wages or hours if he has the 
consent of the bargaining agent. A further 
section provides that where a dispute arises, 
the employer may not bring into effect a 
proposed change in wages, hours or condi- 
tions of employment except with the con- 
sent of the employees or of the bargaining 
agent, and strikes and lockouts are for- 
bidden before application is made for 
conciliation services or for the intervention 
of the Minister. The requirement that 
the ‘consent of the bargaining agent be 
obtained is new. 

An amendment to the section which 
governs the procedure for taking a strike 
vote provides that no strike or lockout may 
occur until a vote has taken place under 
the supervision of the Board and a majority 
of the employees entitled to vote have 
voted in favour of a strike. Formerly, this 
section was worded to require a majority 
of the employees affected to have voted in 
favour of strike action. 

An employer is now prohibited from 
depriving an employee of any pension 
rights or benefits to which he would other- 
wise be entitled by reason only of his 
participation in a legal strike or lockout or 
by reason only of dismissal contrary to the 
Act. This is similar to a provision in the 
federal Act. 

Where a business or part of it is sold, 
leased or, transferred, the new owner or 
manager will be bound by all proceedings 
relating to collective bargaining, concilia- 
tion and arbitration under the Act. If a 
bargaining agent was certified, the certifica- 
tion will remain in effect and if a collective 
agreement was in force it will continue to 
bind the purchaser as if it had been signed 
by him. No changes may be made in the 
agreement during its term without the 
approval of the Board. This provision is 
similar to one in the British Columbia, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan statutes. 

Another new section, similar to one in 
the British Columbia Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, provides that an 
extra-provincial company whose board of 
directors does not meet in the Province 
must appoint a person resident in the Proy- 
ince to bargain collectively with the certified 
bargaining agent and to conclude and sign 
a collective agreement on its behalf or it 
will be guilty of an offence. The collective 
agreement will be binding on the company. 
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The section forbidding trade unions or 
employees’ organizations or their represen- 
tatives to solicit union membership on the 
employer’s premises without his consent 
“while the employees are on duty” was 
changed to read “while the employees are 
working”. 

Two new provisions are concerned with 
the check-off of union dues which is 
presently provided for in the Act. An 
employee must revoke a check-off in writ- 
ing. At least once a month the employer 
is required to remit the dues deducted to 
the trade union, together with a written 
statement of the name of the employee and 
the amount of the deduction until such 
time as a revocation signed by the employee 
is delivered to the employer. The employer 
is required to send a copy of such revoca- 
tion immediately to the trade union 
concerned. 


Security for Wages 


Several amendments, effective from July 1, 
were made to the Industrial Wages Security 
Act which ensures the payment of wages 
to workers in mining and lumbering by 
requiring all operators in these two indus- 
tries to furnish the Minister each year with 
security for the protection of the wages of 
employees in case the employer defaults. 
The Act provides that quarries, salt works, 
and drilling operations for natural gas, oil 
or salt may be brought within its scope by 
Order in Council (L.G., 1938, p. 632; 1942, 
p. 589). 

Each employer is required, before begin- 
ning operations each year, to deposit with 
the Minister security for the payment of 
wages to ‘his workmen for the next 12 
months. Formerly, the security had to be 
given before June first each year but admin- 
istrative difficulties arose because operation 
of some industries did not commence till 
after that date. 

A further amendment requires an employer 
who has been ordered to cease operations 
because he has defaulted in the payment 
of wages to furnish security in an amount 
equal to twice the greatest amount paid by 
him for wages in one month during the 
12-month period preceding the date of 
beginning the year’s operations. In’ most 
other cases the security required is the 
greatest amount paid by the employer in 
one month during the previous year. 

The definition of wages now inserted in 
the Act is the same as that in the Alberta 
Labour Act and includes any compensation 
for labour or services measured by time, by 
the amount of work performed, by piece 
work or otherwise. 

Imprisonment for a term of from 30 days 
to six months may now be imposed for 


continuing to operate a mine or lumbering 
industry after an order to cease operations 
has been issued, as an alternative penalty 
in default of payment of the fine of $100 a 
day which the Act provides for this offence. 

A minimum fine of $100 has now been 
fixed in addition to the maximum of $1,000 
for an employer who fails to make to the 
Minister the annual statement of wages 
paid or any other returns required by the 
Act. 


Regulation of Quarries 


Effective from. July 1, a new Quarries 
Regulation Act provides for the regulation 
and inspection of quarries in the Province 
in the interest of safety of the workmen 
and of the public. The Act will not cover 


sand and gravel operations unless they are 


classified as quarries by a notice of the 
Director of Mines published in the Alberta 
Gazette. 

The Act empowers the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
for the purpose of ensuring public protec- 
tion and the safety of persons employed 
in or about a quarry, and governing the 
operation of quarries. Such regulations 
have been made (L.G., 1950, p. 1699). 

Quarries inspectors and other employees 
required for the administration of the Act 
may be appointed by the Minister of Mines 
and Minerals. Inspectors must report to 
the Director regarding the condition of 
quarries and the observance of the regula- 
tions. The owner or manager must, on 
penalty of a fine, admit the inspector at 
any time, give him every reasonable aid, 
and answer all his inquiries relating to the 
operation of the quarry. The inspector 
must notify the manager in writing of any 
danger or defect in the quarry and require 
it to be remedied. He may require the 
withdrawal of the men from the quarry, in 
which case the owner must only permit 
repairmen to enter the quarry until the 
requirements of the notice are carried out 
to the inspector’s satisfaction. 

Within six months from the effective date 
of the Act every owner operating a quarry 
must apply to the Director for a permit to 
operate and no new quarrying operations 
may begin without a permit. The Min- 
ister may cancel or suspend a permit for 
cause after an inquiry has been made into 
any representation that the holder of a 
permit has failed to comply with the Act 
or regulations or an inspector’s notice. He 
may renew or restore the permit on such 
conditions as he thinks fit. Before quarry- 
ing operations are abandoned, a notice of 
intention to abandon must be sent to the 
Director and his written consent obtained. 


The Director must be informed in writing 
within 10 days of any change in ownership 
or supervision of a quarry. 

Loss of life or serious injury must be 
reported immediately to the Director and a 
full report sent to him within 24 hours with 
any other information that the Director 
may require. 

The Act provides for fines to be imposed 
on summary conviction on an owner or 
manager who defaults in carrying out a duty 
imposed by the Act, or fails to comply with 
an inspector’s notice or on any person who 
contravenes a regulation. Not more than 
$100 may be imposed for each offence, or 
in the case of a continuing offence, $100 
for the first day and not more than $50 
for each subsequent day during which the 
offence continues. 


Hospitalization 


The Hospitalization of City Residents Act 
authorizes the council of any city to pass 
by-laws establishing a hospitalization 
scheme to provide standard ward accom- 
modation to residents of the city at a cost 
to the patient of one dollar or less per day 
for each day that the patient is in hospital. 

The money required to operate the 
scheme. will be raised by the levy and 
collection of a mill rate or by a contract 
plan for hospitalization. 

Any such by-law may be put into effect 
without a vote of the residents or of the 
electors. 

An amendment to the Hospitals Act, 
effective from June 1, makes provision for 
the payment from provincial funds of 
hospitalization grants to municipalities 
which provide $1l-a-day hospitalization for 
their ratepayers and non-ratepayers. To be 
eligible for a grant the Board of a muni- 
cipal hospital district must operate a 
hospital for its ratepayers or have made 
arrangements for the hospitalization of its 
ratepayers by means of an agreement with 
an approved hospital. The agreement must 
be approved by the Minister of Public 
Health. 

No grant will be paid in respect of any 
ratepayer when hospitalization is provided 
under The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
or any other legislation passed by the 
Province. 


Credit Unions 


Effective from July 1, an amendment 
to the Credit Union Act provides for a 
simpler method of compelling a credit union 
to reorganize its affairs when they are being 
mismanaged. After the Supervisor of 
Credit Unions has made an inquiry he may, 
with the approval of the Minister of Indus- 
tries and Labour, cancel the incorporation 
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of the credit union or notify it that it must 
reorganize its affairs within 90 days. After 
90 days, if his notice has not been com- 
plied with, the Supervisor may cancel the 
incorporation of the credit union and 
appoint a liquidator. Formerly, the Super- 
visor, at the direction of the Minister, was 
required to call a general meeting of the 
members and following the meeting report 
to the Minister. The credit union is pro- 
hibited from disbursing money without the 
consent of the Supervisor after it has 
received a notice to reorganize its affairs. 


Old Age Pensions 


An Act to amend the Old Age Pensions 
Act ratifies a new agreement made on 
June 24, 1949, between the Province and 
the Government of Canada for the pay- 
ment of pensions. Under the new agree- 
ment, the maximum pension payable by the 
Province is increased from $360 to $480 a 
year. The increase is in accordance with 
an amendment to the Dominion Old Age 
Pension Act, effective May 1, 1949, which 
raised from $30 to $40 the basic monthly 
pension to which the Dominion Govern- 
ment contributes 75 per cent of the cost 
and the provinces the remaining 25 per 
cent together with administrative costs. 

In 1949 the supplementary allowance pay- 
able to old age and blind pensioners was 
raised from $7.50 to $10 a month. A 1950 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
(Supplementary Allowances) Act, however, 
makes it clear that the increased rate is 
payable only after March 31, 1950. This 
amendment is retroactive to June 1, 1949. 

A motion carried on March 14 requested 
the federal Government to enact the neces- 


NOVA SCOTIA 


No widespread changes were made in the 
labour laws of the Province by the 1950 
session of the Nova Scotia Legislature which 
opened on March 21 and prorogued on 
May 6. The minimum weekly benefit pro- 
vided for a totally disabled workman was 
increased by an amendment to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The Labour Act, 
which gives residents of the Province pref- 
erence in employment, was renewed until 
May, 1951. Amendments were made to the 
Children’s Protection Act, the Mines Act, 
the Scalers’ Act, the Vocational Education 
Act and the Motor Vehicles Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act raises from $15 a week to 
$75 a month the minimum benefit payable 
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sary legislation to enable old age pensioners 
to supplement their pension by total allow- 
able earnings of $240 a year in the case 
of single pensioners and $480 a year for 
married pensioners. 


Loans to Municipalities 


In accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the Legislature on March 9, an Act cited 
as the Self-Liquidating Projects Act was 
passed to authorize the Provincial Treas- 
urer, with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to grant a loan to 
a municipality for such municipal self- 
liquidating projects as the construction, 
extension or improvement of a municipal 
water works system, gas plant, or electric 
light system. 

The resolution mentioned above urged the 
federal Government, in view of the serious- 
ness of the unemployment situation in 
various municipalities throughout Canada, 
to re-enact the Municipal Improvement 
Assistance Act of 1938 which was designed 
to alleviate unemployment and at the same 
time assist municipal development by pro- 
viding low cost money to municipalities for 
self-liquidating construction projects. In 
addition, the Provincial Government was 
urged to give consideration to enacting 
legislation to grant further assistance to 
municipalities for self-lquidating projects. 


Rent Control 


To come into effect on Proclamation, the 
Rental Control Act makes provision for 
the Government of Alberta to take over 
rent control for the Province. Under the 
Act a Rental Control Board may be set up. 


to a workman who is totally and perman- 
ently disabled. As before, the regular 
weekly rate of compensation in a total 
permanent disability case is two-thirds of 
the worker’s average weekly earnings pay- 
able during his lifetime; the new $75 rate 
being the minimum rate which he must 
receive. This is the second time in two 
years that the minimum rates for this type 
of disability have been raised; in 1949 they 
were raised from $12.50 to $15 weekly. 

The increased minimum benefit is made 
retroactive to May 1, 1950. Although the 
new rate will apply to persons receiving 
compensation for injuries which they 
suffered at any time before May 1, they 
will not be able to claim payments at the 
increased rate retroactively to the date of 
the injury. 


Employment of Non-Residents 


Preference in employment in the Prov- 
ince is given to Nova Scotia residents under 
the terms of the Nova Scotia Labour Act. 
The Act, which was first passed in 1933, is 
renewed annually and is now to be in effect 
until May 1, 1951. 

Under the Act no person or corporation 
employing 25 or more persons may hire a 
worker who has not resided in the Province 
for at least a year, unless the worker pro- 
duces a certificate from the government 
employment agent or clerk of the city, town 
or municipality where he is to be employed, 
stating that there are no unemployed resi- 
dents available who would or could do the 
work. A fine of not more than $500 may 
be imposed for a violation of the Act. 


Employment of Young Persons 
in Shops 


A revision and consolidation was made in 
the Children’s Protection Act, now renamed 
the Child Welfare Act. The sections of 
the former Act which made it an offence 
to employ boys under 14 and girls under 
16 in shops for more than eight hours a 
day and four hours on Saturday have been 
omitted from the new Act. This provision 
has been in the statutes since 1909. 

This amendment will come into force on 
proclamation, 


Inspection of Mines 


The Mines Act was revised and consoli- 
dated. The new Act, like the 1941 Act 
which it replaces, provides for a mines 
inspection~ staff composed of a Chief 
Inspettor and other inspectors and. officers, 
to carry out inspections under the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act and the Metal- 
liferous Mines and Quarries Regulation Act 
as well as under the Mines Act itself. The 
revised section now specifically provides for 
the appointment of an Electrical Inspector, 
an Assistant Electrical Inspector, a Mech- 
anical Inspector, an Assistant Mechanical 
Inspector, a Chief Mining Engineer and one 
or more Mining Engineers, and sets out 
their respective duties. 


Licensing of Timber Scalers 


An amendment was made to the Scalers’ 
Act. This Act, which was passed in 1945 
but has not yet been proclaimed in effect, 
provides for the examination and licensing 
of persons to scale and measure timber. A 
fee of $3 has now been set for each candi- 
date for examination for a scalers’ licence 
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or for a waiver of examination. The 
amendment further provides that a surveyor 
of lumber or a measurer of cordwood who 
has been appointed by a city, town or 
municipal council is not required to be 
licensed as a scaler. 


Vocational Education 


By an amendment to the Vocational 
Education Act, certain powers and duties of 
the Council of Public Instruction in respect 
to the establishment, maintenance and 
direction of schools and courses under the 
Act have been transferred to the Minister 
of Education. The Minister of Education 
is now empowered to establish night schools, 
miners’ and apprenticeship schools, schools 
for vocational education teachers and to 
establish correspondence courses. 


Industrial Assistance 


An amendment to the Industrial Assis- 
tance Act transfers the administration of 
the Act from the Minister of Industry and 
Publicity to the Minister of Trade and 
Industry. In addition to the power to 
make loans for the purpose of acquiring 
land, buildings, machinery, implements, 
plamt or equipment for an industry, the 
Minister is now empowered to make loans 
or guarantee loans for the provision of 
working capital in any industry and he 
may include in the loan an amount suffi- 
cient to cover all or part of any existing 
debts or obligations of an industry. The 
loan to cover debts or obligations may not 
exceed one-half of the total amount of 
the loan. 


Motor Vehicles 


The Motor Vehicle Act was amended to 
make it clear that no person under the 
age of 21 years may drive a motor vehicle 
while it is being used as a passenger- 
carrying vehicle for hire. The Act formerly 
implied that a person over 18 could drive 
a school-bus although the Act otherwise 
prohibited any person under 21 from 
driving a motor vehicle used as a passenger- 
carrying vehicle for hire. 
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Mothers’ Allowances 


An amendment was made in the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act to provide for a Director 
of Mothers’ Allowances. Formerly, the 
Director of Child Welfare appointed under 
the Children’s Protection Act filled this 
position. This amendment was proclaimed 
in force on June 12, 1950. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The Prince Edward Island Legislature, 
which met on February 27 and was 
prorogued on March 30, broadened the 
scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
passed last year and strengthened the 
powers of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in several respects. A new Mech- 
anics’ Lien Act was passed and a minor 
amendment was made to the Co-operative 
Association Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The power of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board in taking accident prevention 
measures has been increased and the scope 
of the Act has been broadened by an 
amendment to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The Act provides that the Board has 
the authority to inspect the premises of 
any employer within the scope of the Act 
to ascertain whether adequate safety appli- 
ances and safeguards are being used. The 
amendment now stipulates that where 
safety devices are, in the Board’s opinion, 
necessary for the prevention of accidents 
or disease, the Board shall give notice to 
the employer ordering the installation and 
adoption of such devices within a fixed 
time. 

Further, if the Board considers that an 
accident to a workman was due to the 
failure of the employer to comply with the 
regulations or the directions of the Board, 
the Board may now levy upon the employer 
a special contribution to the Accident Fund 
not exceeding one-half of the amount of 
compensation payable in respect of the 
injury. 

Radio broadcasting stations and restau- 
rants and any occupations incidental to 
these businesses have been added to the 
fist of industries and occupations which 
the Act covers. Farming, fishing and 
domestic service remain the main excep- 
tions from the application of the Act. 

The Act now specifically excludes from its 
scope any child under 15 years of age. By 
the Prince Edward Island Minimum Age 
for Industrial Employment (International 
Labour Convention) Act of 1945, a child 
under 15 is prohibited from employment 
in any private industrial undertaking, or 
in any industrial undertaking carried on by 
the Provincial Government or by a muni- 
cipal corporation. 

The Board is empowered under the Act 
to determine all questions of compensation 
matters and, except in matters of its juris- 
diction or questions of law from which 
appeals to the Supreme Court are allowed, 
the Board has final and conclusive juris- 
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diction. The amendment expressly adds 
to the list of questions of fact which the 
Board may determine, the question of 
whether personal injury or death has been 
caused by accident. : 

The amendment further provides that the 
assessments which the Board is empowered 
to levy upon and collect from employers 
are subject to revision by the Board as 
may be necessary to meet the claims pay- 
able from the Accident Fund. Previously, 
in the first year of operation of the Act, 
the, assessments were based on the minimum 
table of rates established as of January 1, 
1948, by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of New Brunswick, and were subject 
to such revision as the Board deemed 
necessary. 

The special powers given to the Board 
to invest the funds under the Act or borrow 
any sum have been made subject to 
approval of the Provincial Treasurer. 

Under the Act, the minimum weekly 
compensation payable to a workman who is 
permanently and totally disabled by an 
accident is set at $12.50 or the amount 
of his weekly. earnings if less than that 
amount. The amendment now makes it 
clear that, in such a case, the Board may 
fix the compensation payment at $12.50 
weekly even though the worker’s earnings 
are less than that amount. 


Mechanics’ Lien 


A new Mechanics’ Lien Act was passed, 
repealing the former Act of 1938 and bring- 
ing the legislation more in line with similar 
laws in the other provinces. 

The Act provides that any person per- 
forming work in respect of, or furnishing 
material to be used on an improvement, 
i.e. anything constructed, erected, built, 
placed, dug or drilled, shall have a lien for 
wages or for the price of work or materials 
supplied. Agreements by workmen to 
waive the provisions of the Act have no 
effect, nor has any device by the owner, 
contractor or sub-contractor to defeat the 
priority given by the Act to a labourer 
for his wages. Payments made to defeat 
or impair a lien shall be null and void for 
that purpose. Under the former Act, an 
express agreement could waive the right 
of a workman to a lien for such work. 

Liens have priority over all judgments, 
attachments, garnishments, etc. issued or 
made after the lien arises, and liens for 
wages have, to the extent of 30 days’ wages, 
priority over all other liens. No claim of 
lien for less than $32 may be registered. 

A sworn -statement of claim of lien for 
wages and services may be registered in the 
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office of the Registrar of Deeds for the 
county in which the land is situated at any 
time during the 30 days after the doing of 
the last work for which wages and services 
are owing. 

Other requirements of the Act are 
designed to ensure discharge of the lien. An 
owner, liable under a contract in con- 
nection with which a lien might arise, must 
deduct from any payments he makes under 
the contract an amount equal to 20 per 
cent of the value of the work done or 
material supplied, and must retain the 
amount for a period of 30 days after 
abandonment or completion of the con- 
tract. Where the value of the work and 
material supplied exceeds $15,000 the 
amount to be retained is 15 instead of 20 
per cent. Where a lienholder gives the 
owner written notice of his len, stating 
under oath the amount claimed, the owner 
shall retain from the amount payable to 
the contractor under whom the lien is 
derived an amount stated in the notice in 
addition to the deduction specified above. 
This amount shall constitute a fund for the 
benefit of the lienholder who gives notice, 
and any payment made to a lienholder 
from this fund shall not disentitle him to 
claim for any balance remaining payable to 
him. If a lien has not been registered, 
payment of the amount required to be 
retained may be made after 30 days have 


elapsed from the completion or abandon- 
ment of the contract. If a lien has been 
registered, payment may be made either 
after 30 days have elapsed from the com- 
pletion or abandonment of the contract or, 
unless proceedings have commenced, on the 
expiration of two years from date of 
registry, whichever is the sooner. 

Where property is destroyed wholly or 
partially by fire, any insurance money 
received by the owner or chargee shall take 
the place of the property and shall be 
subject to claims of lien. 

A lienholder is entitled to enforce his 
lien notwithstanding the non-completion or 
abandonment of the contract by the con- 
tractor or sub-contractor under whom he 
claims provided that the owner shall not 
be made liable for a greater sum than the 
sum payable by the owner to the contractor. 

Any lien may be enforced by action 
in the Supreme Court according to the 
ordinary procedure. 


Co-operative Associations 


A minor amendment was made to the 
Co-operative Associations Act, consolidating 
the section concerning the incorporation of 
associations. The section now specifically 
includes associations of farmers and fisher- 
men as well as dairy companies and asso- 
ciations as before. 


Recent Regulations Under Provincial Legislation 


The regulations this month deal mainly 
with the safety and health of employees. 
In British Columbia revised Accident- 
prevention regulations have been issued by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, and 
in Newfoundland there are new regulations 
for the sanitary control of food handling 
trades and of tourist establishments. New- 
foundland has also issued Rules of Pro- 
cedure for the Labour Relations Board. 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage Act 


Women licentiates in pharmacy are now 
excluded from Order 11 which requires rest 
periods to be given to all female employees 
in every industry, business, trade or occu- 
pation in the Province except farming, 
fruit picking and domestic service (L.G., 
1949, p. 455). The exemption, which was 
made by Order 11A of October 6, gazetted 
October 12, became effective October 16. 


British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Accident Prevention Rules 


Effective from September 1, 1950, new 
accident prevention regulations, issued by 
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the British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board after public hearings, replace 
those of 1945 as amended (L.G., 1945, p. 
1531; 1950, p. 1066). 

Revised and consolidated, the regulations 
relate, as before, to all buildings and 
structures covered by the Act in or about 
which workmen are employed, and deal with 
lighting and ventilation, ladders, stairways, 
floors, etc., protective clothing and equip- 
ment, machinery and machine-guarding, 
welding, cranes and derricks, the use of 
explosives, construction, painting, window 
cleaning, saws, woodworking machinery, 
saw-mills, shingle-mills, logging, punch 
presses, foundries, storage batteries, elec- 
trical installations and equipment, laun- 
dries and grain elevators. The rules 
previously in effect have been more con- 
veniently arranged, with more detailed 
provisions in some cases, and some entirely 
new sections have been added. The sec- 
tions dealing with locomotive cranes and 
mechanical refrigeration have been deleted. 

Accident prevention committees of from 
4 to 12 members must now be set up 
wherever 20 or more workmen are employed 
instead of where 25 or more men are 
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emloyed, as before. Employers are now 
required to keep posted at all times in 
conspicuous places on the premises “Notice 
to Workmen” placards furnished by the 
Board and to have available for reference 
a copy of the Accident-prevention regu- 
lations. 

The section on window cleaning has been 
revised to bring it more into line with the 
CSA Code of Practice for Window Cleaning 
(Z91-1949) and sections on the storage and 
transportation of explosives are similar to 
those in the explosives regulations under 
the Federal Explosives Act. i 

New sections of the regulations apply to 
safety belts, guards, metal working equip- 
ment, hoists and elevators, and the certifica- 
tion of blasters. 


Safely Belts 


Safety belts must be worn by workmen 
when working more than 10 feet above 
grade if adequate working platform or 
stages cannot be provided; when entering 
bins, hoppers, chambers or vessels where 
there is danger of being overcome by air 
contamination or oxygen deficiency or of 
being trapped by the movement of 
material; when working where there is 
danger of falling into pits, shafts or moving 
machinery if the hazard cannot be other- 
wise guarded, and when working from 
ladders where both hands are required to 
perform the work. Workers must also be 
equipped with life-lines and have another 
workman stationed where he can readily 
effect a rescue where there is danger of 
being overcome by fumes or lack of oxygen, 
or of being buried by moving material. 
Detailed specifications are set out for the 
construction of safety belts and life-lines. 
Safety belts and life-lines need not be used 
by structural steel erectors whose work is 
of such a nature that their use would 
produce an additional hazard or where a 
safety net or other adequate protection has 
been provided. 


Guards 


Machine guards must provide positive 
protection against contact with moving 
parts or prevent access to the danger zone 
during operation. They must be of sub- 
stantial construction to resist normal wear 
and to absorb blows and shocks which may 
be encountered, and they must be hinged 
wherever possible to prevent their removal 
from the machine and to allow for quick 
servicing, oiling or adjustment. Provision 
must be made, where possible, for lubricat- 
ing the machinery without removing the 
guard. 

The section on miscellaneous power trans- 
mission equipment requires the contact 
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faces of all friction-drives to be guarded 
when necessary. The guards must be 
arranged to permit the application of lime 
or other dressing without removing the 
guards. 


Metal Working Equipment 

New sections specify the types of guards 
required for metal working equipment. 
Splash guards must be provided to protect 
the operator and the working area from 
cutting or cooling fluids thrown from the 
work, and pipe-guards or other enclosures 
must be used to prevent contact with stock 
projecting from machine tools. Openings in 
shaper and planer beds must be filled in 
solidly or completely covered to eliminate 
shearing hazards. Railings must be installed 
at the farthest point of travel of the 
carriage or table of shapers and planers. 
The revolving table of vertical boring-mills 
must be protected by a sheet-metal or pipe- 
rail guard. Metal saws must, wherever 
possible, conform to guarding requirements 
of wood-cutting saws. Forming rolls must 
be guarded with a barrier in front of the 
rolls as close as possible to the rolls. An 
emergency control device must extend 
across the front of the rolls in such a 
position that it can be operated by anyone 
caught between the rolls. 


Hoists and Elevators 


All elevating equipment used for carrying 
workmen must conform to the regulations 
governing the installation, operation and 
maintenance of elevators issued under the 
Factories Act, or as provided for in the 
Coal-mines Regulation Act and the Metal- 
liferous Mines Regulation Act. No work- 
man must be allowed to ride on a material 
or construction hoist. Workmen are for- 
bidden to ride on elevators when protective 
devices are inoperative during their con- 
struction or demolition. If work is per- 
formed from the cage or platform when it 
is suspended in the shaftway, it must be 
securely blocked and positively held in 
position. Regulations are made for guarding 
entrances to shaft hoistways, including in- 
stallations of a temporary nature. The 
mechanism for raising and lowering the car 
or platform must include a brake capable 
of holding at rest the maximum load that 
may be carried, and specifications are set 
out for cables and fastenings. All controls 
for operating power hoisting machinery 
must be located outside of the shaftway. 
Notices stating that no one may ride on 
the equipment must be conspicuously dis- 
plaved in or on the cage or platform and at 
each landing. 

In the section on construction hoists, the 
regulations now require a specified signal 


system. to be installed at all landings and 
jn the hoist-room to control the movement 
of the hoist platform or skip. The hoisting 
engineer must only operate the equipment 
on receipt of the signal. 


Certification of Blasters 

No person may conduct blasting opera- 
tions including the preparing, fixing and 
firing of charges and the handling of mis- 
fires unless he holds a blaster’s certificate 
issued by the Board. A candidate for a 
biaster’s certificate must be over 21 years, 


have a satisfactory knowledge of English - 


and forward to the Board a written state- 
ment from an employer certifying that he 
has had at least six months’ experience at 
blasting or as a blaster’s assistant and that 
by his character, knowledge and experience 
he is competent to handle explosives. Candi- 
dates must be examined for their knowl- 
edge of commercial explosives, blasting 
accessories, the use of safety-fuse, electrical 
blasting, the transportation and storage of 
explosives and blasting accessories, the safe 
use of explosives for general purposes and the 
Accident-prevention regulations concerning 
explosives. A certificate is granted for life 
or during good conduct but it may be 
endorsed with any limitation or qualificas 
tion which the Board may determine and it 
may be suspended or revoked if the blaster 
is negligent or fails to comply with the 
regulations. It must be delivered to the 
employer on commencing employment, be 
produced for inspection purposes and 
returned to the employee on termination 
of his employment. If, at any time the 
employer believes the blaster to be guilty 
of a breach of the regulations, he may 
suspend the blaster from performing his 
duties and immediately report the suspen- 
sion to the Board. 

When a blasting accident occurs in which 
a person is injured or where there is an 
unusual occurrence involving explosives, 
the employer must immediately forward a 
report of the accident to the Board with 
the certificate of the blaster who was in 
charge of the operations. The Board is to 
determine whether the certificate should be 
returned or not, or any penalties imposed. 


Penalties 

Every person who contravenes any of the 
regulations is liable to a penalty of not 
more than fifty dollars. Since 1943 there 
had been no penalty provision in the 
Regulations. 


Newfoundland Food and Drug Act 


General regulations under the 1950 Food 
and Drug Act were made on August 16, 
gazetted August 22. The Act requires, in 


the public interest, the licensing and in- 
spection of all places in the Province where 
food is prepared, handled, or sold (L.G., 
1950, p. 2080). 

Minimum sanitary standards are set out 
in the regulations with respect to lighting, 
ventilation, heating and screening of work- 
rooms, water supply, toilets, garbage con- 
tainers, etc., which must be observed by 
employers and workmen in all places where 
food is prepared, handled or sold. Special 
provisions relate to bakeries, breweries, ice 
houses, dairies, restaurants, movable shops, 
snack bars, and cold storage, meat packing, 
pasteurization and bottling plants. 

The regulations apply to St. John’s and 
a two-mile radius, Bell Island, Botwood, 
Stephenville, Placentia, Corner Brook and a 
five-mile radius, Channel-Port aux Basques 
and Fogo. They apply to places within a 
15-mile radius of St. John’s and Corner 
Brook with respect to establishments where 
milk, butter or cream is produced. 

Workrcoms must be provided with a 
sufficient number of chairs and benches for 
the use of workmen. Employees must be 
provided with a warm dry room for washing 
and dressing and proper storage space for 
their clothes. 

In restaurants, snack bars, movable shops, 
dairies, meat packing plants and butcher 
shops employees must be provided with 
white washable outer garments. In restau- 
rants and bakeries no personal clothing or 
private property may be taken into the 
workroom. 

Suitable toilets, lavatories, wash basins, 
soap and towels must be provided for the 
use of employees in all’ food handling trades. 
In snack bars and movable shops facilities 
for personal washing, separate from those 
used for washing utensils, must be provided. 

Spitting is forbidden in any premises, stall 
or vehicle where food is prepared, stored 
or served unless a sanitary receptacle is 
provided for the purpose. Smoking is 


prohibited in pasteurizing plants and 
bakeries. 
No’ person may be employed in a 


pasteurization plant until he has undergone 
a medical examination, including a chest 
X-ray, and has received a medical certifi- 
cate approved by the Chief Health Officer. 
Persons whose work brings them into 
contact with pasteurizing, processing and 
handling milk, or handling containers or 
equipment, must submit to such .exam- 
inations as the Medical Officer of Health 
or the Department may require to ensure 
that they are free from any disease which 
could be spread by milk. If .an_ oper- 
ator of a pasteurization plant suspects that 
an employee is suffering from :a. disease 
he must notify the Medical Officer of 
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Health immediately. If the Chief Health 
Inspector has evidence that any person has 
failed to comply with these requirements 
he may direct the operator of the plant to 
see that the person is not employed in any 
work which might bring him into contact 
with handling milk. Every dairyman or 
milk purveyor supplying milk, cream or 
butter in any city, town or village must 
at once report to the Medical Officer of 
Health or to an inspector any case of con- 
tageous disease affecting himself, his family 
or his employees. 


Newfoundland Labour Relations Act 


Rules to govern the procedure of the 
Newfoundland Labour Relations Board, as 
provided for in the new Labour Relations 
Act of 1950, were made on September 11, 
gazetted September 12. 

The Rules, which are similar to the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 57), relate 
to those matters which fall within the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Board, 
including applications for the granting of 
certification as bargaining agent, applica- 
tions for the prescription of provisions for 
the final settlement of differences concerning 
the meaning or violation of collective agree- 
ments and complaints alleging failure to 


bargain collectively which may be referred 
to the Board by the Minister. é 


Newfoundland Tourist Establishments Act 


General regulations under the above Act, 
made on September 11, gazetted Septem- 
ber 12, prohibit the employment in a tourist 
establishment of any person suffering from 
a communicable disease or coming from a 
place where such a disease exists. If a 
communicable disease occurs in a tourist 
establishment the operator must imme- 
diately notify the medical health officer and 
take precautions to prevent the spread of 
the disease. Under direction of the health 
officer the operator must furnish temporary 
accommodation or isolation for a guest or 
employee who is suffering from a ‘com- 
municable disease until he can be safely 
removed to a suitable place. 

The operator is also required to ensure 
that all persons in his establishment engaged 
in preparing, cooking or serving food are 
cleanly in their habits and that they wear 
washable clothing. 

An inspector may make such examina- 
tions and inquiries as may be necessary to 
ensure that the operator is complying with 
the provisions of the Act and regulations. 
A qualified medical practitioner, a building, 
sanitary or fire inspector, or a police officer 
may accompany the inspector. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Supreme Court of Canada holds delegation of legislative 
powers contemplated in Nova Scotia Bill 136 to be unconstitu- 
tional. |The Quebec Court of King’s Bench finds that the 
Unemployment Insurance Act permits charges to be laid within 
one year of the date on which the Commission has sufficient 
evidence to warrant proceedings. {The B.C. Supreme Court 
rules on picketing. |The Court of King’s Bench in Saskatchewan 
quashes an order of the Labour Relations Board directing an 
employer to refrain from an unfair labour practice. {|The Quebec 
Superior Court finds that a Council of Arbitration was properly 
appointed. {Quebec School Commissions are found to be subject 
to the provisions of the Labour Relations Act which prohibit 


discrimination in employment because of union activity. 


Delegation of legislative powers by a 
Provincial Legislature to Parliament or by 
Parliament to a Provincial Legislature 
held unconstitutional by Supreme Court 
of Canada. 


In a judgment given October 3, 1950, the 
Supreme Court of Canada unanimously 
agreed with the majority opinion of the 
Nova Scotia Supreme Court which on 
June 12, 1948, with one judge dissenting, 
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had held Bill 186, introduced at the 1947 
session of the Nova Scotia Legislature, to 
be constitutionally invalid (L.G., 1948, p. 
824). 

Bill 136, entitled “An Act respecting the 
delegation of jurisdiction from the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia and vice versa’ would give the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council power to 
delegate to and withdraw from the Parlia- 
ment of Canada authority to make laws in 


relation to any matter relating to employ- 
ment in any industry, work or undertaking 
where such matter is, by the BNA Act, 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of the 
provincial legislatures; any laws so made 
by the Parliament of Canada while the 
delegation is in force would have the same 
effect as if enacted by the Legislature. The 
Bill also provides that if the Parliament 
of Canada delegates to the Provincial Legis- 
lature power to make laws in relation to 
any matter relating to employment in any 
industry, work or undertaking where such 
matter is, by the BNA Act, exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the Parliament 
of Canada, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council while the delegation is in force 
may, by proclamation, apply any or all of 
the provisions of a provincial Act to any 
such industry, work or undertaking. 

The Bill also brings up the possibility of 
raising revenue for provincial purposes by 
means of indirect taxation through dele- 
gated power. If the Parliament of Canada 
were to delegate to the Provincial Legis- 
lature authority to raise revenue for pro- 
vincial purposes by imposing a retail sales 
tax, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may, according to the provisions of the Bill, 
impose a tax not exceeding three per cent 
of the retail price on any commodity to 
which the delegation extends. 

The five judges of the Supreme Court of 
Canada gave their reasons for decision 
separately, all leading to the conclusion that 
the delegation of powers contemplated in 
Bill 136 is unconstitutional. The reasoning 
of all the judges followed the same general 
line: the Parliament of Canada and the 
Legislatures of the provinces can exercise 
only the legislative powers respectively 
given to them by Sections 91 and 92 of 
the BNA Act. There is no power given by 
these sections to delegate authority or to 
accept delegation. The word “exclusively” 
used in both sections “indicates a settled 
line of demarcation and it does not belong 
to either Parliament or the Legislatures to 
confer powers upon the other.” That Par- 
liament and the provincial legislatures have 
power to delegate some part of their 
legislative functions to a subordinate body 
such as a board or commission is not 
disputed, but this is a different matter from 
delegating authority to each other, as 
the latter would amount to a readjust- 
ment of the respective spheres of legislative 
authority—The Attorney General of Nova 
Scotia v. The Attorney General of Canada, 
Supreme Court of Canada, October 3, 1950. 


-Prosecutions for violations of the Unem- 


ployment Insurance Act may be com- 
menced at any time within one year of 
the day the Commission has sufficient 
evidence to warrant proceedings. 


The Court of King’s Bench at Montreal 
on May 31, 1950 reversed the judgment of 
the Superior Court at Terrebonne given 
February 9, 1950 and upholding the ruling 
of a magistrate‘s court which dismissed a 
charge brought by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commissnon against an insured 
workman. The workman by means of false 
statements had received two days’ unem- 
ployment benefits (for July 30 and 31, 1948) 
to which he was not entitled. The magis- ° 
trate dismissed the charge on the grounds 
that more than twelve months had elapsed 
before the charge was laid. 

The Court of King’s Bench noted that 
the Unemployment Insurance Act contains 
a provision which makes an exception from 
the common law rule as to the date from 
which the prescription of the right to 
prosecute begins. This provision is as 
follows:— 

Proceedings for an offence under this Act 
or regulations made thereunder may be 
commenced at any time within twelve 
months from the day on which evidence, 
sufficient in the opinion of the Commission 
to justify prosecution for the offence, comes 
to its knowledge. 


This is followed by another subsection which 
provides that a certificate issued by the 
Commission certifying as to the date on 
which the evidence came to the Commis- 
sion’s knowledge, shall be received as con- 
clusive proof thereof. The Commission’s 


~ certificate in this case stated that the date 


on which sufficient evidence to justify 
proceedings came to its knowledge was 
October 31, 1949. A charge could accord- 
ingly be properly laid within twelve months 
from that date. Proceedings were im fact 
started on December 5, 1949. 

The workman was found guilty and fined 
$15, and in default of payment within 
15 days, was sentenced to eight days 
imprisonment—Guimont v. Boivin, Rap- 
ports Judiciaires de Quebec [1950], B. R. 
Montreal, No. 7, p. 552. 


Court Interprets Union’s Picketing Rights 
Under B.C. Trade-unions Act. 


On March 20, 1950, Chief Justice Farris 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
dismissed with a warning to the defendants 
the application to commit two members 
of the Retail, Wholesale and department 
Store Union, Local No. 535 for contempt 
of Court for failing to observe an injunc- 
tion against picketing of a Department 
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store in New Westminster. The injunc- 
tion, granted on November 12, 1949, 
restrained and enjoined the union from 
watching and besetting the store premises, 
from causing a nuisance in the vicinity of 
the store, from attracting crowds, or from 
molesting, threatening or intimidating any 
person from patronizing the business of the 
store, but nothing in the injunction was to 
take away the rights of pickets as set out 
in Sections 3 and 4 of the Trade-unions 
Act. 

The Chief Justice found that the two 
defendants had, in fact, violated the terms 
of the order, but that they had not inten- 
tionally done so; rather, they had miscon- 
ceived their legal rights. In view of the 
plaintiff’s statement that the object of the 
application to commit the two union men 
was not to punish them but to prevent a 
repetition of what had been done, and since 
the plaintiff had not asked for costs, 
His Lordship stated that he had dismissed 
the application with a warning to the 
defendants. 

The plaintiff had based his application 
on the fact that the defendants had 
participated in the picketing of the plain- 
tift’s store in disregard of the injunction, 
i.e. that they had exceeded their picketing 
rights under the Trade-unions Act. Sec- 
tion 3 of this Act reads as follows:— 

No such trade-union or association shall 
be enjoined, nor shall any officer, member, 
agent, or servant of such trade-union or 
association or any other person be enjoined, 
nor shall it or its funds or any such officer, 
member, agent, servant, or other person be 
made liable in damages for communicat- 
ing to any workman, artisan, labourer, 
employee or person facts respecting 
employment or hiring by or with any 
employer, producer, or consumer or. dis- 
tributor of the products of labour or the 
purchase of such products, or for persuad- 
ing or endeavouring to persuade by fair or 
reasonable argument, without unlawful 
threats, intimidation, or other unlawful 
acts, such last-named workman, artisan, 
labourer, employee, or person, at the 
expiration of any existing contract, not to 
renew the same with or to refuse to become 
the employee or customer of any such 
employer, producer, consumer, or dis- 
tributor of the products of labour. 


With reference to this section, His Lord- 
ship continued :— 


As I view Section 3 of the Act, labour 
is given the right to communicate the facts 
of the strike to the public and/or to 
the employees and to persuade the 
employees not to continue to work or the 
public not to buy and it only gives the 
right to do this to the extent necessary 
to communicate labour’s side of the 
picture, It does not give labour, under 
the guise of this, a right to employ such 
a number of pickets (although they may 
appear to be good-natured) as would be 
unnecessary for the purpose and which 
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would have the effect of blocking traffic or 
making it difficult for any person to enter 
the store. Labour has the right, under 
this section, to place its case before 
employees and/or the public. Having done 
so, it is for the employees or the public, 
without interference, to judge -for them- 
selves as to whether they desire to do 
business with the employer against whom 
the strike has been instituted. The acts 
of the pickets in giving the information 
may be annoying to the employer but 
nevertheless this is labour’s right and the 
employer must put up with it until such 
time as the pickets have exceeded the 
statutory authorization and/or become a 
nuisance, block traffic and otherwise inter- 
fere with the business of the employer. 


The Chief Justice stated that it was 
impossible for him to define the number 
of pickets which would be permissible. In 
each case, it would depend on different 
factors. 


To sum up, it would seem to me that 
any -picketing is unlawful which would go 
beyond allowing the strikers or their 
friends in a reasonable manner, under all 
circumstances, to communicate to employees 
and/or the public the facts of the dispute 
between the parties and reasonably seek 
to convince the public of the justness of 
their case... . 


In conclusion, His Lordship stated :— 


In wy view, the number of pickets 
employed in the small area in front of 
the store in question was such that it 
went beyond giving the strikers’ side of 
the case. The number of pickets engaged 
and their method of procedure was such 
that, in my opinion, it could only have the 
effect of intimidating persons who might 
be going into the store, drawing crowds, 
blocking the store entrance and generally 
having the effect of destroying the busi- 
ness of the employer. 


Army and Navy Department Store 
(Western) Ltd. v. Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union, Local No. 536, 
et al. 2 DLR [1950], p. 850. 


Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
found to have acted without jurisdiction 
since in making an order it failed to 
follow its own rules and regulations. 


The Saskatchewan Court of King’s Bench 
on July 4, 1950 quashed an order of the 
Labour Relations Board dated February 24, 
1950 requiring the Regina Grey Nuns’ 
Hospital to refrain from engaging in cer- 
tain unfair labour practices with respect 
to 386 employees of the Hospital. The 
“unfair labour practice’ was that the 
Hospital was retaining in its employ persons 
who were not members of the union certified 
as the bargaining agent. This action was 
taken on an application of the Regina Grey 
Nuns’ Hospital Employees’ Association (no 
affiliation) for a writ of certiorari to remove 
and quash the Board’s order. 


On October 18, 1945, Local 284 of the 
Building Service Employees’ International 
Union was certified as the bargaining rep- 
resentative for the employees (with certain 
exceptions) of the Regina Grey Nuns’ 
Hospital. Collective agreements were 
executed between .Local 284 and _ the 
Hospital, the last one on March 24, 1949, 
effective for one year from March 1, 1949. 
The agreement contained a union security 
clause as provided in Section 25 of The 
Trade Union Act:— 

Upon the request of a trade union rep- 
resenting a majority of employees in any 
appropriate bargaining unit, the following 
clauses shall be included in any collective 
bargaining agreement entered into between 
such trade union and the employer con- 
cerned, and, whether or not any collective 
bargaining agreement is for the time being 
in force, the said clause shall be effective 
and its terms shall be carried out by such 
employer with respect to such employees on 
and after the date of such trade union’s 
request until such time as the employer is 
no longer required by or pursuant to this 
Act to bargain collectively with such trade 
union: 

Every employee who is now or here- 
after becomes a member of the union 
shall maintain his membership in the 
union as a condition of his employment, 
and every new employee whose employ- 
ment commences hereafter shall, within 
thirty days after the commencement of 
his employment, apply for and maintain 
membership in the union as a condition 
of his employment. 


On February 22, 1950, the Labour Rela- 
tions Board conducted a hearing on the 
application of the Regina Grey Nuns’ 
Hospital Employees’ Association (no affilia- 
tion) for certification as the bargaining 
representative to replace Local 284 of the 
Building Service Employees’ Association 
which had been certified in 1945. On 
February 24 the Board issued an order 
directing that a representation vote be con- 
ducted by secret ballot during the last week 
of April, 1950. At the same hearing an 
application by Local 284 was heard for an 
order requiring the employer to refrain 
from engaging in unfair labour practices, 
in particular from violating Section 25 of 
the Trade Union Act respecting union 
security. The Board on February 24 issued 
an order requiring the employer forthwith 
to refrain from engaging in unfair labour 
practice in contravention of Section 25 of 
the Act with respect to 36 employees 
named in the order. These 36 employees 
were members of the Regina Grey 
Nuns’ Hospital Employees’ Association (no 
affiliation). 

Mr. Justice Doiron in his reasons for 
decision dealt with the objection of counsel 
for Local 284 that the Employees’ Asso- 
ciation had no status in law and accord- 


ingly no right to bring a suit before the 
court. He stated that a trade union may 
sue or be sued in representative actions and 
that the Employees’ Association was given 
corporate recognition by the Board when 
the Board made the order directing the 
vote, since the Board must have found that 
it was a labour organization within the 
meaning of the Act. 

He then made reference to the power of 
the Board to make regulations as found in 
Section 13 (1) of The Trade Union Act, 
1944. Under this authority, the Board 
issued rules and regulations which were 
published in the Saskatchewan Gazette, 
August 15, 1947. Regulation 7 reads as 
follows :— 

Upon the filing of any application 
referred to in any of the foregoing clauses, 
the secretary shall make every reasonable 
effort to determine the names of all 
persons, trade unions and labour organiza- 
tions having a direct interest in the matter 
in respect of which the application is made, 
and shall, with reasonable dispatch, for- 
ward a copy of the application to every 
such person, trade union and_ labour 
organization. 


No such copy of the application was 
forwarded either to the Employees’ Asso- 
ciation or to the 36 persons named, although 
the Board must have known, His Lordship 
said, that they had “a direct interest in 
the matter”. He concluded :— 

The Regina Grey Nuns’ Hospital may 
have been guilty of an infraction of Sec- 
tion 25 of the Act but I am not concerned 
with making a finding in that regard. The 
question before me is whether the pro- 
cedure was such as to give the Board 
jurisdiction to hear the application and 
make the order, and I find the Board 
acted without jurisdiction and beyond the 
powers conferred on it under the Act, by 
neglecting to follow its own rules and 
regulations. 


Regina Grey Nuns’ Hospital Employees’ 
Association v. Labour Relations Board, 
et al [1950], 2 WWR, p. 659. 


Council of Arbitration appointed under 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act held to be 
properly constituted. 


The Superior Court of Quebec on 
March 21, 1950 dismissed a petition from 
a textile company for a writ of prohibition 
ordering a Council of Arbitration to cease 
and suspend all proceedings in a dispute 
between the Company and l’Union des 
Employés de vétement de Sherbrooke. 

The case arose out of difficulties encoun- 
tered in the dispute between the company 
and the union. The efforts of the concilia- 
tion officer to effect a settlement were 
unsuccessful and consequently on June 9, 
1949, the Conciliation and Arbitration 
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Service directed both the company and the 
union to name their appointee to the 


Council of Arbitration. On June 20, 1949 - 


the union named its appointee. The com- 
pany failed to make any recommendation 
and accordingly on July 25, 1949 the Min- 
ister of Labour named the arbitrator for 
the employer. The chairman was chosen 
by these two members and appointed by 
the Minister on August 1, 1949. 

The Court pointed out that a writ of 
prohibition may be issued when a lower 
court exceeds its jurisdiction. The company 
based its petition on the argument that 
the chairman was not properly a member 
of the Council of Arbitration, charging him 
with incompetency and partiality. 

After reviewing Section 18 of the Quebec 
Trade Disputes Act, which governs the 
appointment of councils of arbitration, the 
Court concluded that the chairman “was 
duly appointed strictly pursuant to the 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act and particu- 
larly under the provisions of Section 18 (2) 
of the said Act”. It found also that there 
was no evidence adduced to support the 
contention of incompetency and partiality 
on the part of the chairman. 

The Court further held that “the Council 
of Arbitration emanates from the Crown 
through appointment by the Minister of 
Labour under the said Act, and the 
Attorney-General may on behalf of the 
Crown intervene to defend such appoint- 
ment”. 

The petition for a writ of prohibition was 
dismissed, with costs against the petitioner. 
—Classon Mills Limited v. Council of 
Arbitration and others and Hon. A. Barrette, 
Mis en cause and Attorney-General of the 
Province of Quebec, intervenant. Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec [1950], C. S. Mont- 
real, Nos. 5 et 6, p. 281. 

[The Council of Arbitration gave its 
decision on the points at issue on April 25, 
1950.1] 


Non-discrimination provisions of Quebec 
Labour Relations Act held to apply to 
School Commissions. 


Mr. Justice Pettigrew in the Court of the 
Sessions of the Peace at Quebec on 
Mareh 30, 1950, dismissed a motion of the 
Lauzon School Commission to quash a 
charge brought against the Commission by 
a teacher who alleged that the Commission, 
in contravention of the Quebec Labour 
Relations Act, had refused to employ her 
because of her participation in union 
activities. 
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The motion was brought on the grounds 
of default in procedure and of the inappli- 
cability of the Quebec Labour Relations 
Act. 

The first objection was that the authoriza- 
tion for prosecution issued by the Labour 
Relations Board was not in due form and 
did not meet the requirements of the law 
as set out in Section 49 of the Labour 
Relations Act. The attorney for the defence 
submitted that the declaration did not con- 
tain the essential details for the issuing of 
a legal authorization. The Court found 
that the assent showed that the Labour 
Relations Board had sufficient knowledge 
of the facts to allow the proceedings. 

The defence also submitted that Section 
21 of the Labour Relations Act did not 
apply to school commissions. The Educa- 
tion Act, Section 232, provides that school 
commissioners after they have decided, by 
a resolution at a regular meeting, not to 
retain the services of a teacher, must give 
to that teacher a written notice to that 
effect before the 1st of June preceding the 
expiry of his services and that the com- 
missioners are not obliged to give the 
reasons for their decision. The attorney 
for the defence held that because of this 
section of the Education Act, Section 21 of 
the Labour Relations Act did not apply. 

In dealing with this argument, Mr. 
Justice Pettigrew pointed out that Sec- 
tion 3 of the Public Services Employees 
Disputes Act provides that the Labour 
Relations Act applies to public services 
“but subject to the modifications herein- 
after indicated”. The modifications referred 
to concern only the procedure of arbitra- 
tion ,the execution of the award, the length 
of time it will be in effect, the prohibition 
of strikes, etc. 

In no way do they debar employers 
from the defence of actions forbidden by 
Section 21 of the Labour Relations Act. 
No employer may refuse, states Section 
21, to hire a person because of his mem- 
bership in an association, and no threat of 
dismissal, intimidation, or imposition of any 
penalty may be resorted to, to prevent an 
employee from being or becoming a mem- 
ber of an association. An employer may 
however suspend, dismiss or discharge an 
employee for a sufficient cause and the 
burden of the proof will lie upon him. A 
school commission sued on the grounds of 
the preceding section will be found guilty 
only if the proof accumulated against it 
leaves no doubt in the judge’s mind. 

It was also pleaded that Section 21 was 


inapplicable because federal legislation’ 


dealt, in Section 502A of the Criminal Code, 


with an identical offence. Mr. Justice 
Pettigrew held that there was no repug- 
nancy between these sections, and that 
there was no question of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act being ultra vires. When the 
federal Parliament enacted Section 502A, 
it did not undertake “to treat the whole 


subject de novo, and so to make tabula rasa 
of the.pre-existing law”. 

The motion of the defendant was rejected 
as a whole—Coutwre v. Commissaires 
d’Ecoles pour la Municipalité de Lauzon. 
Rapports Judiciaires de Quebéc [1950], 
C.S. Montreal, Nos. 5 et 6, p. 201. 


Annual Report of the Nova Scotia 


Department of Labour, 1949 


An increase in the activities of the Conciliation Branch and of 
the Factory Inspection Branch is noted in the Annual Report 
of the Nova Scotia Department of Labour for 1949. Harmonious 


labour relations prevailed during the year. 


A decrease in the 


number of industrial accidents is reported. 


The Annual Report of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1949, states that the 
index number of reported employment for 
November 1, 1949 was 122-8, a slight 
decline from 123-7 for the same date in 
the preceding year. Employment in manu- 
facturing fell off more than the general 
index, the Report notes. 


The total payroll for establishments from 
which reports were obtained increased more 
rapidly than the number of employees. Per 
capita weekly earnings increased during the 
year from $37.05 on November 1, 1948 to 
$38.38 on the same date in 1949. 


Changes in Legislation 


One new labour law was passed in Nova 
Scotia in 1949 and three others were 
amended. A new Steam Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Inspection Act which covers 
pressure vessels as well as steam boilers 
replaced the Steam Boiler Inspection Act. 
Except for its wider application and a few 
minor changes, the new Act is similar to 
the former one. 


The Trade Union Act was amended 
during the year to make it compulsory for 
a trade union coming within the definition 
of the Act to have a written constitution 
setting forth its objects and purposes and 
defining conditions of membership. An- 
other amendment provided that when a 
vote is taken to determine whether a trade 
union shall represent a unit of employees 
for bargaining purposes, the Board must be 
satisfied that not less than 60 per cent of 
the employees have voted and that a 
majority of the votes cast is in favour of 
the trade union. Previously a majority: of 
all the employees within a unit was 
required before certification would be 
granted. 


Another amendment makes it clear that 
the Labour Relations Board is now required 
to revoke a certification only upon applica- 
tion being made for revocation of such 
certification or on an application by another 
trade union for certification as bargaining 
agent for the same unit, if the Board con- 
siders that the trade union no longer rep- 
resents a majority of the employees in the 
unit. Changes were also made in the pro- 
visions regarding check-off votes. 

By amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, effective from May 1, 
1949, benefits to dependent children under 
16 in fatal cases were increased from 
$10 to $12.50 a month. The minimum 
weekly payments to workmen in cases of 
total permanent disability were increased 
from $12.50 to $15. The maximum average 
earnings on which compensation is 
reckoned were raised from $2,000 to 
$2,500. 

By an amendment to the Apprentice- 
ship Act the minimum time for which an 
apprenticeship contract can be made was 
increased from 2,000 to 4,000 hours. The 
section of the Act dealing with the scope 
of the regulations was rewritten and 
amplified. : 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act, first passed 
in 19338, was re-enacted for another year. 


Labour Relations 


During the year ending November 30, 
1949, the Labour Relations Board of Nova 
Scotia received 27 applications under the 
Trade Union Act, a decrease of 23 from 
the previous year. Certifications as bar- 
gaining agent were granted in 23 cases, 
three applications were rejected and one 
application for the revocation of certifica- 
tion was granted. 
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“Requests for the services of a Con- 
ciliation Officer under the Trade Union Act 
increased greatly during the year both in 


negotiating collective agreements and in ~ 


adjusting disputes which arose during the 
term of an agreement’, the Report states. 
Of the 33 requests for conciliation ser- 
vices, collective bargaining agreements were 
secured in 30 cases through the efforts of 
the Department of Labour and agreement 
was reached in two disputes by means of 
Conciliation Boards. At the end of the 
fiscal year one case had not been settled. 

During the year 1948-1949 there were 10 
strikes in Nova Scotia, a decrease of 5 
from the previous year. These resulted in 
an estimated time loss of 17,124 man work- 
ing days. The industries affected by these 
work stoppages were transportation, con- 
struction, mining and manufacturing. The 
seamen’s strike was the only major tie-up 
during the year. 


Industrial Standards 


Increased activity during the past year 
with respect to the Industrial Standards 
Act was due mainly to the fact that a large 
building program was under way in Halifax, 
Sydney and Dartmouth. Schedules of rates 
of pay and hours of work were posted on 
183 jobs as compared with 103 in 1948. 
Twenty-six violations of the Act were 
recorded, fourteen more tham in the 
previous year. At the end of the year 
twenty-three of the violations had been 
investigated and settled and one case was 
still pending. During 1949 nine schedules 
of ®wages and hours of labour were 
approved. 


Factory and Boiler Inspection 


“During the past year there has been 
considerable expansion in the activities of 
the Factories Inspection Branch of the 
Department. The number of factories, 
accident investigations and special visits to 


the different plants throughout the prov- 
ince has increased over one hundred per 
cent”, the Report notes. 

The Branch made over 1,039 first, second 
and special investigations and inspections 
during the year, covering approximately 
30,000 workers. As a result, 626 violations 
of the Nova Scotia Factories Act and the 
Industrial Standards Act were ordered 
corrected. 

A total of 810 accidents was reported, 
as compared with 923 in 1948. Four were 
fatal accidents, a decrease of five from the 
previous year. 

One boiler explosion occurred during 
the year resulting in the death of two 
employees and injury to a third. The 
boiler had been operated contrary to the 
Boiler Inspection Act and Regulations. It 
had never been reported to the Branch, 
was not insured against explosion and had 
therefore never been inspected. 


Apprenticeship 


At the close of the fiscal year there were 
362 apprentices registered for apprentice- 
ship training. During the year 70 appren- 
tices attained journeyman status which is 
the largest graduation in the history of 
apprenticeship in Nova Scotia, and 34 final 
apprenticeship certificates were issued. The 
Report states that most of the ex-service 
apprentices have completed their time and 
the emphasis is now on young civilians. 

In addition to the apprenticeship train- 
ing courses organized within the Province, 
an active pre-employment apprenticeship 
training program is being conducted, the 
cost of which is shared equally between 
the Provincial and the Dominion Govern- 
ment. During the year five groups success- 
fully completed a seven months’ course in 
Vocational Training Centres at Halifax and 
North Sydney. These courses were in the 
motor vehicle repair, electrical construc- 
tion, bricklaying, carpentry and plastering 
trades. 


Annual Report of the Ontario Department 


of Labour, 1949 


The thirtieth annual report of the 
Department of Labour of the Province of 
Ontario for the year ending March 31, 
1949, states that the year has been one of 
increasing activity in the Department, 
reflecting the continuous progress of busi- 
ness and industry in the Province. A 
greatly increased number of disputes were 
referred to the Conciliation Branch for 
settlement. Construction of premises for 
business and industry reached a new 
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peak, and fewer industrial accidents were 
reported. 


Factory Inspection Branch 


Inspection 
Further progress was made during the 
year in increasing the factory inspection 
staffs and revising the inspection districts. 
A total of 28,818 inspections was carried 
out in industrial and commercial establish- 


ments during the year, 1,159 more than 
during the previous year. In addition, 3,826 
investigations were carried out for other 
branches of the Department. 

In connection with their duties under the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act of 
assisting with the enforcement of certain 
other protective legislation, the inspectors 
reported 816 violations of the Minimum 
Wage Act, 95 violations of the Operating 
Engineers Act and 81 violations of the 
Adolescent School Attendance Act. 

Of the 106 complaints of violations of 
the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, 
the principal offences were in connection 
with fumes and dust, sanitation, heat and 
light, excess hours and child labour. Other 
complaints referred to elevators, fire 
hazards, home workers, machinery, over- 
time and double shifts. 


Industrial Accidents 


During the year 11,104 male and 703 
female workers were reported injured while 
working on their employers’ premises, rep- 
resenting a slight decrease from the 
previous year. In addition, 56 were fatally 


injured, a decrease of seven from the 
previous year. 

Accidents occurred in the following 
industries :— 


Paper products 1,236; metal trades 3,748; 
rubber products 390; textiles and clothing 
508; foods and beverages 721; wood prod- 
ucts 530; chemical products 168; trans- 
portation equipment 1,578; leather 138; 
non-metallic mineral products 363; elec- 
trical apparatus and supplies 574; trade 
143; and 753 others in various industries. 

In addition there were 262 accidents (29 
of them fatal) not within the jurisdiction 
of the Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act. ; 

Of the 273 compensatable cases of indus- 
trial diseases reported, 245 were dermatitis, 
20 were lead poisoning, 1 was undulant 
fever and 7 were silicosis. 

During the year the Department, desiring 
to effect a closer check on safety factors 
in the electrical industry, sent two members 
of its staff to visit one of the plants of a 
large manufacturer in the United States. 

The appointment of a second foundry 
inspector has enabled all foundries in the 
Province to be inspected at least twice 
during the year. Draft regulations for the 
control of dust and other hazards in the 
foundry industry were prepared for discus- 
sion with interested government bodies and 
the industry. 


Hours of Labour 


Of the 567,069 workers in industry 
reported on, the majority (292,862) were on 


a working week of from 45 to 48 hours. 
While detailed statistics on the 5-day week 
are not available, Inspectors of the Branch 
report that most industries in the 40 to 44- 
hour group and many in the 45 to 48-hour 
group are on a 5-day week of 8 to 9 hours 
a day. 

Permits allowing overtime work were 
issued to 449 firms during the calendar year 
1948 as compared with 361 firms during 
1947. It is felt that the prevailing shorter 
work-week is responsible for the increase 
in seasonal overtime. A total of 274 
firms was permitted to employ youths 
and females on a 2-shift basis and 323 
permits were granted to restaurant 
employees providing for the employment 
of women until 2 a.m. 


Child Labour 

Forty-six cases of child labour involving 
the employment of persons under 14 years 
of age were reported, a decrease of 15 from 
the previous year. Hight charges were 
laid against employers and convictions 
reported in five cases. 


Homework 

* During the year, 515 permits were issued 
to firms authorizing them to give out work 
to be done in homes at rates of pay 
approved by the Industry and Labour 
Board. Homeworkers’ permits were issued 
to 3,027 persons to undertake the work of 
manufacturing or assembling household 
articles or wearing apparel in their homes. 


Approval of Building Plans 

“For the third consecutive year, the 
number and value of approved construc- 
tion projects exceeded previous maxima,” 
the report states. 

During the year, 1,324 plans for new 
buildings, or alterations to factories, shops 
and office buildings were approved at a 
construction cost of $61,276,500 as compared 
to 1,250 plans at a cost of $59,407,600 during 
the previous year. 

The iron and steel industries were again 
first in the number and value of projects, 
with the food industries and transportation 
equipment industries expending the second 
and third largest amounts of money on 
building expansion. 

Each grain elevator in the Province was 
inspected two or three times and standards 
of cleanliness, protective equipment and 
safe working habits were reported. 

The replacement of open stairways by 
stairways enclosed with fire-resistant 
materials has been aggressively undertaken 
by the Branch during the year. 
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Prosecutions 
Fourteen charges for violation of the 


Factory, Shop and Office Building Act were. 


laid against 11 employers for late employ- 
ment of females without a permit, child 
labour, inadequate training and supervision 
of females working at machines and failure 
to submit building plans for approval. 
Convictions were registered in ten of the 
charges, One case was dismissed and one 
withdrawn. 


Board of Examiners 
of Operating Engineers 


The Board issued 20,587 certificates, of 
which 20,251 were granted to operating 
angineers for the year 1948-49. 

The Board received 1,163 applications for 
examination and 602 applications for re- 
examination. A total of 117 applications 
for examination were not accepted because 
they did not meet the requirements of the 
regulations. 

The Branch Inspector made 649 inspec- 
tion calls during the year to check 
violations of the Operating Engineers Act. 


Boiler Inspection 


“As a result of industrial expansion con- 
tinuing unabated during the fiscal year 
under review, there has been an appreciable 
increase in the number of new steam and 
refrigeration plant installations and exten- 
sions to existing plants throughout the 
Province”. The report states that the 
slight decrease in the number of annual 
inspections recorded for the year is the 
result of the effort of the inspectorate to 
meet demands required by construction of 
new boilers and pressure vessels in the 
manufacturers’ shops and the installation 
of new plants. 


Certificates were issued as follows:— 


1948 1949 

New boilers and unfired pres- 
SURE" VeESSClanciter tao eytks atk + 2,845 3,522 

_ Used boilers and unfired pres- 
sure vessels «0,45 fie... bao. 805 933 

Low pressure boilers accepted 
DY Bi danihy. Hele ee a ee 545 610 

Pressure vessels accepted by 
SLU O VIG A es asic See. ae 2,673 1,603 

Boilers under 3 H.P. accepted 
by Bidavitws. ce ene. eo eee 87 94 
Duplicate certificates ......... 49 87 
RIGO TALI eens recs ree ne ae 7,004 6,849 


The report also gives a summary of 
investigations of boiler explosions that took 
place throughout the Province during the 
period under review. 
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Conciliation and Arbitration 


The report points out that the Concilia- 
tion Branch handled conciliation matters 
referred to it under the Labour Relations 
Board Act, 1944, the Labour Relations 
Board Act, 1947 and the Labour Relations 
Act, 1948 which repealed the earlier legis- 
lation. During the year, 286 cases were 
dealt with by the Branch under collective 
bargaining legislation as compared with 228 
cases during the previous year. Of these, 
244 cases were referred to the Board by 
the Labour Relations Board and _ settle- 
ment was achieved in 133 cases and 111 
were referred to conciliation boards 
appointed by the Minister. The total 
number of firms involved was 927 and the 
number of employees 90,647. Forty-two 
additional cases were referred directly to 
the Conciliation Branch without recourse 
to the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
and all were brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, 

Sixty cases of alleged discrimination or 
unfair labour practices were investigated. 
Of these, two cases were withdrawn, settle- 
ment was reached in 40, and, in the 
remaining 18, an Industrial Inquiry Com- 
mission was appointed to hear evidence 
under oath and to make recommendations 
pursuant to the regulations. 

The report notes that requests for the 
service of the Branch in respect to taking 
plant votes have shown a marked 
decrease during the year. Only three votes 
were requested and held during the year 
involving a total of 733 employees. 

Under the Industrial Standards Act, 48 
conferences for drawing up schedules of 
wages, hours and days of labour were con- 
ducted during the year. 


Ontario Labour Relations Board 


On April 16, 1948, the Legislature of 
Ontario enacted the Labour Relations Act, 
1948, which provided for the making of 
regulations similar in form and effect to 
Part I of the Federal Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, 1948. 
The Act was proclaimed in force on 
December 9, 1948, and regulations were 
passed concurrently. Except for cases still 
pending, the Labour Relations Board Acts 
of 1944 and 1947 were then repealed. 

Under these two Acts, 313 applications 
were filed for certification, 228 requests 
were made for the appointment of a con- 
ciliation officer, seven applications were 
for leave to initiate a prosecution, four 
applications were made for the establish- 
ment of a grievance procedure and two 
requests were submitted for the cancella- 
tion of collective agreements. Of these 
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requests, 183 applications for certification 
and three applications for leave to prosecute 
were granted. Two hundred requests were 
referred by the Board. to the Minister for 
the appointment of a conciliation officer 
and the four applications for establishment 
of a grievance procedure and the two 
requests for cancellation of collective agree- 
ments were also granted. 

During the period between December 9, 
1948, when the Labour Relations Act, 1948, 
came into force, and March 31, 1949, 131 
applications were considered. Of these 129 
were requests for certification, one was a 
request for the cancellation of a collective 
agreement and one was concerned with the 


revocation of certification. The latter case 
was still pending at the end of the fiscal 
year. Sixty-six of the applications for 
certification were granted as was the request 
for the cancellation of a collective agree- 
ment. 


Apprenticeship 

The close of the year marked the end 
of job training for a large number of 
former members of the armed services. 
During the year 664 applications were 
approved by the Industry and Labour 
Board for apprenticeship in the building 
trades, 620 in the motor vehicle repair trade 
and 11 in the barbering trade. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had shown just 
cause within the meaning of the Act for 
having voluntarily left her employment. 
—CU-B 612 (September 7, 1950). 


MareriAt Facts or Case: 


The claimant, married, 27 years of age, 
filed an initial application for benefit in 
Toronto, Ont., on January 19, 1950, stating 
that she had been employed as a book- 
keeper in Timmins, Ont., from March, 1946 
to January 4, 1950, when she voluntarily 
left to join her husband in Toronto, where 
he was attending university. 

The insurance officer disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for a period of 
six weeks for having voluntarily left her 
employment without just cause (Section 
41 (1) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees. The court after having heard the 
claimant unanimously reversed the decision 
of the insurance officer in a finding which 
reads :— 

The facts appear to be that (the 
claimant) became married in November, 
1949, but was unable to find living 

- accommodation in Toronto until January, 

1950 when she left her employment. Her 

husband is a fifth year dental student 

and although he formerly was a resident 


of Timmins, we accept the evidence of 
the claimant that he does not intend to 
return there to live. It is our opinion 
that the husband has established his 
residence and domicile in Toronto and 
that in any event he has abandoned any 
previous domicile he may have had in 
Timmins. We are of the opinion that 
the statement of the Umpire in Case No. 
CU-B 45 “A wife has a legal and moral 
obligation to live with her husband 
wherever he has established his residence 
or domicile” is applicable and that there 
are no special circumstances in this case 
as in CU-B 45 to justify our disregarding 
this general principle. 


From the decision of the court of referees, 
the insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire, stating in part:— 

The husband is a student attending 
University in Toronto and it is not con- 
sidered that in so doing he has estab- 
lished “residence or. domicile” within the 
meaning intended by the quotation 
referred to in CU-B 45. It is reasonable 
to assume that the husband is not earning 
any wages or if he is, it is unlikely that 
his earnings would be sufficient to cover 
his tuition fees, his’ own maintenance 
and the maintenance of his wife. 
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The claimant apparently had a per- 
manent position in Timmins earning $34 
per week as a bookkeeper and in circum- 
stances such as these it seems reasonable 
to assume that she was self-supporting 
and should therefore have had reasonable 
assurance of employment in the city of 
Toronto before voluntarily leaving her 
position in Timmins. 


Decision: 


When dealing with the case of a married 
woman who has voluntarily left her employ- 
ment in order to join her husband at his 
place of residence or domicile or with that 
of a married woman who refuses to accept 
employment outside of her own district due 
to her marital circumstances, one must bear 
in mind the basic principle that “a ‘wife 
has a legal and moral obligation to live 
with her husband wherever he has estab- 
lished his residence or domicile.” 

In some cases, however, the circum- 
stances are such that a too strict and rigid 
interpretation of that general principle 
would Jead to abuses and defeat the pur- 
poses of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
For instance in CU-B 45, the claimant had 
voluntarily left her employment in wartime 
in order to follow her husband who was in 
the armed forces and temporarily posted 
for duty at a distant point; in other cases 
which came before the Umpire, claimants 
had voluntarily left suitable employment in 
order to join their husband in small 
communities where they could not reason- 
ably expect to find employment or had 
refused, after a lengthy period of unem- 
ployment, to accept work outside their 
husband’s place of residence where there 
was no likelihood of employment for them. 
In all these cases it was found that the 
particular claimant had not shown just or 
good cause within the meaning of the Act. 

In the present case, the claimant, a month 
or two after her marriage, was able to find 
living accommodation in Toronto where, as 
found by the court of referees—and I have 
no valid reason to differ on this question 
of fact—her husband had established his 
residence and domicile. In order to live 
with her husband in that large city, which, 
no doubt, could offer her fair opportunities 
of work, she therefore voluntarily left her 
emplovment as a bookkeeper in Timmins 
which is situated approximately 500 miles 
from Toronto. Under such circumstances, 
I agree with the court that a disregard of 
the general principle set forth above would 
not be justified. 

I agree. with the court of referees that 
the claimant has shown just cause within 
the meaning of Section 41 (1) of the Act 
and the appeal is dismissed. 
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Heid that the claimant had not shown 
just cause within the meaning of the Act 
for having voluntarily left her employ- 


ment.—CU-B 492 (October 3, 1949). 


Materia Facts or Case: 


The claimant married, 21 years of age, 
filed an initial application for benefit in 
Selkirk which is near Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
stating that she had been employed as a 
clerk-typist in Toronto from September 24, 
1948 to February 28, 1949, when she left 
her employment voluntarily to move back 
to Winnipeg. The employer reported that 
she had left voluntarily because of 
pregnancy. 

The insurance officer disqualified her from 
the receipt of benefit for a period of six 
weeks for having voluntarily left her 
employment without just cause. (Section 
41 (1) of the Act.) 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees and in support of her appeal pro- 
duced the following certificates, the first 
from a doctor in Selkirk, the second from 
a doctor in Toronto:— 


April 18, 1949. 
This is to certify that Mrs. .......... 


will be fit for clerical work until May 7, 
1949, 


April 26, 1949. 
IMS Sie. ofS srcitotaese ere was under my care 
in Toronto. I advised her to travel home 


to Winnipeg at the end of February that . 


she might become settled properly before 
having her baby. 


At the same time the insurance officer 
referred the question of availability to the 
court under the provisions of Section 55 of 
the Act. The court unanimously reversed 
the decision of the insurance officer by 
lifting the disqualification imposed under 
Section 41 (1) of the Act, but disqualified 
the claimant for an indefinite period on the 
ground that she was not available for work. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the court, 
which lifted the disqualification imposed 
under Section 41 (1) of the Act. 


DECISION: 


The question for me to decide is whether 
the claimant “has established just cause for 
voluntarily leaving her employment on 
February 28, 1949.” 

There can be no doubt that women who 
are in the claimant’s condition are handi- 
capped to a considerable extent in obtaining 
employment. It would seem therefore that 
when they have the opportunity of remain- 
ing in suitable employment, they should do 
so as long as possible. 


In the present case, there is no evidence 
on file that the work that the claimant was 
performing was detrimental to her health. 
For personal reasons and to suit her own 
convenience, she chose to have her con- 
finement take place in Winnipeg and so 
voluntarily left her employment in Toronto 
three and a half months before the expected 
date of childbirth. Subsequently, she filed 
a claim for benefit in Winnipeg. If the 


claimant wished or desired to work, she 
should have adjusted her personal affairs 
accordingly and remained in the employ- 
ment she had in Toronto. 

My decision is that the claimant has not 
shown just cause for having voluntarily left 
her employment and she is disqualified from 
the receipt of benefit for a period of six 
weeks as from the date that this decision 
is communicated to her. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


September, 1950* 


The report issued monthly by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of 
September, 1950, initial and renewal claims 
for benefit filed at local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
amounted to 49,229. Compared with the 
previous month, when claims numbered 
61,545, September showed a decline of 
about 20 per cent. In September, 1949, 
initial and renewal claims amounted to 
51,935. 

Ordinary claimants on the lve unem- 
ployment register on the last working day 
of September totalled 79,263 (45,990 males 
and 33,273 females), as compared with 
98,930 (64,378 males and 34,552 females) 
in August, and 83,525 (59,567 males and 
23,958 females) in September of last year. 

Of the 88,893 active claimants on the 
last day of the month, 65,982 or 74 per 
cent were registered for a period of seven 
days or more. In August 74,402 or 67 per 
cent of the 111,054 active claimants on the 
last day of the month were in this category. 

A, total of 63,959 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated during the month. 
Claims allowed numbered 50,946, while 
13,013 claims were disallowed or disquali- 
fied. In addition, 3,518 revised claims were 
disqualified. 

Claims disallowed totalled 5,345, due to 
insufficient contributions while in insurable 
employment. Among the chief reasons for 
claims disqualified were the following: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 3,764 cases; “refused an offer of 
work and neglected an opportunity to 
work” 1,816 cases; and “not unemployed” 
1,799 cases. In addition, 1,365 disqualifica- 
tions were imposed on claimants who had 
lost their employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute. 


* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 


(The dispute in question was the nation- 
wide railway strike.) 

There was a slight increase over August 
in the total of persons commencing the 
receipt of benefit on initial and renewal 
claims. Claimants who received initial pay- 
ments of benefit during September totalled 
32,401 compared with 30,628 in August, and 
34,414 in September, 1949. 

During the month of September $3,843,797 
were paid in respect of 1,633,140 compen- 
sated days of unemployment, compared 
with $4,412,992 paid respecting 1,925,184 
days in August, and $3,671,773 for 1,611,461 
days during September one year ago. 

For the week of September 30 to 
October 6, 61,578 persons received $812,841 
for 352,188 days of proven unemployment, 
in comparison with 67,303 persons, $886,221, 
387,366 days for the week August 26- 
September 1, and 65,443 persons, $848,957 
and 372,196 days for the week September- 
10-16, 1949. The average duration of 
benefit for the week September 30- 
October 6 was 5:7 days, while for the 
week August 26-September 1 the average 
was 5:8. The average amounts of benefit 
paid during these respective weeks were 
$13.20 and $13.17. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during September 3,750,999 
insurance books were issued to employees 
who had made contributions to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund, at one time or 
another since April 1, 1950. This was an 
increase of 106,160 over the previous 
month. 

As at the end of September there were 
241,988 employers registered, an increase 
during the month of 1,711. 
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Meeting of National Employment Committee 


The National Employment Committee 
held its regular quarterly meeting in 
Edmonton, Alta., on October 2-4. 

Established under authority of Section 90 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act, the 
National Employment Committee is an 
advisory body to the Commission and 
co-ordinates the work of the five regional 
committees. Employer and worker and 
other interests are represented on the 
committee. 

The most important items under discus- 
sion during the session were a report on 
seasonal employment and a brief review- 
ing present measures to deal with unem- 
ployment, with suggestions for further 
action. Because of the amount of material 
contained in these reports and the number 
of subjects covered, it was decided that 
subcommittees should be formed and sub- 
jects allotted to them for further study. 
The following topics were selected in order 
of importance. 

1. The staffing of the NES—dqualifica- 
tions, adequacy and salaries paid, etc.; 

2. Seasonal unemployment; 

3. Training and re-training of workers; 

4. Unemployment assistance; 

5. Vocational guidance program in schools 
and its relationship to the NES; 

6. Penetration by the National Employ- 
ment Service into the Labour Market. 

Considerable discussion arose out of the 
question as to “what was being done to 
help immigrants and to assist these immi- 
grants in citizenship.” The members 
expressed the opinion that it is essential 
that new immigrants learn one or other 
of the two official languages of Canada, in 
order that they may be more easily 
absorbed into the Canadian labour market, 
thereby establishing economic security, and 
may be able to appreciate the responsi- 
bilities and privileges of Canadian citizen- 
ship. A report on this question will be 
submitted at the next meeting of the 
committee. 
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A resolution instructed the secretary to 
prepare an analysis of existing apprentice- 
ship regulations for presentation at the next 
meeting. , 

Resolutions submitted by Regional and 
Local Employment Committees considered 
by the meeting included such subjects as 
decentralization of industry, with particular 
reference to direction of rearmament pro- 
jects to the Maritime Provinces, and 
uniform rates of pay for members of the 
Corps of Commissionaires. Another resolu- 
tion requested that the attention of the 
Civil Service Commission be called to the 
practice of setting age limits in civil service 
competitions, while at the same time the 
Federal Government is urging employment 
in industry of the older worker. 

National Employment Committee mem- 
bers in attendance were :— 

Judge W. J. Lindal, of Winnipeg, Chair- 
man, Mrs. G. D. Finlayson, Ottawa, 
National Council of Women, H. A. 
Chappell, Winnipeg, substituting for A. R. 
Mosher, Canadian Congress of Labour, A. J. 
Maure, Edmonton, substituting for J. B. 
White, Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, R. A. Stewart, Almonte, Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, Carl Berg, 
Edmonton, the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress, R. E. G. Davis, Ottawa, Canadian 
Welfare Council, Geo. S. Hougham, New 
Westminster, B.C., Canadian Retail Fec- 
eration, A. L. Lott, Hamilton, Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, T. D. Anderson, 
Ottawa, Canadian Legion, T. A. Fishbourne, 
Ottawa, Secretary. ; 

The meeting was attended also by R. J. 
Tallon, Commissioner, UIC, W. K. Ruther- 
ford, Director of Employment Service, M. 
Taschereau, Information Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, and J. D. Forbes, 
Department of Labour. 

The next meeting of the National 
Employment Committee will be held in 
Ottawa early in the new year. 


HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN 
THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1949° 


More than sixty per cent of the plant workers in the Chemical 
Products Industry were on a five-day week in 1949. One-third 
of the employees were normally working forty hours a week. 
Time and one-half was the general overtime rate except for 
work on statutory holidays, when double time was predominant. 
Most establishments reported an initial vacation with pay of 
one week after a year of employment; many reported giving a 
second or third week after longer periods of service. Almost all 
the employees were in plants which observed from six to ten 
statutory holidays, and most were paid for six to eight of these 


days when not worked. 


Written collective agreements covered 


fifty-six per cent of the workers in this industry. 


The Chemical Products Industry kept up 
with the general high level of industrial 
production in 1949. Preliminary reports! 
indicate that over 40,000 employees in 
1,000 establishments produced $595 millions 
worth of chemicals and allied products 
last year. The industry was concentrated 
largely in the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, with 37 per cent of the employees 
in Quebec and 52 per cent in Ontario. The 
aggregate payroll amounted to almost $96 
millions in 1949. 

The annual survey of wages and work- 
ing conditions in the Chemical Products 
Industry, October 1949, included some 329 
establishments employing 25,083 plant 
workers. This represented about one-third 
of the plants and over 60 per cent of the 
total employees, both plant and office, in 
the industry. Forty-seven per cent of these 
plant employees were working in Ontario 
and about 40 per cent in Quebee (Table I). 
Less than one-fifth of the plant workers 
were women. 


*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates and certain conditions of work in their 
establishment during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1949. 

Provincial legislation on working conditions may be 
obtained from the bulletin, Provincial Labour 
Standards Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours 
of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation, an annual publication of 
the Department of Labour. 

1 See “‘Chemica's and Allied Products, Preliminary 
Summary Statistics, 1949”, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa. 


In the set of tables accompanying this 
article, detailed information on hours and 
working conditions is shown for each of the 
two major provinces, Quebec and Ontario, 
and for four of the main divisions of the 
industry: Acids, Alkalis and Salts; 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions; Paints and Varnishes; and Soaps, 
Washing and Cleaning Compounds. 


The Normal Work Week.—The distribu- 
tion of plant workers by normal hours and 
days worked per week is given in Table 
Ila. The largest single group of workers, 
about one-third, was on a 40-hour week 
and the next largest group, one-quarter 
of the workers, was on a 48-hour week. A 
further 30 per cent of the plant employees 
in the industry were normally working 44 
or 45 hours a week. 

One-half of the workers in Quebec were 
on a 48-hour week in 1949, while an almost 
equal proportion in Ontario were reported 
on a 40-hour week. There was also con- 
siderable variation in the normal weekly 
hours between each of the four selected 
industries shown in Table Ila. The 48- 
hour week was predominant in the Acids, 
Alkalis and Salts Industry, the 45-hour 
week in the Paints and Varnishes Industry, 
and the 40-hour week in the remaining 
two industries. 

More than 60 per cent of the workers 
in the Chemical Products Industry were on 
a five-day week in 1949. The majority of 
these employees were normally working 40 
hours a week, and all but two per cent 
were working from 40 to 45 hours. About 
85 per cent of the workers in Ontario and 
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IN THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY . . 


... one-third of the plant workers 
were on a 40-hour week... 


48 hours 


between 45 and 48 hours 


44 and 45 hours 


between 40 and 44 hours 


40 hours 


... and over 60 per cent were on 
a 5-day week in 1949. 


Initial vacations with pay, mainly one week after a year of employment, were usually increased after longer 


periods of service. 


3 weeks or equivalent 


Almost all workers observed six to 
ten statutory holidays . . . 


6 
less than 6 
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1 week or equivalent 


2 weeks or equivalent 


... and most were paid for six to 
eight when not worked. 


42 per cent in Quebec were reported work- 
ing five days a week. Over two-thirds of 
the workers in each of the selected indus- 
tries shown, except the Acids, Alkalis and 
Salts Industry, were on a five-day week. 

The distribution of establishments by 
normal weekly hours of male plant workers, 
Table IIb, is quite similar to the distribu- 
tion of plant employees. Twenty-seven per 
cent of the plants were operating 40 hours 
a week, 24 per cent were operating 44 hours 
and 22 per cent, 48 hours. The five-day 
week was reported by 62 per cent of the 
establishments. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the common overtime rate for work 
after standard daily or weekly hours (Table 
III). Many establishments did not report 
an overtime payment policy for work on 
Sunday, but those which did generally 
reported a rate of time and _ one-half. 
Double time for work on this day was 
reported by establishments employing 28 
per cent of the workers in the industry. 
In-the Paints and Varnishes Industry, more 
than 60 per cent of the workers were in 
establishments which paid double time for 
work on Sunday. 

Double time was the usual payment for 
work on statutory holidays. In a few cases, 
double time and one-half or triple time was 
reported paid to employees working on 
these Dominion, Provincial, Municipal or 
regularly observed religious holidays. 


Vacations with Pay.—An initial vacation 
of one week with pay, or the equivalent, 
after a year or less of employment was 
reported by 265 establishments employing 
about 88 per cent of the workers (Table 
IV). The remainder of the workers were 
employed in establishments which gave an 
initial vacation of two weeks with pay, or 
an equivalent, generally after a year of 
service. 


More than 80 per cent of the workers 
in the Chemical Products Industry were in 
establishments which increased the period 
of the annual paid vacation as the worker’s 
term of employment continued. Just over 
one-half of these workers have their vaca- 
tion periods increased to a maximum of 
two weeks, generally after two, three or 
five years, and all but a few of the 
remainder have theirs increased to three © 
weeks, usually after 15 or 25 years. In 
the Paints and Varnishes and the Soaps, 
Washing and Cleaning Compounds Indus- 
tries the majority of workers were employed 
in establishments giving a maximum vaca- 
tion of three weeks with pay. Most of the 
plants which gave this maximum vacation 
of three weeks also reported giving an inter- 
mediate vacation period of two weeks. 


Statutory Holidays.—All but five per 
cent of the workers were in establishments 
which observed from six to ten statutory 
holidays in 1949. Almost one-half of the 
employees were in plants which observed 
eight holidays (Table V). In Ontario, 90 
per cent of the workers observed from six 
to eight statutory holidays, most of whom 
observed eight; and in Quebec, 85 per cent 
observed from seven to ten holidays, with 
the largest group observing seven. 

The number of holidays observed, in this 
article, is the number of days when the 
establishment is not operating by reason of 
Dominion, Provincial or Municipal holidays, 
or religious holidays regularly observed by 
the closing of the establishment. 


Payment for some or all of the statutory 
holidays when not worked is made to most 
of the workers. More than 80 per cent of 
the employees were paid for six to eight 
of the statutory holidays observed, and a 
further seven per cent were paid for two 
days. In Ontario, 54 per cent of the 
workers were paid for eight statutory holi- 


TABLE I.—-DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT WORKERS IN THE 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 


Selected Industry Groups Main Provinces 
ALL Medicinal Soaps, 
CHEMICAL ne eo Pats ver 
—- Innvs- || Alkalis arma- ‘ an ; 
TRIES and ceutical Vv bode ea Cleaning Quebec | Ontario 
Salts Prepara- ‘ Com- 
tions pounds 
Number of Establishments... 329 22 65 40 26 117 162 
Number of Plant Workers: 
Males siricciioo aad A 20,437 2,882 1,672 2,589 2,232 | 7,936) 10,068 
Mek al@dura.toe secele ise the arate 4,646 37 1,757 341 862 | 2,357 2,134 
To tal seen s once erat 25,083 2,919 3,429 2,930 3,094 | 10,293 | 12,202 


days. Two-thirds of the employees engaged 
in the manufacture of Soaps, Washing and 
Cleaning Compounds were also paid for 
eight holidays when not worked. 


Collective Agreements.—All of the 
establishments in this survey of the 
Chemical Products Industry reported 


having written collective agreements with 
a union or other employee organization. 


‘sented by the International 


The terms of these contracts covered 56 
per cent of the workers in the industry. 
The largest groups of workers were repre- 
Chemical 
Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC) and the 
United Mine Workers of America (CCL). 
The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour and the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers also repre- 
sented a large number of workers. 


TABLE Ha.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
NUMBER OF PLANT WORKERS BY NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS, OCTOBER 1949 


Selected Industry Groups Main Provinces 
ALL Medicinal Soaps, 
Normal Weekly Hours by |Cuermicat|) Acids, and Pines Washing 
Days Worked per Week Inpus- || Alkalis | Pharma- pe and Buck Catars 
TRIES and ceutical |, kari leaning Gee | eee 
Salts Prepara- | ’°™™S2¢S |“ Com- 
tions pounds 
5-Day Week 
Rind Fa Ux wees teats tne mer rten? Div ll ae oteeice 2 50 ae ehaek® sonal Macaca ete oe 50 1 
AO Fe owen sn eulen ee 8,212 3 2, o80 613 1,732 1,699 5,934 
Over 40 and under 44....... 1 LOT alee sere 219 532 150 281 649 
cio latin pitcle BREE hee 2,835 716 144 409 122 902 1,885 
Over 44 and under 45....... AA Nese eese ce Mes: sllictavetsc hase Socll le ntopapstacs ore Ul 2 ee SNe oe 44 
AD Oe geese tebe Bh OO itera. a eee 15 1,075 73 1,241 1, 542 
Overs 45g ie ouctne sate aes OLS || ae ne eee 17 CN) aero tee 92 226 
Rotalite bite tenes of 15,410 719 2,781 2,701 2,077 4,265 10, 281 
64-Day Week 
(ULSTS KS Dag: © aT ee ee ee Loo0S le rome ee re LOZ Anerson: 32 5 79 37 
AA REE, tection eee ae me 1,635 146 424 184 59 610 818 
Over 44 and under 48....... 209 10 Silanes 28 176 21 
ASO Hee ee eae 1,758 149 Sal rarer tgs 857 1,619 139 
(Ohio ai Sa nian ae cee rio BBL eta sane Oeics ls ree. Sig PR ts < 
Total. a... eek eee 4,943 305 595 184 949 2,487 1,015 
6-Day Week 
in Gor V4.5 srdeinsten-<ciacia etic 449 41 LGis|t, de, ateects 2 |e ee 257 166 
DOME CEA Xe eo asscte 4,249 1,841 37 40 63 3,279 727 
Overs So wate... eae. 5 a 13 LS Alic he cevapere sess oR a eataicate coll ch ate ames eiateterl athe tgres eeetey| ate anenerateaed 
SIMO TEAL Spe les ers ahs eee 4,711 1,895 53 40 63 3,536 893 
All Establishments 
Minder cA Qe <o7 eyeeie <2. sans 1B: 1 OL asc cept el tacit te oes 60 3 
ate ean ee cee 8,217 3 2,336 613 1,737 1, 699 5,939 
Over 40and under 44........ 2, 4640))o ovineek 310 532 150 358 686 
A Ee eos 4,570 868 568 593 181 1,565 2,731 
Over 44 and under 45....... 50! | Noavapareicebedrs tl app tecaee Bak =re(G| aabegale bays. Oe | Pee vPaveiaysue oils sees 44 
LI SEMIN: fi ckslniais.e:s4e sto 2,943 34 27 1,075 84 1, 247 1, 684 
Over 45 and under 48....... 400 10 OSbllcircmserssaak 17 366 34 
Ame ae wsle:sydesarusaless fe 6,301 1,990 56 112 920 4,990 1,068 
ONC ee AS ee 6 ies com aco see 46 13 0) Mii Aone Al dete cit Ae eS Sultan waa 
ME OUaA ix chats vcs see 25, 064 2,919 3,429 2,925 3,089 | 10,288 | 12,189 


Note: Information on the normal work week was not reported for 19 employees. 
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TABLE Ilb.—_THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS BY NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF MALE PLANT 
WORKERS, OCTOBER 1949 


Selected Industry Groups Main Provinces 
ALL Medicinal Soaps, 
Normal Weekly Hours by |Cuemicau|| Acids, and Darla Washing 
Days Worked per Week Inpus- | Alkalis | Pharma- ee and Quebec | Ontari 
TRIES and ceutical Warnietis Cleaning (eee Ca nue tS 
Salts | Prepara- ao Come 
tions pounds 

5-Day Week 
PP NOLOR AU gave ieee meen aot ae thye 6s Di ecrnoe ack Nese te Sete tcishe Sey ia 7a eos; 
Pe Sree faves annie es BON eee te 32 9 9 25 56 
Over 40 and under 44....... PET) eee eee if 7 1 4 14 
2 BOS ced le a 42 is 3 5 3 17 21 
Over 44 and under 45....... 1 | SE Se RE PE ee es | ee Sete | SRG R creo ates ae 1 
AS Mio dels aptora tes stewie Sy ee A saree eee 12 3 11 21 
‘Ohygetet G5, es eevee i |e <-, BE 2 Biotest 4 9 
Pipes Seek ee be ees we 202 5 47 36 16 63 122 

54-Day Week 

Under a Pian se Maat es calete tein. | Repeater ees 3 Ball ste een eel Ser ces 1 3 
+ OR Go oe ee 34 4 8 3 5 10 14 
Over rr and under 48....... 9 1 ital hae Seer eee 2 6 2 
Bi MEW ats levies are: 29,00 4 17 pig) Pore end eee ie ees 2 13 4 
Lytory Sie PR ne a Sal eee ts 1 | tetas Sec fcg RIS in ae Deleon 
EL Obaibere tethers 69 if 15 3 9 31 23 

6-Day Week 
NEAR AS Wy, oc g ie. sk sus, ¥ecis,e aii 2 AL fox dare uot ecera, clic et ohne oem 5 a 
a Me Aer giten oy ere hte 45 7 2 1 1 17 14 
(iS iteny CES ans en. Ses 1 1 ge) er ee eal ae heal eu Rea (Ae I ME By Gea cyt = 
OCALA Ar. Mebui ened De 10 3 1 1 22 ie 

All Establishments 

Himder se AD arse astro ctaletherow chi a laeete cheats A Bsr totam Nar Pel 2 1 
BN cae Sales ee SOY Weetctoeacre ets 32 9 9 25 56 
Over 40 and under 44....... D280 Me Siaen 9 7 1 5 16 
aaa atte e Rrake cosas hiner 80 10 11 8 8 28 36 
Over 44 and under 45....... OL ly Seer e: ei ted, aubentnl darted deste bye atte eal haere tes 1 
Bh ans vikesha sarvigutosefa ica 37 1 2 12 4 12 “24 
Over . and under 48....... 12 1 ALG Aes 1 9 3 
ee ee BA re ote ee 73 9 3 4 3 34 25 
Over 48 Fae Aiken S 4 1 Ln Rte, oie | aie Bea £91. Genes 
TOtalert ee Se ens 328 22 65 40 26 116 162 


Nore: Information on the normal work week was not reported by one establishment. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS DURING 


OCTOBER, 1950 


Seasonal shifts of workers between primary industries combined 
with marked expansion of hirings in manufacturing resulted in an 


unusually active labour market during October. 


Harvesting had _ 


been completed for the most part and construction work was 
being speeded in order to finish outside jobs before cold weather 


began. 


Many of the workers thus engaged would then transfer 


to woods employment, where hiring was at record heights. In 
manufacturing, defence contracts and continuing high consumer 
demand were sustaining activity at almost unprecedented levels. 
Base metal mining has also expanded in response to defence needs. 


The employment situation during October 
was unusually favourable for many of those 
seeking work. On the other hand, from the 


employers’ viewpoint, numerous’ labour 
shortages, especially in regard to skilled 


workers, were becoming apparent. Although 
the end of harvesting in most sections of 
the country and the tapering off of con- 
struction work brought hundreds of men 
to National Employment Service offices. to 
register for other jobs, many of these were 
not suitable for the skilled work necessary 
in heavy manufacturing plants which 
required machinists, welders, and others 
with experience in the metal trades. A 
shortage of experienced miners was also 
apparent in base metal mining. Many of 
these unskilled seasonal workers, however, 


were readily placed in logging jobs, where 
current demand exceeded the supply of 
workers, especially in Quebec and northern 
Ontario. 

Nevertheless, the usual seasonal increase 
in jobless workers did occur. Total live 
applications at employment offices, for 
instance, increased from 133,000 to 142,000 
during the month. Although such a rise 
was inevitable with the large labour turn- 
over at this time, it was much less 
extensive and took place at a much slower 
rate than last year. Also in contrast to 
last year were the greater number of job 
opportunities this fall; unfilled vacancies 
at NES offices were 23,000 greater at the 
end of October, 1950, than at the same date 
in 1949. 


LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
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Regional Analysis 


In Newfoundland, available workers were 
being absorbed rapidly during October. 
Applications for employment on hand at 
NES offices declined by 2,000 to a total of 
3,500 by the end of the month, a situation 
markedly improved over last year when 
4,000 more job-seekers were then regis- 
tered. The heavy demand for woods- 
workers was perhaps the strongest factor 
contributing to this active labour market. 
By the end of the month, demand for pulp 
cutters still exceeded the supply in the 
Corner Brook area; in the Grand Falls 
area, although logging employment was 
beginning to level off slightly, the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company was 
employing 2,000 more workers than at the 
same time last year. Employment at pulp 
and newsprint mills was continuing at high 
levels, as in construction, mining, fishing 
and transportation. Trade was also very 
active. 

In the Maritimes, the number of applica- 
tions for jobs on file at NES offices totalled 
the same at the month’s end as at the 
beginning, namely 16,500. Such stability 
was largely the result of the slackening 
in agriculture, shipbuilding and fish pro- 
cessing being offset by extensive hiring for 
woods work. Although a steady demand 
for bush workers was maintained through- 
out most forest areas during October, 
shortages of manpower were not serious. 
The seasonal slackening of some types of 
construction and of farming was expected 
to result in an adequate supply of workers 
for logging. Activity in the construction 
industry as a whole showed little signs of 
abating, although hampered in some areas 
by material shortages. There were some 
seasonal lay-offs from fish processing plants. 
Coal mining employment throughout the 
region remained steadily high. Primary 
steel manufacturing was operating at a high 
level, but there were some temporary lay- 
offs from steel-using plants, and shipyards 
due to slow deliveries of materials for new 
contracts or lapses between contracts. Pulp 
and newsprint mills continued capacity 
operations, in some cases making the usual 
seasonal lay-offs but in others hiring addi- 
tional help. 

In the Quebec region, the 1,400 increase 
in job applications on file with the NES 
during October brought the month-end 
total to 44,100. This was 11 per cent below 
the comparable 1949 figure, although there 
had been a substantial increase in female 
job-seekers. As in the Maritimes, the 
strongest demand for workers came from 
logging companies. The usual influx of 
farmers into the woods at this time of 
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year was not nearly large enough to offset: 
the shortages of woodsworkers in several 
districts. As a result, some companies were 
falling behind in their cutting schedules. 

Throughout the -region, manufacturing 
industries generally were steadily active or 
were expanding output and employment. 
Seasonal reductions of employment in some 
industries were lighter than usual; there 
were a few temporary lay-offs due to 
delayed shipments of steel. Footwear and 
textile firms were resuming normal opera- 
tion after some short-time; chemical manu- 
facturing plants were hiring for stepped-up 
production to fill export orders. Mining 
activity and employment continued at high 
levels, with a steady demand for mining 
skills exceeding the supply in some areas. 

Highlights of the employment situation 
in the Ontario region during October 
were the strengthening of production and 
employment in most manufacturing indus- 
tries, continued record activity in all phases 
of construction and further increases in the 
demand for pulp cutters. As a result of 
these factors, the seasonal increase in 
registrations at NES offices in the region 
began several weeks later this year than 
last, and the rate of increase was consider- 
ably slower. By the end of October, 
applications on file totalled 37,300. 

Growing shortages of skilled ‘workers for 
the heavy manufacturing industries and for 
aircraft production were becoming apparent 
during the month as these industries 
responded to the stimulus of increased 
defence preparations. While these short- 
ages had not appreciably influenced hirings 
of female workers by the end of October, 
some older men who had been unable to 
find steady work in their trades were being 
re-hired by former employers. Pulp and 
newsprint mills throughout the region were 
fully active during October, postponing 
seasonal lay-offs in some cases; improve- 
ment was apparent in conditions in textiles, 
rubber and leather manufacturing; the 
chemical industry was expanding to handle 
defence orders. The electrical apparatus 
industry continued to establish new peaks 
of activity and employment. Only in the 
automobile industry were there temporary 
lay-offs while re-tooling for new models 
was under way. 

With most of the harvesting completed, 
employment in the Prairie region con- 
tracted slightly during the month. Active 
registrations at NES offices tallied at the 
beginning and end of the month showed an 
increase of 2,800; these totalled 19,300 at 
October 26. Hiring of farm workers was - 
sporadic and the number of men reporting 
for woods work in the Lakehead area was 
greater than anticipated. Logging camps 


were rapidly approaching full staffs by the 
end of October. It was fully expected that 
the large pulp-cutting program, resulting 
from the sustained demand for newsprint, 
would be completed without serious diffi- 
culty. In other areas, the seasonal increase 
in hirings at packing plants and flour mills 
was less than usual and lay-offs were 
occurring in plants producing construction 
materials, garments and beverages. Most 
highway construction was coming to an 
end, but the high level of building con- 
struction-continued, with labour scarcities 
increased by the rush to close buildings 
against the weather. 

Registrations for jobs on hand at NES 
offices in the Pacific region began their 
yearly rise during October. The total of 
21,000 at October 26 was over 3,000 greater 
than that at the end of the previous 
month, but 12 per cent lower than on the 
same date a year ago. Much of the recent 
rise could be attributed to the seasonal 
decline in agriculture, fishing and some 
phases of construction, as well as the usual 
influx of transient workers from the Prairie 
Provinces at this time. This was particu- 
larly noticeable in the larger centres of 
Vancouver and Victoria where the usual 
decrease in job opportunities was aug- 
mented by the closing of shingle mills and 
a work stoppage in Vancouver shipyards. 
Victoria shipyards were working on new 
naval contracts. 

The continuing full operation of logging 
camps and sawmills, however, and a con- 
siderable expansion of base metal mining 
have brightened the employment picture 
considerably. Increased orders from the 
United Kingdom were chiefly responsible 
for the double-shift operation of sawmills 
in the Vancouver Island, Prince Rupert and 
Prince George regions. 


Industrial Analysis 


The Eastern Canada logging industry, 
enjoying its busiest season since the peak 
year of 1947-48, continued to add thousands 
of workers to its labour force during 
October. Cutting operations were expand- 
ing rapidly and approaching the most active 
period, although many operators were 
waiting until after the freeze-up to begin 
work. In British Columbia, on the other 
hand, the seasonal peak had been reached 
by the end of October and employment 
was levelling off. E 

As farming and_ construction work 
tapered off, more men became available for 
woods work, thus easing the severe labour 
shortages which were created in September 
when the logging companies began seeking 


_their men for the winter’s work. Higher 


THOUSANDS 


wage rates and unemployment insurance 
coverage have made the industry more 
attractive this year and a good class. of 
worker was being obtained. There was a 
heavy influx of farm workers from the 
Prairie Provinces to the Lakehead and 
British Columbia and a movement of 
loggers from Quebec to Northern Ontario 
during the month. 

As much of the work is done in remote 
areas or by individuals, it is difficult to 
estimate how many loggers were at work 
during October. Among the member com- 
panies of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the number employed in- 
creased from 45,000 at the beginning of the 
month to more than 57,000 at the month’s 
end. This was about 40 per cent over the 
employment level of the 1949-50 season. 
These data are shown in the accompanying 
chart, which indicates the increase in the 
number of jobs provided by the industry 
this year as well as the longer duration of 
employment. 

The major employment period in 
agriculture was drawing to a close in 
October and workers were beginning to 
move out of the industry. Harvesting of 
seasonal crops was being finished and 
additional Jabour requirements were low. 
Applicants for work in the industry were 
correspondingly few in number. 

In general farming areas, particularly in 
the East, farmers were at work on their 
fall ploughing or harvesting root crops. In 
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Eastern Canada including Manitoba as 
reported by Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. 
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fruit-growing areas, in British Columbia, 
the Maritimes and southern Ontario, pick- 


ing, grading and shipping or storing of the - 


crop were being carried out. Rain and 
snow in October delayed an already late 
harvest in parts of the Prairie Provinces. 
Farm labour moved from farm to farm as 
harvest work was completed, and labour 
shortages were kept at a minimum. The 
demand for workers was not strong, 
although experienced tractor operators were 
readily employed. 

Only a few farmers were seeking year- 
round help. Not many applicants for this 
work were available, particularly since 
higher wages in other industries were 
attracting workers. Many farmers, as well, 
were insisting on experienced men only. 
There was less interest this year in 1mmi- 
grant labour, formerly an important source 
of supply. Exceptions to this were some 
_ sections of British Columbia and the Lake- 
head area where farm labour was quite 
scarce. 

Employment in mining continued to 
increase in the fall of 1950, with expansion 
in the metallic and non-metallic mining 
industries and a gradually declining labour 
force in coal mining. The most recent data 
showed reported employment in the indus- 
try as over the 90,000 mark, an increase of 
about 5 per cent over 1949 levels. J 

The international situation has provided 
added impetus to the base metals group. 
The demand for nickel has been so great 
that preducers have been rationing cus- 
tomers, although output was at a record 
peacetime level. Zinc also was in extremely 
short supply; due in large part to the 
United States stock-piling program. Gold 
mines were in a more uncertain position. 
Increasing seasonal demand has helped 
keep current employment steady in coal 
mines. 

More skilled Jabour could have been 
used by the industry were qualified men 
available; these in turn would provide 
added employment for helpers and begin- 
ners. Many mines have been operating 
training schools for newly hired men. 
There was some demand for more immi- 
grant workers to be brought into the 
country; although this type of labour still 
forms an important part of the industry’s 
labour force, many left the mines when 
their contract period was up. With labour 
costs mounting the trend towards in- 
creased use of machines, such as mechanical 
muckers, has been accelerated, thus reduc- 
ing labour demand. 

The labour market in the manufacturing 
industries continued strong during October 
as the usual seasonal activity was aug- 
mented by the stimulus to the economy 
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resulting from increased defence expendi- 
tures. Such industries as meat packing 
and fruit and vegetable processing were 
at their peak period. Most consumer goods 
industries, particularly those producing 
electrical apparatus and textiles were adding 
to their staffs. In some cases, shortages of 
metal-workers had developed. Capital in- 
vestment was heavy during the month and 
resulted in improved employment condi- 
tions among producers’ goods industries. 
The demand for labour from these groups 
offset seasonal employment declines in 
other industries, including sawmills, bever- 
ages and petroleum products. 

Lay-offs, other than those for seasonal 
reasons, were light during the month. In 
British Columbia, several shingle mills were 
forced to reduce operations because of a 
drop in sales in the United States market 
and several hundred workers were laid off. 
Steel shortages limited production in some 
plants, also resulting in temporary lay-offs. 
About 6,000 men were off work in auto- 
mobile plants, mostly for less than three 
weeks, because of re-tooling for new models 
and shortages of parts. 

The heavy amount of work on hand in 
the construction industry this fall has 
resulted in a delay in seasonal lay-offs. 
Towards the end of the same season, there 
was in fact a pre-winter flurry of work as 
contractors rushed to complete outside 
work so inside jobs could be carried on 
during the winter months. There was no 
unemployment problem of any proportion 
in the industry by the end of October, 
therefore, although some lay-offs had 
occurred as projects were completed. 
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Shortages of labour and materials, which 
have delayed production in recent years, 
again became more prominent as the back- 
log of work increased. Qualified men in 
all trades were in demand and generally 
easily found other jobs if laid off. 
Unskilled labour was in better supply, 
although demand from the logging indus- 
try for this type of labour was heavy. 
Among the scarce materials, cement and 
steel were particularly short in all regions 
and caused some temporary unemployment. 


Employment Service Activities 


The operational statistics of the National 
Employment Service revealed October as a 
month of exceptionally high placement 
activity. Since this was a time of transi- 
tion between summer and winter employ- 
ment for many workers, applications for 
jobs were numerous and, in spite of the 
high placement rate, not all these imme- 
diately secured jobs. Job applications on 
the active file increased from 133,000 to 
142,000 during the month. The employ- 
ment situation for those seeking work was 
decidedly better than at the same time last 
year, however, with an increase of 23,000 
in unfilled vacancies over the year. 

Logging industries particularly were using 
the facilities of the NES to obtain suit- 


able help. Despite thousands of hirings 
during the month, 18,300 vacancies in this 
industry were still available at the end of 
October, according to employment office 
records. This was 1,200 more than a month 
earlier and 17,000 higher than a year ago. 

Considerable hiring was also taking 
place in the metalworking and electrical 
trades during October, as both skilled and 
semi-skilled workers were directed to jobs. 
Almost twice as many opportunities were 
available at NES offices in these trades 
than a year ago but applications from job- 
seekers had fallen off by over 40 per cent. 

Demand for both engineers’ and draughts- 
men rose during the month, but require- 
ments had to be met from a much depleted 
labour supply. Employers were seeking 
qualified men with experience, but either 
age, Inexperience or lack of education has 
hindered employment officials from effec- 
tively matching available workers to the 
vacancies on file. 

Job orders for miners also rose during 
October with applications on hand decreas- 
ing correspondingly. Considerable activity 
was evident in the service industries as 
workers released from tourist resorts looked 
for alternative employment. Waitress jobs 
in second-class restaurants and domestic 
openings were still difficult to fill, however. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING® 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index remained unchanged at 
170-7 between October 2 and November 1. 
Declines in the food and fuel and lght 
indexes were counterbalanced by increases 
in the remaining four groups. The food 
index moved down 1:5 points to 218°6 as 
sharp seasonal declines were registered for 
meats and small recessions for fresh vege- 
tables. These outweighed slight advances 
for eggs, butter, fish, coffee, oranges and 
canned goods. A decline of 0:4 to 140°6 
for the fuel and lighting index was due 
to lower prices for imported United States 
coal and coke, which followed the removal 
of controls from the Canadian dollar. Home 
furnishings and services rose 2-1 points to 
174-8 due to advances for almost all items 
included in this group. Higher prices for 
most clothing items was reflected in an 
increase of 1:0 points to 184-5 in the index 
for this group, while the index for miscel- 
laneous items rose fractionally from 133-3 
to 133-4. For the latter group, firmer 
prices for barbers’ fees, toilet soap, 
hospital charges and street car fares out- 
weighed a decline in the average price of 
gasoline. Reflecting the results of the 
November quarterly survey, the rent index 
rose 0-9 point to 136.4. 

Between August, 1939 and November, 
1950, the cost-of-living index advanced 69:3 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Regional city cost-of-living indexes regis- 
tered mixed changes between September 1 
and October 2. Indexes for six centres 
moved higher while two recorded declines. 
Wide changes in foods were principally 
responsible. Halifax and Edmonton food 
prices declined sharply due to seasonal 
drops in meats and fresh vegetables, and 
were responsible for declines in the com- 
posite indexes for these two centres. At 
other centres, declines for these food items 
were overbalanced by increases for dairy 
products and eggs. Group indexes for 
clothing and home furnishings and services 
moved up at most centres. Fuel costs 
and miscellaneous items were generally 
unchanged to fractionally higher. Rents, 
which were not surveyed in October, 
remained unchanged. 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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Composite city index changes between 
September 1 and October 2 were as follows: 
Saint John +4+1-8 to 167-8;. Winnipeg 
+1-1 to 165:4; Toronto +0-7 to 166°8; 
Montreal +0-4 to 175-1; Saskatoon +0-4 
to 168.2; Vancouver +0-1 to 170-9; 
Halifax —1-:0 to 159-3, and Edmonton 
—0-5 to 164-5. In the same interval, the 
Dominion index rose 0°8 to 169.3. 


Wholesale Prices, September, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
advanced 5:1 points between August and 
September, establishing a new peak level 
of 173-6. All eight groups contributed to 
this increase, with Textile Products and 
Non-ferrous Metals recording the sharpest 
advances. Textile Products rose 17:3 
points between August and September to 
190-0 and Non-ferrous Metals moved up 
13-7 points in the same period to 176-5. 
Chemical Products followed with an in- 
crease of 6:3 points to 128-6. Wood 
Products rose 6:1 points to 213:6. Vege- 
table Products and Animal Products 
recorded equal increases of 2:6 points, to 
reach September levels of 152-7 and 182-5 
respectively. Non-metallic Minerals rose 
2-2 points to 143-0 and Iron Products 2-0 
points to 184:5. 

Among important commodity price in- 
creases between August and September 
were the following: tallow 57:6 per cent, 
refined glycerine 41-0 per cent, antimony 
40:0 per cent, botany serge 30-4 per cent, 
beef hides 28-6 per cent, worsted suiting 
26-4 per cent, litharge 26:1 per cent, 
turpentine 25:8 per cent, lead pipe 25-6 
per cent, red lead 25-0 per cent, fresh 
whitefish 25:0 per cent,. brewers’ malt 23-0 
per cent. Price declines in the same period 
included the following: onions, Toronto 
23-8 per cent, potatoes (average) 16-9 per 
cent, hay No. 2 Timothy, Montreal 13-3 
per cent, beef carcass, Vancouver 13-2 per 
cent, lamb carcass, Toronto 11:6 per cent, 
ham, Winnipeg 9°8 per cent, rolled oats 
9-1 per cent, canned raspberries 8:3 per 
cent. 

The index of Canadian farm products at 
wholesale moved up 0°8 point between 
August and September. The Animal 
Products index rose 3-9 points, reflecting 
higher prices for hides and skins, raw wool, 
eggs, fresh milk and livestock. Field 
Products declined 1-1 points when prices 
for onions, hay, potatoes and grains moved 
lower. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS” 
Canada, October 1950 


Strike activity was little changed from 
the previous month. There was an in- 
crease of two in the number of new 
stoppages reported but fewer workers were 
involved and the time loss was down 
slightly. In October, 1949, with about the 
same number of strikes and lockouts, the 
time lost was more than double that for 
October, 1950. A strike of shipyard 
workers at Vancouver, B.C., caused the 
greatest amount of time loss during the 
month. This is the first strike recorded in 
the shipbuilding industry since November, 
1947. 

Preliminary figures for October, 1950, 
show 20 strikes and lockout? in existence, 
involving 12,557 workers, with a time loss 
of 29,973 man-working days, as compared 
with 20 strikes and lockouts in September, 
1950, with 15,902 workers involved and a 
_ loss of 38,376 days. In October, 1949, there 
were 22 strikes and lockouts, with 16,433 
workers involved, and a loss of 69,992 days. 

For the first ten months of this year 
preliminary figures show 123 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 174,180 workers, with a 
loss of 1,831,671 man-working days. In the 
same period in 1949 there were 119 strikes 
and lockouts, with 49,289 workers involved 
and a loss of 903,938 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


time lost in October, 1950, was 0-04 per 
cent of the estimated working time: 0:05 
per cent in September, 1950; 0:08 per cent 
in October, 1949; 0-16 per cent for the 
first ten months of 1950; and 0-11 per cent 
for the first ten months of 1949. 


Of the 20 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, one was settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employers, three were compromise 
settlements, and four were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 
nine work stoppages were reported as 
unterminated. 

The record does. not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared term- 
inated. Strikes of this nature which are 
still in progress are: compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; textile products factory 
workers at St. Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 
1949; printers at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
May 22, 1950; department store clerks at 
New Westminster, B.C., August 27, 1949; 
and electrical apparatus factory workers 
at Vancouver, B.C., May 11, 1950. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazetTe from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerte for April, 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in August, 1950, was 90 and nine were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 99 during the month. 
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In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 18,000 workers involved 
and a time loss of 52,000 working days was 
caused. 


Of the 90 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in August, four, 
directly involving 300 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 40, 
directly involving 4,800 workers, on other 
wage questions; seven, directly involving 
1,800 workers, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or 
persons; 34, directly involving 6,000 workers 
on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; four, directly involving 3,300 
workers on questions of trade union prin- 
ciple; and one directly involving 100 
workers, was in support of workers involved 
in another dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September, 1950, 
show 525 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 275,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss forall strikes and 


lockouts in progress during the month was 
3,500,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for August, 1950, are 560 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 350,000 workers with a time 
lass of 2,900,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA* 


Third Quarter of 1950 


There were 288! industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1950 accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This number of 
fatalities is one less than the 289 recorded 
for the previous quarter (including 27 on 
a supplementary list). 

The industrial fatalities recorded are 
those fatal accidents which involved persons 
gainfully employed and which occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out 
of their employment. Deaths which 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board are included. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received:from the 
various provincial Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries which are not covered 
by workmen’s compensation _ legislation, 
newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is possible 
therefore that coverage in such industries 
as agriculture, fishing and trapping and 
certain of the service groups is not as 
complete as in those industries which are 
covered by compensation legislation. 

During the quarter under review there 
were three accidents which resulted in 
three or more industrial fatalities in each 
case. On July 9, three electrical workers 
engaged on the conversion of a hydro- 
electricity transmission system from 25 to 


_60 cycles at London, Ontario, received fatal 


burns when a transformer exploded. An 
aircraft crash at Timagami Ontario, 
resulted in the death of five employees of 
the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests on August 30. Five fishermen from 
Woods Harbour, Nova Scotia, are believed 


* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 

1 The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the third quarter of 1950 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Supplementary lists 
compiled from reports received in subsequent 
quarters generally revise upwards the figures for 
previous periods. 
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to have been drowned when their boat 
was capsized off the south coast of Nova 
Scotia during a hurricane; their ever- 
turned boat was found on September 20. 

Grouped by industries, the largest number 
of fatalities, 53, was recorded in construc- 
tion; during the previous quarter there 
were 48 fatalities in this industrial group. 
There were 47 fatalities in manufacturing 
during the third quarter; 13 of these were 
in the saw and planing mill products 
group and 10 were in the iron and steel 
products group. During the second quarter 
of 1950 there were 60 fatalities in manu- 
facturing, 25 of which occurred in the iron 
and steel products group. 

During the three months under review 
there were 46 fatal accidents in the trans- 
portation group as compared with 40 in the 
previous quarter. Accidents in the steam 
railway sub-group numbered 21 as com- 
pared with 16 in the preceding period. Fatal 
accidents involving watercraft numbered 10 
as compared with 12 in the previous quarter. 

There were 39 fatal accidents in the 
service groups during the third quarter, 35 
of which were in the public administration 
sub-group. In the previous quarter 24 
fatalities in the service group had been 
recorded. 

Fatal accidents in logging numbered 25, 
a decline of 9 from the number recorded 
in the second quarter. 

Twenty persons died as the result of 
accidents in electricity, gas and water pro- 
duction and supply during the quarter as 
compared with 17 in the previous three 
months, 

The number of accidents in mining which 
were reported as occurring during the 
quarter numbered 19, or 25 less than the 
44 which were recorded in the second 
quarter of 1950. 

As mentioned above information in 
regard to accidents in agriculture is obtain- 
able only from newspaper reports. Only 
15 fatal accidents were reported in the 
third quarter of 1950 as compared to 50 
in the same quarter of 1949 and 22 in the 
second quarter of 1950. ; 
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During the quarter under review there 
were 14 fatal accidents in trade, the same 
number as that recorded in the previous 
quarter. There were 10 fatalities in fishing 
and trapping during the quarter. 

An analysis of the causes of the fatal 
industrial accidents which occurred during 
the quarter shows that 96 or 33-3 per cent 
were caused by moving trains, watercraft 
or other vehicles. Falls of persons resulted 
in 51 or 19:8 per cent of the period’s 
fatalities, while the classification “dangerous 
substances”, in which is included electric 
current, accounted for 42 or 14:6 per cent 


of the industrial fatalities recorded. Falling 
objects were the cause of 24 fatalities while 
industrial diseases, strains and infections 
were responsible for 21 of 32 deaths 
reported under the heading of “Other 
Causes”. ; 

The largest number of industrial fatalities 
was recorded in Ontario where there were 
112. In British Columbia there were 58 
and in Quebec, 52. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 104 fatalities in July, 91 in August 
and 93 in September. 


SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOUR, OTTAWA® 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of charge, 
by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Students 
must apply through the library of their 
institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publica- 
tion desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LAnour GAZETTE. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Great Britain. Facrory DrerartTMENT. 
The Use of Chains and Other Lifting Gear. 
London, H.MS.O., 1950. Pp. 48. 


2. Industrial Safety Manual and Directory, 
1950. Jondon, Practical Press Ltd., 1950. 
1 volume. 


3. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Model 
Code of Safety Regulations for Underground 
Work in Coal Mines for the Guidance 
of Governments and of the Coal-Mining 
Industry. Geneva, 1950. Pp. 102. 

4. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orricn. Safety 
of Workers in the Textile Industry. 
Geneva, 1950. Pp. 46. 

5. Royau Socimty ror THE PREVENTION OF 
Accents, Lonnon. Works Safety Com- 
mittecs; A Comprehensive Review of 
Methods used in Various Industries. 
London, 1950. Pp. 24. 

6. U.S. Commirrer on Lasor-MANAGE- 
MENT CO-OPERATION FoR Sarety. Report. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 4. 


* List No. 32. 
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Biography 

7. Kent, Wittiam R. G. John Burns: 
Labor’s Lost Leader. London, Williams and 
Norgate Ltd., 1950. Pp. 389. 

8. Troup, Frepa. In Face of Fear; 
Michael Scott’s Challenge to South Africa. 
London, Faber and Faber, 1950. Pp. 227. 


Collective Bargaining 


9. NationAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Marathon Corporation and Seven Labor 
Unions; A Case Study by R. W. Fleming 
and Edwin E. Witte. Washington, 1950. 
Pp. 65. 

10. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Collective Bargaining Provisions: Hours of 
Work, Overtime Pay, Shift Operations. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 109. 


Economic Conditions 


11. Assort, Lronarp Datton. Master- 
works of Economics; Digests of 10 Great 
Classics. New York, Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1946. Pp. 754. 

12. Hancock, WinuiAm Kauiru. British 
War Economy, by W. Ix. Hancock and 


M. M. Gowing. London, H.M:S.0O., 1949. 
Pp. 583. 

13. Unrrep Nations. Secrerartat. Dr- 
PARTMENT OF Economic Arrairs. Major 


Economic Changes in 1948. Lake Success, 
1949. Pp. 74. 

14. Unirep Nations. Secrerartar. Dr- 
PARTMENT OF Economic Arrairs. Supple- 
ment to Major Economic Changes in 1948. 
Lake Success, 1949. Pp. 119. 


\ 


Efficiency, Industrial 


15. ANGLo-AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON PRro- 
puctiviry. Pressed Metal; Report of a 
Visit to the U.S.A. in 1949 of a Pro- 
ductivity Team representing the Pressed 
Metal Industry. London, 1950. Pp. 52. 

16. British Instirute or MANAGEMENT. 
Organizing for Output. London, 1950. 
Pp. 66. 

“This book has been written to explain 
the job of production management.” 

17. SuHarp (Dame), Evetyn. Incentives 
to Efficiency in the Public Services; Staff 
Recruitment, Promotion, and Discipline. 
London, Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, 1950. Pp. 16. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


18. CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssociATION. ReEsEARCH Drvision. Funda- 
mentals of Company Pension Plans, by 
John M. Hines. San Francisco, 1949. 
Pp. 138. 

19. US. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Digest of Selected Health, Insurance, 
Welfure, and Retirement Plans under 
Collective Bargaining, July, 1950. Wash- 
ington, 1950. Pp. 52. 

20. WicKENDEN, Morss 
IncorporATEeD. A Guide 
Employee Welfare and 
New York, 1950. Pp. 32. 

21. WickENDEN, Morss 


AND ASSOCIATES, 
to Revision of 
Pension Plans. 


AND ASSOCIATES, 


IncorporateD. A Guide to Welfare and 
Pension Planning. New York, 1950. Pp. 
42. 


Employment Management 


22. Minnesota. UNIversity. INDUSTRIAL 
Reuations Center. Job Evaluation. Pro- 
ceedings of a Conference Held December 
1-2, 1949 at the Center for Continuation 


Study, University of Minnesota. Minnea- 
polis, 1950. Pp. 119. 
93. NatTIoNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Company Programs of Executive 
Development. New York, c1950. Pp. 64. 
24. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Training Dealers. New York, 1950. 
Ppeb2. : 
25. PrrinceTON University. DrparTMENT 
oF EconNoMIcs AND Social INSTITUTIONS. 
InpustriaL Reiations Section. Lay-off 
Policies and Practices; Recent Experience 
under Collective Bargaining, by Robert L. 
Aaronson. Princeton, 1950. Pp. 55. 

26. PrRiNcETON University. D5PpARTMENT 
or EconomMics AND SocraL INSTITUTIONS. 
InpustrIAL RELATIONS Section. Personnel 
Administration and Labor Relations in 
Department Stores; An Analysis of 


Boarp. 


by Helen 
Princeton, 


Developments and Practices, 
Baker and Robert R. France. 
1950. Pp. 144. 


27. STRATHERN, WALLACE G. How to be 
Human on the Job. New York, National 
Foremen’s Institute, 1950. Pp. 55. 

28. Wiren, Atexis R. Office Workers’ 
Manual. New York, Bureau of Business 
Practice, 1950. Pp. 34. 


Grievance Procedures 


29. Kapnan, Assorr. Making Grievance 
Procedures Work; The Southern California 


Experience. Los Angeles, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Cal- 
fornia, 1950. Pp. 36. 

30. Natrona INpusTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Grievance Procedures im Non- 
unionized Companies. New York, 1950. 
Ppa, 

Industrial Health 

31. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Bib- 
liography of Occupational Medicine. Vol. 
2, 1949. Geneva, 1950. Pp. 171. 

32. INTERNATIONAL LABour Orrice. Social 
Conditions in the Petroleum Industry. 
Geneva, 1950. Pp. 95. 

33. INTERNATIONAL LapiInS’ GARMENT 


Workers’ UNIoN. UNION HeattH CENTER. 


Triennial. Report, 1947-1949. New York, 
1950. Pp. 30. 
34. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 


Table of Working Life; Length of Working 
Life for Men. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 
Pp. 74. 


Industrial Psychology 


35. Dorcus, Roy Mervin. Handbook of 
Employee Selection, by Roy M. Dorcus 
and Margaret Hubbard Jones. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. Pp. 349. 

36. Great Britain. Mepican REsEARCH 
Councin. Researches on the Measurement 
of Human Performance, by N. H. Mack- 
worth. London, H.M.S8.0., 1950. Pp. 156. 


Industrial Relations 


37. Circe, H. A. Labour Relations in 
London Transport. Oxford, Basil Black- 
well, 1950. Pp. 188. 

38. Scort, W. H. Joint Consultation in 
a Liverpool Manufacturing Firm; A Case 
Study in Human Relations in Industry. 
Liverpool, University Press of Liverpool, 
1950. Pp. 81. 

39. SomerveLL, Husert. Industrial Peace 
in Our Time. London, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1950. Pp. 224. 

40. Yopvrr, Date. Manpower Economics 
and Labor Problems. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1950. Pp. 661. 
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Industry 


41. Apams, Water. The Structure of 
American Industry; Some Case Studies. 
New York, The MacMillan Company, 1950. 
Pp. 588. 

42. Inuinors. University. Bureau oF 
Economic AND Business ResmarcH. LH ffects 
of Corporate Size on Efficiency and Profit- 
ability, by Richards C. Osborn. Urbana, 
Ill., University of Illinois, 1950. Pp. 82. 


43. New ZEALAND... DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR AND EmMpLoYyMENT. Report on 


New 


Decentralisation of Industry m 
Zealand. Wellington, 1948. Pp. 44. 


Labour and Labouring Classes 


44, Epstein, Metecu. Jewish Labor in 
U.S.A.;° An Industrial, Political and Cul- 
tural History of the Jewish Labor Move- 
ment, 1882-1914. New York, Trade Union 
Sponsoring Committee, 1950. Pp. 456. 

45, INTERNATIONAL’ Lasour Orrice. Free- 
dom of Association and Conditions of Work 
in Venezuela. Geneva, 1950. Pp. 185. 

46. The Problem of the Worker i the 
Light of the Social Doctrine of the Church. 
Joint Pastoral Letter of Their Excellencies, 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the Civil 
Province of Quebec. Montreal, Institut 
Social Populaire, 1950. Pp. 83. 

47. US. Orrick or High CoMMISSIONER 
rok GERMANY. Orrice or Lasor AFFAIRS. 
Bavarian Trade Union Youth, by Alice 
Hanson Cook. Frankfurt, 1950. Pp. 38.-° 

48. U.S. Orrick or High CoMMISSIONER 
FoR GERMANY. Orrice or Lasor AFFAIRS. 
Labor Education in Germany, by Eleanor 
G. Coit. Frankfurt, 1950. Pp. 57. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


49. McCann, Irvinac G. Why the Taft- 
Hartley Law? New York, Committee for 
Constitutional Government, Inc., 1950. Pp. 
288. 

50. U.S. Conaress. House. ComMITTER 
ON INTERSTATE AND ForeEIGN COMMERCE. 
Railway Labor Act Amendments. Hearings 
... on H.R. 7789, a bill to amend the Rail- 
way Labor Act and to Authorize Agree- 
ments Providing for Union Membership 
and Agreements for Deductions from the 
Wages of Carriers’ Employees for Certain 
Purposes and under Certain Conditions. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 302. 

51. U.S. Navionan Mepration Boarp. 
Fifteen Years under the Railway Labor 
Act, Amended and the National Mediation 
Board, 1934-1949. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 
Ppra92. 
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Labour Organization 


52. INTERNATIONAL © LADIES’ GARMENT 
Workers’ Union. Locat 216 (WINNIPEG). 
Fifteen Years of Progress, 1935-1950. 
Winnipeg, 1950. Pp. 80. 

58. O’Connor, Harvey. History of Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO). 
Denver, Oil Workers International Union, 
1950. Pp. 442. 


54. TurNER-SAMUELS, Moss. British Trade 
Unions. London, Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co., 1949. Pp. 212. 


Labour Organization, International 


55. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF 
Free Trav—e Unions. For Bread, Peace and 
Freedom; Decisions of the First World 
Congress of the ICFTU, London, November- 
December, 1949. Brussels, 1950. Pp. 32. 


56. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STONE- 
WORKERS, GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN, 1948. 
Brief Records . . . Gothenburg (Sweden), 
19-21 May, 1948. Amsterdam, International 
Federation of Building and Wood Workers, 
1948. Pp. 40. 

57. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILD- 
ING AND Woop WorkeErs. Brief report ... 
Clacton-on-Sea (England) 23-25 June, 1948. 
Amsterdam, 1948. Pp. 56. 

58. INTERNATIONAL PAINTERS’ CONFERENCE, 
CopENHAGEN, 1948. Brief Records... 
Copenhagen, 25-27 May, 1948. Amsterdam, 
International Federation of Building and 
Wood Workers, 1948. Pp. 48. 

59. Wortp FrperatiIon or TRADE UNIONS. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1950 1949 1948 1944 1939 
Items — Bay 
Oct Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
Labour Force— 

@rvilan labour ferce(l).0..5 ees ar nc care ao OOO. feces cet 5,324 5, 253 5,109 t tT 

Persons wrth obs) adic necedeatsce tached: 5,221 5,155 5,042 tT 7 
NM ple(2) eer ree es te ae eR 4,107 4,012 3,932 T i 

_ Female(').. aa BeRe es vA 1,114 1,143 1,110 tT T 

Paidt workera(1) "7.2.07. anoitnatios sade 4 O00 |S seta toe 3, 639 3,575 3,439 7 t 

Persons without jobs and seeking work(!)..... OOOH. eiciec. cats 103 98 67 T tT 

Index of employment, 8 leading industries(2),.....].......... 206-0 202-1 201-8 185-5 119-6 

Unemployment in trade unions(%).............. A ch ea ae (pene een Alen 2-2 1-0 0-3 9-1 

DRAYRI PTA TIONS: Seen Oe nk Se tc io wie NOU see aemcae 5,030 4,174 1,871 976 1,461 
AUG THN] 6a Fees Sates Cnt acre ae eat es Nowe se cctew ae 2,262 1,706 4,383 262 451 

Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour income,..............+++.5- S000; O00I Sata « ccitswasteleocs«. 662 663 T 7 

Per capita weekly earnings, 8 leading inds........ Sih eorccterae 44.26 43-27 40.86 31.69 T 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ <a ope en 104-4 98-4 93-4 7 T 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing..|.......... 41-9 42-4 41-7 t t 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing(*)..........)........4. 105-3 105-2 100-2 t T 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for employment (Ist of mo.) () 133-1 151-6 137-4 88-3 59-6 7 

Unfilled Vacancies (1st of month) (6)............ 64-8 46-2 42-6 63-7 188-1 7 

Placements, weekly average.........c.ceccecececleccecececs 19-9 16-3 16-7 i) | T 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordmary live claimayt a... decaneecs teen. 000 79°3 98-9 80+ 44.3 5-4 | 7 
Baldice wn fut’ s -..fecceae heieweatstoctiee .$000,000].......... 614-5 568-8 490-3 228-9 | tT 
Price Indexes— | 

Wholesale?) . 5 . tis sh as8 stn clie ta matistneein saitaninn [eee ae re ee 173- 155-4 158-4 102-3 | 78-4 

Gostof living mdex(®) 535. casdzccrset cosa coke ce 170-7 169-8 162-3 158-9 118-8 | 100-8 

Residential: building materials (5) Ais... acetic cv ocilsocsseeoctese+nss ccs 226-2 221-6 146-6(7)| 102-3(7) 

Production— 

Industrial production index(5)............002-eeeefeceeceeeds 200-4 188-5 184-1 195-4 | 111-8 
Mining production index ©) sasee cect ae awe eens cents sraiea'leere ar crare 144-8 127-9 102-1 120-2 
Manufacturing index (®)S 8-22 seat nsec sclec cbiete eats 211-4 197-2 195-3 216-2 110-1 

ilectric pOWer is. cabo veneers 000,000 k.w.h.}.......... 4,113 3,753 3,598 8,235 2,381 

Construction— | 
Contracts awarded:.cy..ss.cese. ceeee. S000 OOO ber fas ree poenscrerabes crs 103-3 79:7 25-3 19-4 
Dwelling units, started...c..<. neces << DOO ere carne eee es 10-0 10-7 tT * 
Gompleted:3 )..cc sense eee ee OOGKEEES Hocttne tae caeatan at 7-6 6-7 tT tT 
Under constructionie .cesnn ee aes MOO) sock doce 67°6 58-7 59-7 t Tt 

MP UGH LORS Sic aietet o-s,acacte ete iw eines Ral OOO tons 's «i458 199-4 168-4 182-5 145-4 66-0 

Steel ingots and castings................. 74: 240-7 257-9 242-7 124-4 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle 145-2 162-8 125-2 84-4 

ORBIT E six avis ccs Petra Malate te ee clureniet acetone 274-7 233-8 440-6 269-6 

iour production. ssvrsca tee adoeee 1-86 2-19 1-97 1-93 

Newaprint: Ge oak vtvoreusooes 415-2 376-1 244-2 253-2 

Cement producers’ shipments 1:6 1-5 0-9(8) 0-9(8) 

Automobiles and trucks... 30-9 23-8 12-5 3-9 

Golde sire vnaeedr terres 364-7 295-0 287-1 422-4 

COpPer ios cac nae tome he oe ae Oe ees alae 22-2 19-6 21-6 25-4 

CASE de ccsnraetelsasyuerhracsiel ola niin’ Se de toe oe 12-8 15-3 9-5 16-2 

Nickel... se. asics noite nh Manele nee 9-6 9-9 11-4 10-2 

LADO CD Noe eee eee eee oe ee Soha: 22-7 19-8 23-5 | 14-9 

Coal os a aaioaisiscm nae yea sae oiera arate atten 000 tons 1,753 1,495 1,747 1,578 1,396 1,385 

Crude petroletinti cdc. tatiis cds eden deca OOOMDDIs |< nator seoscd ances orl du 2,170 1,101 852 | 720 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted(5).............).....0000- 352-1 332-6 327-0 205-4 159-1 

Retail shlesic.s <1 ie Gee as soe de weermeaien $000,000).......... 746-3 684-7 638-5 t 

Imports, excluding gold................. $000,000).......... 279-7 221-6 221-7 159-7 73-6 

Exports, excluding gold,................. SOOO 00 Re. ; erecta 279-1 228-4 283-0 264-6 81-5 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... OOO ORO ae Beane Nears ton at cs 5,141 Byoro 5, 563 4,800 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. 000 85-0 363-0 363-0 378-0 17-0 295-0 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index(5)...........c0ceceeececee 109-6 113-4 85-0 91-2 

Preterbed Btocks,. Index ()iss cae canta se hlom went lee Perce savers 141-8 144-8 126-3 100-5 

Bond yields, Dominion index(5),................ 91-8 96-1 97-0 117-0 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts... . $000,000 7,656 6,710 4,819 2,832 

Bank loans, current public. . ... $000,000 2,184 1,931 939 891 

Money istipply » 506 sce tiene eilosrsicnys apes © $000, 000 4,369 4,153 | 3,153(7) | 1,370(7) 

Circulating media in hands of public.....$000,000]........ Ac 1,211 1,180 967 281(7 

Deposits 2 es.) cee Cher Raattae en a $000, 000 3,158 2,973 | 2,168(7) | 1,089(7) 


Norre.—Latest figures subject to revision, Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
t+ Comparable statistics are not available. 

(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at August 19, 1950, August 20, 1949, September 4, 1948. (2) Average 
1926=100. (8) Figures are as at end of quarter ending September 1949, 1948, 1944, 1939 respectively. (+) Real earn- 
ings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living 

yr (8) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


index: base; Average for 1946=100. (5) 


verage 1935-39=100. c 
(7) Year end figures. (8) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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A—tLabour Force ia 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


August 19, 1950 June 3, 1950(‘) 
Population Class ; 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Tora, Crvm1An Non-INstITUTIONAL 
IM ANBO WER Sect oc ease 4,894 4,823 9,717 4,606 4,529 9,135 
PA ADEE OLOG aca iok, atcha he Aas 4,189 fo 130 5,324 3,869 1,064 4,933 
fy Persgns With: JODS 0% bee. on wes 4,107 1,114 5,221 3,750 1,043 4,793 
(LY) Aprienituralss..2.cp mabe os 1,039 112 aa fal 901 76 977 
Para Workers. 2. ca.) ade + 120 13 133 109 (a) 114 
Employers. . 51 (a) * 52 47 (a) 49 | 
Own Account Workers... 611 (a) 619 539 (a) 546 
Unpaid Workers.......... 257 90 347 206 62 268 
(2) Non-Agricultural.......... 3, 068 1,002 4,070 2,849 967 3,816 
Paid Workers) ....005 s: ~¢:.) 2,598 908 3,506 2,394 878 3,272 . 
Employers. : 128 (a) 135 120 (a) 127 . 
Own Account Workers.. 319 50 369 316 53 369 
Unpaid Workers.......... 23 37 60 19 29 48 
2. Persons without jobs and seek- 
TO WOTK: a3b) Benen Oona 82 21 103 119 21 140 
B. Not in the Labour Force....... 705 3,688 4,393 737 3,465 4,202 
1. Permanently unable or too old 
TORWOE Kiss, $k Batons ae ars 167 97 264 156 91 247 
2. Keeping House.......-3.....- (—) 3, 220 3,220 (a) 2,953 2,954 
3. Going to school. . (a) (a) (a) 309 301 610 
4. Retired or V oluntarily idle... 526 364 890 266 114 380 
Bi: Operas ek. stele, sna. J 10 (a) 17 (a) (a) ; 11 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
(‘) Excluding Manitoba. 


TABLE A-2.—_SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Aug. 19, | June 3, | Aug. 20, | Sept..4, 


Population Class 1950 1950(2) 1949 1948 

Civilian Non-Institutional Population..................... 9,717 9,135 9,343 9,160 
Civilian abour, Poreé: 2.20508. > oot ane eee 5,324 4,933 5, 253 5,109 
Persons With, JOD gov awk seeeie ola Sne shat: vin ec eeu ce 5,221 4,793 5,155 5,042 
Agri culiarec. pictaace view aon vse teen ek eae vege Men Ace 1,151 977 1, 235 1,247 
FOLOSEEY YS. dmc Wake rnc esa aie Ce cate Eat eies 71 60 43 58 
Wishing Aid LEAPHINS. | Soskbektocs bac Bt aie os ena eee 48 50 26 19 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells...................... (be 74 83 70 
Manuisotiriny he =... atl ce cues ee ot opeanen tates 1,362 1,276 1,340 1,290 
Public UtilitysOperationgyise.<2.eee toes a cee eee aan AS 43 46 44. 
COnstruehone Corse. tek, cant se BARGER thea store me ners . 380 (?)327 362 323 
Transportation, Storage and Communications......... 388 351 373 384 
EF AAG, onc o cis onic Giclee TAR Tyo tuoc ty oe ole cae Se a Se 643 604 672 643 : 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate................... 138 bp Teg 4, 145 136 , 
Service, .5.cscdtck s25 etn bawees eee eae ae ee 917 (2)895 830 828 
Persons without jobs and seeking work................ 103 140 98 67 
Not in Labour Foree: thio. ee.: So. eae. eee 4,393 |’ 4,202 4,090 4,051 


(1) Excluding Manitoba. 
(?) Revised. 
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TABLE A-3.—_INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


August 19, 1950 June 8, 1950(') 
Industry 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

PA CTICUMEICG Ae sent crim aden omtitter tess 1,039 112 Tei 901 76 977 
THGSTEBLING) & oeke coe Catase cia eine Been 70 (a) 71 59 (a) 60 
Fishing and Trapping............... 48 (—) 48 50 (—) 50 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.... 74 (a) 75 72 (a) 74 
WB ence PVG hateamaneeels Seam eR ean ae 1,081 281 1 s624h 2 T0N8: 263 1,276 
Public Utility Operations........... 43 (a) 48 38 (a) 43 - 
ONSUTUCTLON recta cciire ek sence oe 376 (a) 380 (2)322 (a) (2)327 
Transportation and Communications 339 49 388 304 47 351 
BY Vo RR Pat Ns Re aA Py RNAS, BESS Se Ns 434 209 643 415 189 604 
Finance and Real Estate............ 78 60 138 76 60 136 
BIOL UOristsr ote este: oth vs we earn Aetna 525 392 917 (2)500 395 (2)895 

BLO Gallic ies «nevada maracas ee 4,107 1,114 Seal 3,750 1,043 4,793 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
(1) Excluding Manitoba. 
(2) Revised. 


TABLE A-4.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Sourcs: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


August 19, 1950 June 8, 1950() 
Region 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Wewiound lind, ay cece acm tee that atte ntontis <ict 3 106 2-0 98 2-1 
MArbIIN®, PLOWINCES. ccjeiccmeracraae ca panes tte ae 425 8-2 424 8-8 
Qu WEC:ctictrskcoul eee eo reaeste ett oapet eter aad our+ © 1,434 27-5 1,387 28-9 
CUAUATIO 2th 5 se ae Set Ee ee eee eae a 1,835 35-1 1,797 37-5 
PP PRLS TOVINCER. oi cue settee ee ee ens 989 18-9 665 13-9 
Bribie! Colm DIa. oat: ete eee eat oe che atten oh ere 432 8-3 422 8-8 
CHAN ADD Ate. ie EI ay Pa thay Oe tee et 5,221 100-0 4,793 100-0 


() Excluding Manitoba. 


TABLE A-5.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Agriculture Non-Agriculture 

Number of Hours — 

Aug. 19 June 3 Aug. 19 June 3 

1950 1950 (+) 1950 1950 (4) 
Etec eT Sa casach Het, Mara ete waists Nok abs 0-9 0-7 6-3 2-0 
LEE Mat Pe .c Men hss tra tin Deripta ni aoc rae ees» 4-5 4-0 1-0 1-3 
ee hoi MAS SH CR EK cin eiale TORI stg, Be ee F Clorelcneleceie 0 3°5 4-5 2-5 2-6 
OL Soy ay Oe ake I Maes eyecare eer cases Sea 3°3 3-1 3-0 3-6 
Bet hen a As cid Aa bdeinate Rats, cat eaMta reel fe. {fo 6-6 44-3 47-6 
AD DAMON GRO, Greets iP oiee chal yee meee cere 17:8 19-4 32-8 33-2 
WD HOUTA UCL OMEL sie vip carts erie as ari oe aeiat ee, « 62-9 61-7 10-1 9-7 
Total Retina cece Mele ove he ae PIO eels watts 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


(?) Excluding Manitoba. 
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TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 


SEEKING WORK 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S.° Labour Force Survey 
August 19, 1950 June 3, 1950(*) 
Region : 

Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Ne wLOUnCIAn Gc... oF metre eee hate Gen ee ee aes (a) 7:8 17" 12-1 
MATITIING PrOVanCOSscnnac smientecies deraeseiiee? ret 18 17-5 23 | 16-4 
RNG DOC™ Shc ten ben roe ieee re Ryaices cele en Coa eerie 38 36-9 51 36-4 
ICA TIO Ra ee ee a ehe an cle epee oe Pieters ites ore aie ore eat 23 222-3 32 22-9 
EPAITIONELOVINCES es chic m dette vite cet eats wieeiee ieeinte (a) 5-8 (a) 3°6 
SvIs Ot CCOMIMA DIAS yeahs oterans owe ete Os airs eie tere 10 9-7 12 8-6 
(CHASNGASID A Sod ee Sere raver avreya vorstard teens oftavarener ae 103 100-0 140 100-0 


(a) Fewer than 10,000 (1) Excluding Manitoba. 


TABLE A-7._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


TO CANADA 
(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 
Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 
Arua) AVeragen 1020724 28 ee oe tases ce cates de 55,416 34,803 20,315 110, 534 
AmnualeA verage;: 1925-29). od. ao oem eee on € valde’ 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
AmnualA-verace, !980-384.. foe. eede ues s nce sence 12,695 12,145 foe i sf 35, 957 
Amma) Average a l0Sb-a0) «ideniic: aeons 3, 564 5, 834 5, 054 14, 452 
Amnaul Average, 1940-44 © a sci e t ts aed oa 3, 767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
HA Oba Pees AGE Gets Nets <tc eaten hehe s 4,259 11, 620 6, 843 22, (22 
HOLG== OLA aye eee ered, te ferns ts Scceir oe Mrneccisieren e 9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
O20 EY Ao On oe Oe ee I 27,281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 
(GYR ESS BGT ER SUR Aes Pe ONS Seen BGS ates St as te 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
MO DEUATV cae crenata huis nite enn ee Mot 2,234 1,904 1,071 5, 209 
MUNG ne Sect eevee ie v0 faba Phin el sarcle e-otw Meeale lores 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
EN Splle Gas ACU SOOO S DA ee Oe OR ea 4,630 3, 008 1,778 9,416 
IM Bivgemee ritce oe soy oie ohare arene ave hee eerste AIBA ores 4,141 3,076 2,248 9,460 
AI AUTTG eee Goran eR A do rave altos shore sooo Mem carriers rere 7,382 4,747 3,194 15, 323 
ULV tcaeee dh aires eT cle NOR Green eee ue 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
PAVFUB bee eae 2 mee cicero wlan Daath ah ion 4,995 3,616 2,347 10, 958 
DODUCHDG IN herrea ieekevisls scl oiaeiatiemcn cet 4,383 4,755 2,133 11, 871 
OGTODErS, eto cn caratered siorlis Seal tieteeeers aNe 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
(Novem Gort cee tek oe acter aera aan faves 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
TISCEMDIOTH ee kee Oe tls codes See aac eae 3, 888 3, 681 2,426 9,995 
VOGAL Sets tits ace alec eae Ena 52,986 45,191 PH RY | 125,414 
PU AOR— SATUAT Vlg ve vor nieces Mista eseaicksusts ocseoniSae iat atone 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
HED Pursinyray cepa ict has com cee wierd shee aes 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
(Mar elirmr ert in ds cicubtonc a sink eee 3,690 3,104 2,374 9,168 
PATIL SAR Mane ae bce Me ene ate Recah tent 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
BY Totes hc Cela Mle cperatats cane aero a me 3, 987 2,963 2,234 9, 184 
LLG Mee ea Pe Agee caren tts ina pice ae A ae toe 5,012 _ 3,770 3,185 11, 967 
AUN gin Be pee Oo Hr ses eee Neh, Rie Site o/s a aan 4,455 3, 543 2,618 10, 616 
IAT UST ORE OF oy Mal steps hivosteedaSisisrais eke ke 3,057 2,855 1,939 7,851 
SEPLEM DOR marry kosisbiere ac eA fas sem eee eee 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
Oatoberu caters ounccaoa ae baie eae: ee 2,831 2,907 1,814 7,552 
Novem betaccaustasatie caret camtire aire 2,430 2,389 1,533 6,352 
Pecem ber inti. Paas or iaeters atte alert 1,953 1,835 1,376 5, 164 
PROTALaa trackside Ma ee tdertiste Poe Tee 39, 044 32,957 23,216 95,217 
O50 January are, sicleak eit icle cree Le ae 1, 234 1,414 1,062 3,710 
PODEUST Yc Ah igea aise se SRL vA tenant ee 1,906 1,676 1,377 4,959 
March tect ar.t ature as atk sto ear ee One 2,284 1,862 1,655 5,801 
PATA SS Mac Rectal a NE oh ae etbiciehciot te eae, nai 2,922 2,331 2,262 1545 
May: <.. Merde kien ene emai ere emer ee 3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 
SUNG 5 ater, cae Cae Un woe ho eee 2,899 2,354 1, 686 6,939 
DULY dec sah Herre eee Lane ree 3, 053 2,003 1, 668 6,724 
AUPUSE! 35.025 Reams tee ee en 1,995 1,883 1,332 5,210 
Septem bene: 3-4. 2k cee ao eee 2,262 1, 674 1,094 5,030 
‘Cotal:(9 months 1950)! ears nemeee st setae Cee 22,210 17,808 14, 232 54, 250 
otali(9 months 1049) xersssen tee. ee aera eee 31,830 25, 826 18,493 


76,149 
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TABLE A-8.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 
(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


ENCE 
Month Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

EAC =O CAI ac ccanches Cerettesie eos Sex. aye tey as 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
GAT —= Dotals cach ose pst ane Poors 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
WGAS——Tig tales eo och a hereo neko peuettiore 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
ROA GS ANU OLN, a esyeaxe Suan tiate Wreteatarte, byoyrs 211 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
Me DEURU se okldaretyncleests ocors 183 1167 3,983 823 492 6, 648 
March Shon hes Riot olen iarece Sag 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 

Arya lier otreteve aioe atanste Var Ss «caval 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 

VEU OMe, Prete a teve chien. ote ates ots 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 

SIUC Meester c pipes Ni agstep soho vats ososiee 354 1,907 6,088 2,636 982 11, 967 

DULY cases hevavis Marcia s vm Scien elec 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10,616 
AUGUST crete dersiens bale sohci.s suse wets 212 1,657 3,846 1,436 700 7,851 
DEPLOMIDEL AS cr veils see ries ae A 145 1,083 1, 937 625 384 4,174 
CIGEOW EI toes etstlaielsmusie hes me 259 1,479 3,654 1,501 659 71,502 

INO VGDUDOL cx tena ia svatstere ers 9 hele 242 1,231 3,336 915 628 6,352 
WISCSMD SIs cere eediessis%-.s ciate 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5,164 

UW Not rl ince a ee Oe 2,000 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 

OD Esl, ATV LSLTY te. ahsice, x: croft tr ers esha diate 115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 
Mebruggs, sc. caeateem care de acd: 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 
Marlies sactactoe teens oie 'ecz-aeis has 145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 

PATIL eee tence” ap aNs arelanei ayaa 257 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 7,515 

ULV O Rae ee Mire ae « calc 261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 

CUNO? Soee oie rere, Atel Sere se ied 212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 

MY lee oe Ciaran Setebere Views, «i wieye's 215 1,218 3,606 1,074 611 6,724 
SAUOUSE Shan leta derek ole «.«. are 186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 

SE NLEMM DOP isc as aca Oiee's Sie ates 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 
(Total 9 months 1950)... 1,669 9,671 28,265 10, 164 4,481 54, 250 

(Total 9 months 1949)... 2,174 14,447 38,972 14, 354 6, 202 76,149 
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TABLE A-9.—_DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Sourcs: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


‘Aeris Unskilled Others 
Month rr a and Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including| Total 

a tie Skilled Mining 
AGAG= Toth tesla c:cttew steBte laisse ayes core 1,069 1, 226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
TOG7=— Total By jh cerartractes sa acess sare 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
HA al ch healer ataaenetetartershans kite ator wees Sere 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
G49=— Jamu al veo x vtstsialeystcvepr tel uel cichele eters 1,137 427 801 243 276 - 2,884 
AM LST USE te px ne adie ts oheis eke chet 1,386 414 589 231 177 2,797 
aint chit << ycrate te aimee oot st etste. aes 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
[Nei aeereae cco: cobdee op oEt 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 
1 Eh ORI Ginko Artecniy BCG. 2,164 538 777 268 240 3, 987 
Bice RE ee Scabies oe Ee aC 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 
Us Sines craste tere arte wen ere te 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
PAUSUSUs sn atin cm eistrminlt = aeactess © 1,405 496 586 236 334 3,057 
Senter Webs. cele «arctere ness < eres 440 189 393, 203 481 1,706 
@ciober: sen Mankewha be cts asi 1,173 423, 641 241 353 2,831 
Nowem bePgares actkectnumaneticlent 926 440 593 260 211 2,480 
Mecerm ber laces ieee ye 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 
WOUdl ses tae Mriees - 18,118 5, 938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39, 044 
1950—Jgnuary......6.sseeeeeeeeseces 483 152 278 180 141 1, 234 
TUE a: 5,stetais oehenete i eial eee acne! = 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 
Marelygate wea art rant terse, 1,162 278 492 181 171 2,284 
LN sy ull Wes Ee ne SR arin oe IC 1,773 239 522 216 172 2,922 
IE Rie a3 Wein kobe cat Oget 2,224 407 586 266 172 3,655 
Tee eee ce seh cate oivke wate ilete 1,400 568 494 238 199 2,899 
BONA, ants WONG Chey ICG ero mance 1,893 323 433 220 184 3,053 
gai Ch ees CBee Ob Arn a Horgod 896 242 403 232 222 1,995 
September. joaew die nate eesicle « 1,180 211 368 241 262 2,262 
| : Total (9 months 1950)... 11,981 2,672 3,962 1,934 1,661 22,210 
: Total (9 months 1949)... 15,003 4,847 6,705 2,317 2,958 31,830 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- | Finance, 
ture portation,] Services | Supple- 
—— Logging, | Manu- | Construe-|Communi-| (including) mentary Total 
Fishing, | facturing tion cation, | Govern- | Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1938—Average............ 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
19389—Average............ 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ 27 77 afl 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1943—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average............ 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average............ 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............ 47 175 33 133 113 17 518 
1948—Average............ 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
PDAS SSA Dri tals or owns, folate 43 194 34 142 121 18 551 
Maly Pe tae CA 47 195 37 147 125 18 570 
DUNG Reet aerated ote 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 
July... 53 201 48 153 130 20 606 
DATICUBU he wale bee ane 55 204 48 157 130 20 614 
September......... 57 220 48 185 130 22 663* 
October sscscheen i: 57 213 48 164 130 21 633 
November......... 56 214 46 166 130 21 632 
December.......... 52 211 39 164 129 21 614 
1949—January............ 49 211 35 159 133 20 607 
Hebrudry sosneatey: « 47 213 34 159 131 20 605 
March 2 6assadees o 4 42 214 35 161 134 20 606 
April... 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
May jp ite he atacn 2 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
JUNC ee Aes ene 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
Sty, Meee rern ornare 51 214 49 172 142 21 649 
Aupustess 88. btiecs 55 218 51 172 139 23 658 
September......... 54 220 53 174 138 22 662 
October s.c.% oh. 2%. 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November......... 51 218 50 177 143 2B 661 
December.......... 47 217 41 174 141 22 642 
1950—January............ 43 213 2Vi 166 140 22 620 
Hebruary. +... 3s ae: 43 216 37 166 141 21 625 
March stscesice des: 41 218 39 168 145 22 633 
April. . 41 219 41 171 148 22 642 
(Mar ee ia satctohpetire 45 221 48 175 148 22 659 
SUNG srehreesiesse sete Oe 50 229 52 180 149 23 683 
PUL Yan attest Bre sees 52 231 54 182 148 24 691 
PATI CUS dee niyo. 55 231 56 172 148 24 686 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. All totals are rounded to the 
nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not necessarily agree with the sum of 


the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, em- 
ployers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,161,096 and total payrolls of $95,645,829. 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 
Average Weekly’ as 100 p.c. 
Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Pavyrolls 
Sept.1/Aug. 1|Sept.1)Sept.1|Aug. 1|Sept.1|Sept.1/ Aug. 1/Sept.1 
1950! | 1950 | 1949 | 19504} 1950 | 1949 | 1950' | 1950 | 1949 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
MEATICSIIOE TOVEIACOS Soy cee s is cea nese sas chev ofrieses ONG oles 37.03] 39.29] 37.58} 123-0) 121-9] 124-9) 207-6] 218-4) 214-1 
Pringe Wa ward Islands. . 6. < leeds cies viceins eves at cas 31.31] 35-45| 33.59] 185-9] 175-7] 154-3] 265-7) 284-4] 238-7 _ 
ONO COUR: Nore as tei <b ve eae ie i hips Some BNE 37.43] 39.73) 37.63) 114-8] 113-7] 122-5} 189-9) 199-6} 203-5 
ONG WES OTA WiC Kites dase tals boron iaGrew v's! ole /aiols eidlalea% & a 36.89| 38.93] 37.75] 133-1] 132-7] 127-6] 235-8] 247-6) 231-4 
MUR TD CG eras cacetils oivta cite aS ass hifelmaw ine av cimcrers em Fale ate « 42.33| 43.14) 41.46) 128-3) 127 126-8) 226-7) 229-6) 219-5 
OB IRGRELO ieoterarchrs pistes Paleo Neos t Sacise i wie» oe Res ayelasees » 46.36| 47.02] 44.53] 133-2] 131-9] 129-1] 228-3) 229-4) 212-1 
IPERUEIO) PROVINCES. ecicls aise oto s eases + nals Ss Ge deseo 42.33} 44.79| 43.73) 148-7] 148-5] 145-4] 237-$| 251-2) 240-0 
AMUN sce aa dee Pena mals ee Sk aie dei 41.68} 44.45] 43.43] 138-7] 138-6] 187-7) 218-2] 282-5) 225-8 
DARRELORD WAR coc dtoee ceo POE eM aie vies eS cee aes 40.58] 43.19] 42.40] 136-5] 135-9] 133-4] 213-5] 226-2) 217-6 
SD EE GA) sae oan ye grata OR areca Lacetan alts tase ilelWarcib /einpe'’ 43 .95| 45.98] 44.75] 170-2] 170-0) 163-6) 279-6) 292-1) 273-1 
Britials Columbia jsiis ois creatine nat tetas 2s Fone ee. 48.25] 48.60] 46.61) 161-1) 159-4] 159-5) 273-3) 272-4) 260-7 
CANA D Agee cine cult Soe ae ter aan APs oe 2 44.26) 45.26) 43.26) 134-9) 133-9] 132-4) 231-7) 235-2) 221-9 
MTOR GRGA LS scree iso eee le la ad Baa a Seat sig iorsls a+ aan 8 ore 2 43.38] 43.72] 41.97) 135-8] 134-5] 184-8] 229-7] 229-3) 220-7 
uehets Sai ainstea ates Gan tke eee otea vaimevertsie ob ae athinota legs 37.91] 37.66] 35.92| 123-6] 123-3) 124-5) 226-5] 224-6) 216-8 
Toronto...... 46.88] 46.62| 44.22] 138-7} 137-1] 133-1] 242-7] 238-7) 219-7 
Ottawa Re ead ETS le a RM evaded asians fare acai crEd ete, 39.25] 39.43] 38.06] 134-8] 134-9] 134-5] 228-6] 229-8] 221-1 
Hamilton CR eG oe CGM corals chad a Dados tole Aa ee eaine Kies 48.93) 49.03] 46.72] 125-6} 126-9] 125-2) 222-6) 225-4) 212-1 
Windsor ss ici aaiptes Tichetolihel pian ee Mcheta tine eae te hale sets SWlate fue Stes 55.85) 56.99) 51.52] 136-1] 134-6] 129-2] 204-6} 206-6) 179-0 
WERE sia! cececa aha Bes tae tence. Os ee iat ule ls ajo a Wale eet 39.71] 41.11] 39.71] 137-2] 137-2) 138-1] 213-3] 221-1) 215-1 
Vancouver Adie :cMPOMS ute aoa tte iat aMeE sla orn S13] cad oi ecaiia oh ate asi als baseug 46.60} 46.92) 44.85] 164-9] 162-9] 164-4] 289-1) 287-5) 276-4 
Halifax Runans 36.48] 36.93] 35.21| 131-5] 129-2} 133-3] 210-0} 208-9] 204-7 
Saint John. 37.65| 37.49] 36.36] 118-0] 114-8] 119-7] 206-7] 200-2) 202-9 
Sherbrooke. . 38.20] 38.10] 36.01) 120-3} 119-7] 116-2) 221-9} 220-2) 201-5 
Three Rivers 43.88] 43.72] 41.27] 146-0] 143-8] 142-5] 247-1] 242-5] 226-6 
Brantiord oie. obo ween delejeriotajors 21x02 ining ges tistelenn 45> G51v45 08) 40 7B| csc a cllicw cnteedle oe <telel ie eet tee te feast 
Kitchener-Waterloo 43 .36| 43.41] 41.08] 141-1] 139-4] 138-9] 269-8] 267-0} 251-7 
London... Pee eee Oe Ce ene SAI ol oe cere 43.62| 44.04) 41.05) 161-1] 160-2} 156-5] 276-6] 277-7) 252-1 
Fort William-Port Arthur...............-+sseseeeeeeees 46.26| 47.57| 44.99] 80-7} 80-1] 82-9} 143-5) 146-4) 141-1 
Sty Catharines (2). dsr abcams aes cele. hae si gclte>)ns.n' sy 52:98 52). 16] AG. O08) 08s. Os «ne so Re as PN ee ce 
Reg in ats bs rise tes/akccd aero De delet te hap Gaucatans ara ease os 40.37| 40.08] 38.84] 135.0) 135.4] 136-5] 233-3] 232-2) 224-6 
BgSiGROON <b ac noses ramus mt eee emee ei eie mae ahaimte air 38.57] 38.70| 38.09| 160-3) 161-0] 156-6) 283-4] 285-5) 271-8 
RTI Br ete as cstais tr ens cicle gant sh ain omeatinr ea a Lee « 42.89] 43.69| 42.42] 156-1} 156-4] 150-8] 265-5] 271-1) 253-1 
Edmonton Bee ot sim set Sie ans Manns erred ase ae FOE SER 42.81] 42.62] 41.46] 206-8} 205-5] 184-2] 359-5) 355-7} 308-2 
WAT CN 1 eee OOETES OPE eh AS oe en SEE ee rch e 44.91| 44.72] 42.74] 157-6] 157-0] 155-2] 279-7| 277-6) 262-4 © 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manni acthuriie,, oa ttcisn etary Aan ates s olibo eR al covert eps 46.27| 46.74] 44.20] 126-3] 124-6] 124-5} 225-2) 224-5) 212-1 
Durable'Goods(?} aware cced fe cascenage eee 46.77| 49.87| 47.35] 121-0} 119-6] 116-5) 201-5} 212-4) 196-5 
INon= Durable. GOGdSdas. 2 -.ncsan.cctaam apis cate tise ateteiccs’> 45.47] 43.53| 41.12) 129-0} 127-0] 129-8] 249-2) 234-8) 226-6 
Electric, Light and Poweres..d2; sere ostaisva eco tsan sick 51.35} 51.23] 48.54] 175-7| 177-3| 176-7] 286-8] 288-8} 272-7 
BORING: he Oe ares ets Sele ia ha o's sin Gs OW] he ois ols ake ae ood 43.89| 42.58] 43.13] 133-8] 124-8! 101-6) 292-9] 265-2} 217-9 
iin Oe As ata reek fe cia eters eter gots OR oh Pitctoiatera te eas 52.85] 54.80] 51.29] 109-2} 109-2) 104-9} 180-4) 187-1) 168-3 
. Communications......... -..| 41.60} 42.54] 41.00] 220-9} 220-5} 208-4) 331-2} 338-2) 308-8 
FT TANS portation ss seth este vicie, telels ei cee ess _| 47.33] 53.30] 51.80} 143-0) 146-9} 147-2] 206-7) 239-0] 232-6 
Construction and Maintenance.............«.-. _..| 41.98] 43.02] 41.92] 147-5] 146-8} 147-9] 268-7] 274-1) 269-1 
Rar vices 2). hsce one scine cite dates cor Rew ante gies loess 28.76] 29.06] 27.94] 154-8] 155-0) 157-0} 269-1) 272-3) 262-2 
PETG terete eine oo eee ate clas: Sindee nis pre ees cTelainotsinieiorel terns 39.23| 39.35] 37.34] 149-7] 149-0] 145-4] 245-8} 245-4) 227-6 
Eight Leading Industries....................-..-0.e0 es 44.26) 45.26) 43.26) 134-9] 133-9] 132-4] 231-7) 235-2) 221-9 
AURA HC ee th thors. t che wisierattts AebeleetMiaros cunloty so teas ease 42.57| 42.63) 41.55] 152-9) 153-2) 145-2} 224-3) 225-1] 207-9 
Nine Leading Industries. ................6-.--0220000 ee 44.19) 45.15| 43.19] 135-6) 134-7) 132-8) 231-4] 234-7) 221 3 


1 Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 2% This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable 
group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, as listed in Table C-4, with the exception of electric light and 
power. 3 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 4 Employment and earnings in the last 
pay period in August were affected by the railway dispute. The amount of change resulting from this occurrence is 
impossible to assess. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 19141 
(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month Average Average 
Aggregate] Average | Weekly Aggregate] Average | Weekly » 
Employ-| Weekly | Weekly | Salaries | Employ- | Weekly | Weekly | Salaries 

ment Payrolls | Earnings |and Wages| ment Payrolls | Earnings |and Wages 

AUT OUI a OD AE ae nee ye Ss Be 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25.57 
Septal LAG see ater. oes cece nies 114-9 145-6 129-6 32.72 111-4 140-1 127-9 32.71 
Dep iad er AOA S) ea ceeeate 126-5 180-3 145-6 36.76 121-0 173+3 145°3 37.16 
eptet ds, 2048 Fs sicctarealer. 132-2 209-3 161-8 40.86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41.46 
Septet 1040.8 ode cet + oe 132-4 222-0 171-4 43.27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44.20 
Chptrets 2 1040 kek Wee 132-4 223-8 172-5 43.55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44.84 
BN Gig he OSG let sata d eee 132-3 224-8 173-5 43.80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45.10 
IDO Me ae ee 132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45.38 
Dre me t AGH er. or. sete o Sieco'e 127-0 208-9 167-8 42.38 118-9 199-8- 170-6 43.62 
Peps Ant TONKS. ee welts. ss 122-6 209-2 174-2 43.99 118-4 207-2 177-7 45.43 
Mctriokt. Set O50 Selo e, Nat sk Cee 122-2 212-1 177-2 44.74 118-9 210-0 179-3 45.85 
A pie olga 0 5 eee ae eee 123-1 214-2 177-7 44.88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46.20 
Nyon Le LOOT ec ares Set, 123-6 215-7 178-2 44.99 119-5 213-4 181-2 46.33 
TO te LOGO ee So Ko evayiatas 128-6 222-6 176-6 44.59 121-5 215-9 180-3 46.11 
rr wl). AOD Oe cee hee ee 132-5 232-1 178-7 45.13 123-8 222-9 182-8 46.73 
Alors tte T0502 os necks wanes 133-9 235-2 179-2 45.26 124-6 224-5 182-8 46.74 
Bepts sient OU ae. eeve ce. oe ek 134-9 231-7 175-3 44.26 126-3 225-2 181-0 46.27 


TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF Parra ts BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
ARE 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


8 

5 a 

foohe Bs Z 

nd o (>) 

22 3 $ s a 16) 

3) cl qs rs) = ° 

| £8|es|os|.§| 81 2/22/2121 212 

a as cfs 3 BSE 2 3S > ‘S ms 2 3S 

5 5 ° BES 52 =) 2 2 3° a a Q = 

Cj Fatt] RUG 5 OR 2 = Be os — = 

0 |S /ARS!14n| 40] & Oo |Am] & n < aa) 
Sept. 1, 103-3) 92-9 
Sept. 1, 103-9} 100-5 
Sept. 1, 108-1] 107-4 
Sept iF 125-0) 109-4 
Sept. 1, 115-0} 112-2 
Sept Zz 116-2} 114-0 
Sept. 1, 134-8} 117-0 
Sept. 1, 169-0} 136-1 
Sept. 1, 183-0} 143-1 
Sept. 1, 186-1} 145-3 
Sept. 1, 186-5] 150-3 
Sept. 1, 175-2) 147-2 
Sept. 1, 176-1) 162-0 
Sept. 1, 196-4) 172-1 
Sept. 1, 205-4} 180-6 
Sept. 1, 208-3) 186-6 
Oct. 13 209-2) 185-9 
Nov.. 1, 208-6) 185-2 
Dee. “1 208-7) 184-5 
Jan. Da WOBOI An Sr cca ae 194-0) 172-9} 157-7) 173-7) 172-9] 191+4) 205-1] 178-3 
Ded Plas AOD en. sg ear ae 187-2} 165-5| 148-2) 168-3} 163-1) 185-8} 201-0) 168-9 
Mar. Te 195055. Set ack eee ee 186-6} 162-3} 141-6) 165-3} 159-8] 183-8} 200-3) 167-7 
ADS Weed 2 TODO Ne ses sit reac aa cieis 187-9| 163-5} 147-9) 167-0} 160-0] 184-8) 200-5] 168-6 
Mave F -DHvIObOS cert de eee. 188-7} 159-2} 150-9] 162-5) 155-4] 185-4) 201-0) 170-8 
PNG, TODD sae ree scent 196-4) 174-6} 167-3] 180-1} 168-1) 193-0) 207-1) 178-5 
July Le SOb0 ters, 2 tae tens os 202-3) 185-3) 179-5) 186-7) 183-9] 198-2) 212-3] 186-4 
Ang. Ady 01050 se. eR te ore aes 204-4) 185-8) 188-2} 190-9) 179-0] 200-6} 212-8) 190-5 
Sept j-dity THO. ree hes, 206-0) 187-4) 199-1) 192-8) 179-6] 201-8) 214-9) 190-8 

Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at September 1, 1950..| 100-0] 6-8 0-2} 38-8) 2-8] .28-5) 42-4) 12-5) 5-4) 2-4) 4-7] 9-8 


Nore:—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, as 
Average Weekly 00 p.c. 
Salaries and Wages at 
Industries Employment Payrolls 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
11, 1950/1, 1950)1, 1949}11, 1950)1, 1950}1, 1949)1!, 1950)1, 1950|1, 1949 
$ $ 
Manufacturing «iin: ies oat cits civtele's.b staan v/08 : ; : 126-3 | 124-6 | 124-5 | 225-2 | 224-5 | 212-1 
Animal products—edible r : : 150-1 | 151-8 | 150-3 | 256-0 | 263-3 249-8 
Fur and products........ : , : 142-6 | 189-7 | 185-5 | 228-5 | 225-2 208:3 
Leather and products............s00+: 3 . : x 102-7 | 100-9 | 109-6 | 185-8 | 179-1 189-8 
Boots, and BHOES). scbich crsrerandie-oc wide o ote ole : ; ‘ 102-6 | 101-5 | 111-7 | 190-0 | 183-7 198-4 
Lumber and its products A ; : 135-6 | 135-6 | 127-2 | 260-3 | 259-8 | - 233-8 
Rough and dressed lumber................. 43.22 | 43.10 | 41.03 | 136-6 | 137-1 | 124-9 | 276-2 | 276-4 240-7 
PEMITMTERS Cmte shoei orl tists: eset olatstsasiwwobit aie race 40.19 | 39.90 | 39.03 | 166-2 | 164-3 | 155-4 | 243-3 | 238-7 222-8 
Other-lumber products: 2. $55.6 conic ccs eas > 37.76 | 38.20 | 36.10 | 108-5 | 108-8 | 113-9 | 221-1 | 224-4 222-2 
Plant products—edible. (4... cccse esse deeeees 38.15 | 38.00 | 35.33 | 154-8 | 151-3 | 172-4 | 260-4 | 253-6 | 269-6 
Pulp and paper products. si... 20.60. ss oe eens 53.52 | 53.74 | 49.84 | 146-5 | 145-8 | 141-5 | 264-5 | 264-2 237-7 
IPUlp anid) PADOD ie actos chun. cereweadas wie dete 61.52 | 61.73 | 56.43 | 185-9 | 135-0 | 181-5 | 264-8 | 264-1 235-1 
Ra nem produonss-e say Stine cele lao as: ciwclete san 43.31 | 43.61 | 40.58 | 175-3 | 170-7 | 171-7 | 313-8 | 307-7 287-5 
Printing and publishing”... .s.ccscssaw's sy. 6 49.44 | 49.56 | 46.83 | 149-0 | 149-9 | 142-8 | 247-5 | 249-5,| 224-1 
WLU DDO DE OCUCUS icc we ein luce menisci eyes 49.34 | 48.63 | 44.91 | 130-6 | 128-1 | 123-6 | 274-7 | 265-6 236-8 
ROXIO LOCUCLS atte eetemen «neice a eteidlerrs c 36.27 | 35.68 | 34.89 | 114-6 | 110-9 | 114-3 | 216-9 | 206-5 208-3 
Dhread, yarn-and Clothins. hopde dens de ees oes 39.45 | 39.03 | 37.84 | 113-4 | 110-2 | 109-4 | 237-0 | 227-9 218-9 
Cottonyarnand cloth... i tien.<cc voneccss 38.15 | 38.46 | 36.19 97-9 97-2 90-5 | 193-4 | 193-8 169-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth,.........c...00+- 38.48 | 37.48 | 37.26 99-7 97-4 | 101-6 | 215-5 | 205-1 211-6 
Synthetic silk and silk goods............. 41.84 | 40.91 | 40.44 | 152-6 | 143-5 | 148-4 | 348-1 | 320-2 324-5 
Hosiery and knit goods... .¢..-4-00%0s- 34.21 | 32.82 | 31.84 | 103-3 99-7 | 108-5 | 193-7 | 179-4 190-6 
Garments and personal furnishings 33.17 | 32.53 | 32.62 | 126-9 | 122-3 | 128-6,| 217-3 | 205-4 216-9 
Other textile products 38.96 | 38.87 | 37.40 | 94-3 91-6 | 94-9 | 181-9 | 176-3 175-4 
Tobacco 44.85 | 45.23 | 41.77 | 106-7 | 101-6 | 113-3 | 266-9 | 256-3 263-4 
Beverages 49.81 | 49.32 | 47.79 | 187-3 | 189-0 | 188-1 | 315-1 | 314-9 303-2 
Chemicals and allied products......... ..| 50.20 | 49.78 | 47.43] 101-1 | 100-5 | 99-5 | 186-3 | 183-8 173-4 
Clay, glass and stone products................| 48.01 | 48.14 | 45.28 | 154-1 | 154-5 | 149-3 | 300-5 | 302-1 274-8 
Electric light and power................2++++: 51.35 | 51.23 | 48.54 | 175-7 | 177-3 | 176-7 | 286-8 | 288-8 | 272-7 
Misetrical apparatus... oyscs os Avec cdesice es 50.47 | 50.27 | 48.01 | 184-1 | 180-9 | 163-7 | 340-5 | 333-2 294-2 
fron and steel products: sce. ccacdews sidalevarels © 50.16 | 52.31 | 49.33 | 109-6 | 108-2 | 107-4 | 180-8 | 186-1 174-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 54.79 | 55.14 | 53.03 | 147-2 | 141-1 | 189-0 | 219-1 | 211-3 200-0 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 50.09 | 49.72 | 47.59 | 113-9 | 111-5 | 111-1} 197-7 | 192-1 184-6 
Agricultural implements..................-- 49.45 | 50.54 | 44.65 | 172-4 | 173-3 | 178-3 | 315-7 | 324-4 294-6 
Land vehicles and aircraft..................| 48.90 | 54.38 | 51.07 | 103-9 | 104-1 | 102-7 | 156-3 | 174-2 161-5 
Automobiles and parts.............-...+- 57.46 | 59.14 | 53.16 | 138-6 | 137-8 | 120-4 | 207-0 | 211-8 166-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 49.24 | 48.84 | 47.03 73-2 | 74-2 71-3 | 120-2 | 120-7] 111-8 
Heating appliances Acts. ccs deans lacteies: «0% 47.09 | 46.14 | 44.42 | 149-4 | 145-8 | 151-1 | 265-3 | 253-8 253-9 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 53.72 | 53.85 | 49.04 | 102-1 | 101-1 | 103-1 | 232-0 | 230-2 212-4 
Foundry and machine shop products........ 51.46 | 50.71 | 46.21 82-4 81-3 88-7 | 211-2 | 205-2 195-8 
Other iron and steel products............... 49.44 | 49.02 | 46.87 | 104-6 | 101-1 99-1 | 189-2 | 181-4 169-7 
Non-ferrous metal products...............-.-- 51.56 | 51.34 | 49.46 | 114-4 | 111-6 | 114-3 | 221-0 | 214-7 | 209-7 
Non-metallic mineral products.............-. 56.43 | 55.56 | 53.37 | 128-6 | 128-2 | 127-6 | 247-8 | 243-3 232-9 
Misoallancoual./ic< doce ci meetyie treme an os oes 39.95 | 39.97 | 37.91 | 163-1 | 159-2 | 158-9 | 290-1 | 288-4 | 268-7 
43.13 | 133-8 | 124-8 | 101-6 | 292-9 | 265-2 | 217-9 
51.29 | 109-2 | 109-2 | 104-9 | 180-4 | 187-1 | 168-3 
49.66 89-1 90-8 96-0 | 166-1 | 185-6 187-2 
54.21 | 98-3 | 98-3] 92-3 | 152-0 | 155-5 | 137-9 
46.64 | 201-4 | 197-6 | 178-9 | 379-8 | 377-6 | 308-0 
Communications Pyscs co cantare. docile eres oes 41.60 | 42.54 | 41.00 | 220-9 | 220-5 | 208-4 | 331-2 | 338-2 | 308-8 
Telepraphe), isc sive dere attenrn ole tetiele oe ste eiscettte ot 37.48 | 46.63 | 45.16 | 130-1 | 128-8 | 130-5 | 191-4 | 235-9 | 231-2 
SL CLEP OMER, eran fe aie enero tee etree ale, ots Soenlerstarocs 42.06 | 41.55 | 39.88 | 241-6 | 241-5 | 227-7 | 363-8 | 359-2 | 325-0 
Transportation. oi. 61 jose seine abides ioe 47.33 | 53.30 | 51.80 | 143.0 | 146-9 | 147-2 | 206-7 | 239-0 | 232-6 
Street railways, cartage and storage.......... 48.38 | 47.96 | 46.91 | 162-7 | 161-8 | 159-7 | 270-1 | 266-5 | 256-9 
Steam railway operations.............++.-0+: z 4 : 136-3 | 187-7 | 171-4 | 223-1 219-0 
Shipping and stevedoring.................006- . : 229-4 | 252-0 | 242-4 
Construction and Maintenance 268-7 | 274-1 | 269-1 
Buildings fr septicd wits ed oaew uses sccee ee 326-3 | 315-8 | 297-9 
AIGA WAY ake t = eatee tc oi okege nixemat ce cote eels a 257-2 | 253-2 | 256-3 
gil Wa yic nests vote. A sees warmmiatiat a ites sisteloe 153-4 | 211-6 | 2238-0 
Services (as indicated below) 269-1 | 272-3 | 262-2 
Hotels and restaurants... 2... .0..sec-ceccnee es 288-5 | 294-4 284-1 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...............-.-- 212-8 | 214-7 | 209-5 
245-4 | 227-6 
245-5 | 225-0 
245-3 | 233-0 
235-2 | 221-9 
1 TE ee ee Bn, COB ESE nest en Croc CBA OT ICoCe 42.57 | 42.63 | 41.55 | 152-9 | 153-2 | 145-2 | 224-3 | 225-1 | 207-9 
Banks and trust companies.................+- 38.09 | 38.11 | 37.12 | 161-8 | 161-9 | 155-1 | 236-4 | 236-6 | 221-0 
Brokerage and stock market operations....... 52.00 | 53.42 | 47.92 | 169-3 | 172-4 | 149-0 | 255-1 | 267-0 | 206-3 
PARUEANICH: Mat eeice emilee aesenae ciel cate selec cs 47.96 | 47.90 | 47.36 | 140-0 | 140-5 | 132-2 | 209-0 | 209-5 | 194-9 
Nine Leading Industries..................... 44.19 | 45.15 | 43.19 | 135-6 | 134-7 | 132-8 | 231-4 | 234-7 | 221-3 


1 Employment and earnings in the last pay period in August were affected by the railway dispute. The amount of 
change resulting from this occurrence is impossible to assess, 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Sept. 1, 1950 


Aug. 1, 1950 | Sept. 1, 1949 


Sito ORO BAH SHER UNS AKSS BD ASSAADSOUMASHRIUBDSHAUNSCHOHMEARUDDARwODNOSOINUE 


Industries — 
Men Women] Men | Women} Men | Women| Men | Women 
no. no. p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Manwifacturing yc. ccc ct eee een Care ae oh ee 860,685) 246,841) 77-7 22-3) 78-1 21-9} 77-2 22-8 
Animal products—edible................c0e0eeees 32,768} 9,136) 78-2 21-8) 77-9 22-1) 78-3 21-7 
Por and: proauetscs.. were raesstac chet anaemia 2,979 1,470) 67-0 33-0} 67-0 33-0] 64-8 35-2 
ster BNC MPOCRUES. . wns vax hues ck eee ote 17,699} 11,628) 60-4 39-6} 60-7 39-3] 60-9 39- 
Boots and shoes... P 10,672] 7,984) 57-2 42-8] 57-3 42-7) 57-3 42+ 
urnber ahd! produetei t.. ... saccanasa es anet doen 84,766} 6,975) 92-4 7-6) 92-6 7-4) 92-3 7: 
Rough and dressed lumber..............0000008 55,711 2,629) 95-5 4-5) 95-5 4-5} 95-3 4 
Mumnituress an. 5 Rises oat natalie ceuetnativs ‘ery 17,759| 2,868) 88-2 11-8} 88-6 11-4] 89-1 10 
Other lomber'producta:.. A... c.e ecscnce ee ons 11,296} 1,978) 85-1 14-9} 85-4 14-6} 85-0 15- 
Plant produots—Ed Ile) creams mamcsicnes ates 43,448) 24,297) 64-1 35-9} 66-4 33-6] 61-8 38 
Pulp’and paper products: co. ccss cowie rntefecrca cate 96,258} 22,980] 80-7 19-3] 80-7 19-3) 80-2 19 
ul Bn ADEE Ane. snc mca oak ieasetea\ otek aden. 49,125} 2,535} 95-1 4-9) 95-0 5-0} 94-7 5 
PASM PrOCuots. c= cea eds has teaser eae me 14, 452 7,863) 64-8 35°22) 65-1 34-9) 63-6 36 
Printing and publishings.; .20, «csc cease c.eus 32,681] 12,582) 72-2 27-8} 72-1 27-9) 71-6 28 
Rin ber PrOduats .. bass be Sone stone or creaertanes © 16,834 5,350} 75-9 24-1} 75-9 24-1! 75-2 24 
ELAXCUS PLOURGTS. <. shoe chai Fu selene ete assccsh oon ac heite 75,7382) 85,153} 47-1 52-9) 47-4 52-6] 46-2 53 
AL ead, Varn ANE VOUS 2's. carck enc ecw ae 39,614) 21,474] 64-8 35-2) 65-4 34-6) 64-3 35 
Cotton yarn andGlothy 5.5 i siecestcencneee eos 15,114) 8,999) 62-7 37-3} 63-0 37-0) 61-6 38 
Woollen warn andicloth so.) i. cesses cues vas 8,316] 5,954) 58-3 41-7} 59-2 40-8] 58-6 41 
Synthetic silk and silk goods............5..-. 12,144 4,844) 71-5 28-5] 72-3 27-7) 69-9 30 
FIGsier Wand eNIG COONS. cae ones cae emiiee 8,147} 18,829) 37-1 62-9] 37-2 62-8} 36-1 63 
Garments and personal furnishings............. 19,475) 42,495) 31-4 68-6] 31-7 68-3) 30-9 69 
Other texte productas. oc his cock jee tmasesee - 8,496] 7,355) 53-6 46-4) 52-6 47-4] 54-0 46 
MRODACGD Sad ean ck cars’ 3,987| 5,506) 42-0 58-0} 40-6 59-4) 41-8 58 
PBOTErHsGS ee SENG rae cee hice near iat: j 19,216} 2,613] 88-0 12-0) 88-1 11-9] 89-3 10 
Chemicals and allied products.............00.005 33,822} 10,539) 76-2 23-8} 76-2 23-8) 75-6 24 
Clay, glass and stone products.......¢.....0e0005 21,013 2,418} 89-7 10-3} 89-6 10-4; 88-9 11- 
Mleotrie light and, POwWer icc. ue cee fen ececee dunes 31,645) 4,523) 87-5 12-5) 87-6 12-4; 88-1 1l- 
PHOctriGalanparatuse: ca cerhen © Kontmieitee Mactan oo 43,176} 16,507} 72-3 27-7) 72-8 27-2) 72-7 27- 
onvand steal mroduotes. 2.0. sa Gevcas dees genwces ce 270,843} 22,933) 92-2 7-8) 92-3 7-7) 92-8 7: 
Crude, rolled and forged products.............. 38,341 1,728) 95-7 4-3) 95-6 4-4) 95-6 4- 
Machinery (other than vehicles),.............. 25,383} 3,434) 88-1 11-9! 88-0 12-0} 87-8 12- 
Agricultural implements... cc ewe ee beens 14,711 875} 94-4 5-6) 94-4 5-6} 94-1 5: 
Land vehicles and aircraft.............00.00055 110,873 7,282] 93-8 6-2) 94-0 6-0) 94-4 5: 
Y Antomobiles and parte... lsc.csswercenerec ss 48, 806 5,546] 89-8 10-2} 89-8 10-2} 89-5 10- 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................ 13,942 512] 96-5 3-5} 96-5 3-5) 96-3 3: 
LORIN E RPPLIATCES. +5 cas Pacer etch ce com ae wet 7,765 531] 93-6 6-4] 93-7 6-3] 94-0 6: 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)...... 0.00000 ae 10, 609 790| 93-1 6-9} 93-0 7-0} 92-4 7: 
Foundry and machine shop products........... 7,456 390) 95-0 5-0} 95-3 4-7) 95:5 4- 
Other iron and steel products.............0.2005 41,766 7,391] 85-0 15-0) 85-1 14-9) 84-5 15- 
Non-ferrous metal products.............0ceeeeees 39,921 5,924) 87-1 12-9) 87-3 12-7| 86-7 13- 
Non-metallic mineral products............0.e0008 14, 806 1,483} 90-9 9-1) 91-0 9-0} 91-0 9. 
MIBGAISNGOUB Loe: oa kates iene Gaeta. 11,772 7,406) 61-4 38-6] 62-3 37-7| 62-3 37- 
MOOSE G vases foie an, ok Osbrche « Honiatiettics cannes a 62,879 983) 98-5 1:5) 98-5 1-5} 98-2 1- 
ERAS eta, vi once Fea Ae eR oe hue ie a 88,728} 2,181) 97-6 2-4) 97-6 2-4) 97-7 2: 
Goal ric cca teal latent ee ke eee aees 22,182 234| 99-0 1-0} 99-0 1-0} 99-0 1: 
PM Rte regres accel eon cv. tn cece aa cee aan eras 46,040 869) 98-1 1-9} 98-1 1-9} 97-9 2: 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).............. 20,506 1,078} 95-0 5-0} 94-8 5:2) 95:3 4- 
VOT UL CA GIONS hs Vek cans shins Oh aw <ivigs. ng uareseet a 27,769) 31,796) 46-6 53-4) 46-4 53-6) 47-1 52 
SU GIOREA PDEA Me cnpe cow ae he ek cok ea Tacaee oan ee 7,264 1,595} 82-0 18-0} 81-9 18-1} 81-8 18- 
PLB NON Glass ao cht Mth wes € ono tn Mon dine 17,886} 29,172) 38-0 62-0} 387-8 62-2} 39-3 60+ 
PEARS DOLE GON Jo on ihe east Ute cient eter eel Gob 173,997} 10,789) 94-2 5-8} 94-0 6-0) 93-8 6: 
Street railways, cartage and storage.............. 60, 628 4,626} 92-9 _ 71} 98-0 7-0} 92-9 ‘7: 
Steam. railway operation... .ssauioas des unececasa 85, 246 4,558] 94-9 5-1) 94-3 5-7} 94-2 5: 
Shipping and stevedoring............cecceeeeeees 28,123 1,605) 94-6 5-4) 95-0 5-0) 94-4 5+ 
Construction and Maintenance.................. 267,504) 5,319) 98-1 1:9} 98-0 2-0) 98-2 1- 
SUL OIND  teepdtugu tects tek eee tae in eet te 134,911} 3,526} 97-5 2-5) 97-4 2-6) 97-5 2- 
PRP Ways sasanotas uvck Veswtacen Atm Ue meet aes 92,330) 1,718} 98-2 1-8} 98-2 1-8} 98-4 1 
ERRIL WEL. totes GT ay en ntok ccna Re ton eens 40, 263 75} 99-8 0-2) 99-7 0-3) 99-7 0: 
Services (as specified below)....................5. 40,283) 41,101) 49-5 50-5) 49-5 50-5) 48-2 51: 
Hotels and restaurants... fo. i.cectecve meer ern ee 25,371) 24,717) 50-7 49-3) 50-6 49-4) 49-6 50- 
Personal (chiefly laundries).............c0ceeeeee 7,485) 12,369) 37-7 62-3) 37-7 62-3) 38-4 61- 
BURACOL ccpeaninck <hin et ah awtycisc 8s Lhe es aie eT om es 191,268) 108,982) 63-7 36-3) 63-6 36-4) 62-6 37 
dS TIS > Rl eR RR See ta SE Ye 124,114] 88,997} 58-2 41-8} 58-1 41-9} 56-8 43 
IWR Glestiler Kahres ici Ae 5.5 Si4as's matte oft haha cee 67,154] 19,985) 77-1 22-9) 77-2 22-8) 76-3 23-7 
Eight Leading Industries........................ 1,713,104) 447,992) 79-3 20-7) 79-4 20-6) 78-9 21-1 
OREN ATA CG: OMe ore ces ioe inser Cnn. ants ehcteeeerd ae 49,615) 45,308) 52-3 47-7) 52-3 47-7) 52-8 47-2 
Banks and trust companies.............00.e0esces 26,268} 27,225) 49-1 50-9) 49-2 508) 49-3 50-7 
Brokerage and stock market operations.......... 2,611 1,469] 64-0 36-0} 638-7 36-3) 65-1 34-9 
UMBUSAR Gun Uma Medan sfc yeas oye ane 20,736} 16,614) 55-5 44-5} 55-5 44-5) 56-7 43-3 
Nine Leading Industries.................0.0..... 1,762,719) 493,300) 78-1 21-9) 78-3 21-7| 77-8 22-2 
a 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- oreble Durable Manu- pe eeact Durable 
factures Me Goods factures poe Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

Sept. Ly 44-1 44-2 44-0 69-2 76-5 60-9 
Sept ly 42-7 42-6 42-7 70-6 76:5 65-1 
Sept 1; 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-8 75°7 
Sept. 1, 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
Sept er L980 es co, date Gee. 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
Oct Be PISAD Ae Frans SE epee 42-7 43-0 42-5 99°3 107-8 91-0 
Nov Lee RONG iw cave eee ee 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
Dee By PAQAR Ss bnte a iesa.s 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
*Jan. TG LOGD. Ges os Ste 525 88S 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. Las TBD a alae Cae: 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar. Be 1060 4.2. Sacer. tie eke 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
April BS) SPORE oo alas ae eller 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May TS P3950 jd: ts vee ce aera « 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June Rey FOOD sy Gite he care dre Se are 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July Le wIObO.. has. 2h. ee Sess 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aug. Ai CRODO 5, cet aes ceed ee 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Sept. Le (1950 Ese ete atts 41-9 41-5 42-3 104-4 112-9 96-0 
SER O iB el gh BF PAS el a 2 ae a a rs I a aR ae ee 


* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1. 
(1) See footnote‘ to Table C-9. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Durable Non-Durable 


All Manufactures! Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
: $ 3 $ $ $ $ \ 

Sept. a5 32.51 30.52 35.38 33.81 29.60 26.80 
Sept. i; 32.59 30.15 34.65 32.59 30.82 27.80 
Sept. 37.05 34.77 39.49 37.74 34.83 31.95 
Sept. : I 41.33 38.95 44.44 42.38 38.46 35.61 
Sept. tl 44.05 41.72 7.35 45.31 41.12 38.15 
Oct. Ls 44.72 42.40 48.20 46.35 41.63 38.68 
Nov. t; 44.95 42.59 48.15 46.22 42.09 39.21 
Dee. 1 45.23 42.90 48.62 46.74 42.21 39.25 
*Jan. i; 43.42 40.34 46.61 44.05 40.52 36.79 
Feb. 1% 45.25 42.68 48.33 46.21 42.49 39.26 
Mar. i, 45.68 43.10 48.94 46.77 42.74 39.57 
Apr. a 46.04 43.53 49.34 47.30 43.06 39.87 
May pe 46.16 43.67 49.46 47.45 43.18 39.98 
June 1, 45.93 43.47 49.06 47.01 43.05 39.82 
July Le 46.57 44.16 49.89 47.96 43.51 40.39 
Aug. i 46.59 44.29 49.87 48.04 43.53 40.43 
Sept. Vis 46.10 43.74 46.77 46.85 45.47 40.61 


* See footnote to Table C-6. 1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 2 See footnote 4 to Table C-9. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND ry Rocce LTE BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents) 


Sept. 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 

Wova Sootia.se5,. So. 20 Ee och. or ets. 42-7 43-7 42-9 91-5 91-1 90-7 
Ow: ETUNS WICK Soom, fac nding. sae anion es 43-3 45-6 44-6 91-1 90-1 88-1 
QUE SG IIE. Heine ie claws» ctetaWeleis'e amie oe 43-8 44-0 43-8 93-4 93-3 89-5 
WINPALIOS Wid He annie cle eie 8) acte.ng hides plots» 41-5 42-1 41-8 110-5 110-3 103-0 
Mamibobe, Fis riar cde iee > dace o.oo h ee: 39-2 42°3 43-0 98-8 99-5 95-8 
BIRGER TELO WATE s so sincalb clcle. 6 nidie oielec/s%s\siene'n\s 40°8 41-8 42-6 104-2 103-4 101-1 
PERIGEE» oh. 00 oie cine Steere d Neve Re'g vein wires, 4 39-4 41-7 42-9 102-7 102-2 99-1 
British'Colambias ix. O23 eet eee 38-0 38-0 38-2 125-4 124-8 116-9 
TART CORN ES 6 cio Ob wish 0. odes wi oi ase 41:5 41-9 42-3 98-0 98-1 94-3 
WorOute, fis. Pasar ee hase woh ROTO LAT Ae 40°8 40-9 40-6 107-6 108-1 102-1 
PARINTIGOML jure slde are hiw gs og wed wen es 39-8 40-4 41-4 122-7 122-1 112-4 
SAAD Hon ty eta asa sce bata tinale eens iat 42-2 43-5 39°8 133°5 134-0 125-1 
WWINTIPOR,. «cae ceise a wie mies oe ewig se cams nin agl 38-6 41-8 42-7 97-9 98-6 95-1 
VeNGOUVER.%.. cc. o'be ale diets dies odie» viv stun bom 37-3 37-6 37-6 125-0 124-9 115-8 


TABLE C-9.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Average 


A Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings a 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Industries _———<$$$_$____—_—__—— 
Sept.1) Aug. 1|Sept.1|Sept.1]Aug. 1|Sept.1/Sept.1] Aug. 1|Sept.1 
19504 | 1950 | 1949 | 19504} 1950 | 1949 | 19504/| 1950 | 1949 
no. | no. no. cts.| cts.}. cts. $ $ 
MAAN UTACCUTING (24... folcdscidetes 6 sic vasiecwele(ele ee cinisicie see 41-9} 42-5) 42-4) 104-4) 104-2) 98-4) 43.74) 44.29) 41.72 
*Durable manufactured goods.............0ceeeeeeeees 41-5] 42-7] 42-5] 112-9] 112-5) 106-6] 46.85) 48.04) 45.31 
Non-durable manufactured goods.............-..ee000+ 42-3) 42-2) 42-2) 96-0) 95-8) 90-4) 40.61) 40.43) 38.15 
Animal products—Od1Dles ca. wesisss svi sieleeie's ole:viehats erates 41-7} 43-1] 42-4) 97-8) 97-6) 94-8] 40.78) 42.07| 40.20 
Dairy, products. wcrc staicoe = suse ceismece weve eles 46-9] 46-9] 46-7) 76-9] 76-6} 74-1] 36.07) 35.93) 34.60 
Ment PrOdUuGta nla cake aie commie cients a <tvietsh a clsteletstas tists 41-8] 42-5} 42-7] 109-3] 108-7) 104-5} 45.69] 46.20} 44.62 
pea Liner products, wasn ccee vaetieesiciceweresace te enstas siente 40-0} 39-6] 40-5) 79-0} 78-3) 75-8) 31.60) 31.01) 30.50 
Theablier, Hoots and BUCCI Fai. wc ceateeeristides wee cians 39-2] 38-7] 40-1] 76-8) 75-8) 72-9} 30.11] 29.33} 29.23 
PU aM DELIPLOG UCT ms swe ete vraeioe dial clcrse pret elciecdetstale nates 41-6] 42-2) 42-3) 96-4) 95-1) 90-1} 40.10) 40.13) 38.11 
Rough and dressed lumber...............0 see-| 41-0} 41-7] 41-9} 101-9] 100-1] 94-4] 41.78) 41.74) 39.55 
Containers) je eiseseide ‘ 43-7| 45-6] 44-1} 81-9} 80-5) 80-0} 35.79) 36.71) 35.28 
UIMIGUTS, Seren anes cacoot eee siceoe wee sek ers ..| 42-4] 42-6] 42-7] 89-5) 88-7) 86-3] 37.95] 37.79] 36.85 
PIMAISICHICINSURIUNONES, scence nccle croie tale oe cise cle tek ieisiae 42-9] 44-3] 43-4] 87-2} 86-1] 88-0] 37.41) 38.14] 36.02 
PANG PLOCUCtE— CCAD] Os asc:cre wate vlulare wieje'ete Ghote” claameie clots 42-4] 42-5) 42-6] 79-7] 79-1] 75-3} 33.79) 33.62) 32.08 
Flour and other milled products................-0006: 43-9] 45-0} 46-0) 98-1] 97-4] 94-0] 43.07) 43.83) 43.24 
Fruit and vegetable preserving..............eeeeeee 38-5) 38-2} 40-9} 73-6] 73-0) 70-2) 28.34) 27.89) 28.71 
Bread and bakery products ss. s.5.2002 os cleeeesis ait 45-1] 45-1] 44-2! 82-0] 81-1] 78-3] 36.98) 36.58] 34.61 
Chocolate and cocoa products.........sccecssecesess 41-3] 41-1] 42-4] 71-3) 71-6] 66-8] 29.45) 29.43) 28.32 
Pulp and paper Products... de eas since ajele sels areas shjeetete 45-2) 45-5] 44-7) 115-6) 115-7] 108-1] 52.25) 52.64) 48.32 
Pulpiand paper mri, s..c.. soaccaee coves apeah wae eae ce 49-1] 49-3] 47-6) 120-4] 120-9} 113-7] 59.12! 59.60) 54.12 
IPAHOT PLOUUCES abs dac nee to vie wa si cioel ee ctsee atelece ents 42-7) 43-0] 43-2) 91-2) 91-0} 85-1] 38.94) 39.13] 36.76 
IPrimting and Publis Misc. oan « o gicisie wise alvlete ovsiere ae oye 40-2} 40-6] 40-4) 122-5) 121-7) 113-6] 49.25) 49.41) 45.89 
BRU VEL DEOG ECCS tc. o.cai em the bleh Mivieisis aleiecrem tek Gloss 42-3] 41-4] 41-0] 112-4] 112-3) 104-1] 47.55] 46.49] 42.68 
Mextiles—all branches, id. Gacdoseuces vce totenusteadeeeme 40-8} 40-0] 40-6) 82-7) 82-2) 80-0} 33.74] 32.88] 32.48 
AITeA CL rar ANCACLOUR soi cm digas paxae aie aalsenaeacinte 43+4| 42-9] 42-5] 85-9) 85-4) 83-7] 37.28] 36.64) 35.57 
MOLONEY ALM ANG. Choo ec ucts. clus tears os cea cern 42-5) 42-5] 40-7) 86-5) 87-0] 84-6] 36.76) 36.98) 34.43 
Woolled yarn and clotht coc accccceae ole esie cao 43.5| 42-5] 43-5] 82-9) 82-1] 79-5] 36.06) 34.89] 34.58 
Synthetic silk and silk goods..........cccscceecees 44-9} 44-3] 44-2} 86-9] 85-2] 85-8! 39.02) 37.74] 37.92 
EL OSerye ANG KN1b ZOOdS)..ku nas aise sieleeitone cescveosien 40-2} 38-4| 40-6} 78-3] 77-4| 74-5] 31.48) 29.72) 30.25 
Garments and personal furnishings................++- 37-5} 36-4] 37-8} 79-3) 78-3) 77-0) 29.74) 28.50) 29.11 
PEGDACCOE MRL Oe Grit ds gti oes rs ~---| 40-9] 41-8} 43-5} 101-3) 97-5} 88-8) 41.43) 40.76) 38.63 
BOVETA PES. see eee ..| 43-2) 43-5) 43-5! 103-2) 101-5} 98-1] 44.58) 44.15) 42.67 
Distilled and malt liquor................. ..--| 42-7] 43-0] 42-6] 109-7] 108-4] 105-2) 46.84) 46.61) 44.82 
Chemicals and allied products................seeeeeee 43-1] 42-9} 43-1] 104-6) 104-0} 98-9] 45.08) 44.62) 42.63 
PDrucsand: MmOGIGMES eo. © ci crre me Mo meiee Ces am uatae 41-5] 41-5} 41-1) 87-1) 85-2) 82-3) 36.15) 35.36) 33.83 
*Clay, glass and stone products.............ceeeeeeeees 44-3] 45-2) 44-7] 104-0} 102-8] 97-3] 46.07) 46.47} 43.49 
GlaRa DrOGUCtS ee ilatnitie ce es seaman Cteine slash co te 43-6] 45-5] 44-8] 100-3) 98-9} 92-9) 43.73) 45.00] 41.62 
Lime, gypsum and cement products................. 45-7| 46-8) 45-7] 103-9} 102-7} 98-6) 47.48) 48.06] 45.06 
PPHEGEICAL APPATA CUA.) n01oh ore nthe areiaerdie ote Mlcinicnlajplalie’cen 41-1] 41-0} 41-1] 116-0) 115-9) 109-3} 47.68) 47.52) 44.92 
Heavy electrical apparatus!...........ccccceresseees 41-2} 41-3) 42-8) 132-4] 180-7| 120-2) 54.55) 53.98) 51.45 
sIron and Steel spragductsin sc. ccsce cet oeheet veces ehicens 41-1] 43-0] 42-5) 118-6] 118-4] 112-1] 48.74) 50.91] 47.64 
Crude, rolled and forged products..................- 42-4] 42-8} 43-9] 126-5) 125-7] 117-8} 53.64) 53.80) 51.71 
Primaryiron ANG. BbOOL. sceeios cig usin deienee et a ceba et 42-1] 42-9} 43-9] 128-6] 127-5) 119-6] 54.14) 54.70) 52.50 
Machinery (other than vehicles)....................- 43-0} 43-6) .48-2] 110-1} 109-5] 104-6} 47.34) 47.74) 45.19 
Agricultural implements... .c.cen cca s cece ccest suse estes 38-0} 38-5] 37-3] 1238-8) 126-4] 112-3) 47.04] 48.66] 41.89 
Gand vehicles'’and aircraft, iu..002 sss cleo ceecsicwe. 39-0} 43-8] 42-5] 123-2) 122-4] 116-7] 48.05] 53.61] 49.60 
Railway rolling stock). eti en «oct oceice usctnens 34-0] 44-3) 44-3) 112-0] 112-4] 112-1] 38.98) 49.79) 49.66 
‘Automobiles.and! partain jemcien as > delete cecntiows as 42-3] 43-5} 40-7] 181-7) 132-0] 123-8] 55.71) 57.42) 50.39 
Aeroplanesiand PATA) crack vals cs vec Senlelsteciee sete oles 43-7| 43-3] 43-0} 116-7] 115-1) 107-7} 51.00) 49.84) 46.31 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..................-.- 43-3} 43-0} 41-8) 110-6) 110-5} 109-2) 47.89) 47.52) 45.65 
Tron and steel fabrications n.e.s........... ...-| 42-7] 42-9] 42-2) 116-7] 116-2] 106-5) 49.83) 49.85) 44.94 
Hardware, tools and cutlery.......... ..| 42-4] 42-3) 42-1) 102-0) 101-8] 98-1] 43.25) 43.06) 41.30 
Foundry and machine shop product: .-| 43-1} 42-6} 40-9} 117-3] 116-7] 109-8) 50.56) 49.71) 44.91 
net Metal worl. y lio cae eecicen ne cles weee| 48-2} 42-7] 48-5] 109-3) 107-5] 102-4] 47.22) 45.90) 44.54 
*Non-ferrous metal products............sceeeeseeeeeees 42-9] 42-8] 43-4] 112-8) 113-2] 107-6] 48.39) 48.45) 46.70 
DIME ANd VOUNMES coy cusses resicc Ceeltcee seen ete 43-8) 43-7] 45-1] 123-6) 124-3) 115-6} 54.14) 54.32) 52.14 
Aluminum and its products) ..0.60 0.0 cccldles bits cee ve 42-2) 41-5) 42-7] 101-1) 101-4) 100-0} 42.66) 42.08) 42.70 
Brass and copper manufacturing................0000- 42-2) 42-2) 41-5) 108-1] 107-6] 105-7] 45.62) 45.41) 43.87 
Non-metallic mineral products...............ceeeeeees 42-3] 41-6] 41-9} 124-1] 122-6) 118-2] 52.49) 51.00) 49.53 
Petroleum and its Product; .ssscces ks uceh aaviecmeuees ax 40-7} 40-1] 40-8] 134-0) 1382-7) 126-0) 54.54) 53.21) 51.41 
Miscellaneous manufactured products...............055 41-0} 41-4) 41-1] 90-6) 89-8) 86-1) 37.15) 37.18) 35.39 
AVR tal rng eee Ne oes 555 y csnclstais Sains sa daiaveta, aerate ee eae icte 41-6} 43-7] 42-9) 121-2) 121-5) 115-8) 50.42) 53.10) 49.68 
Gall at ioeeetsn cine clans We cissalaigraye cate shere Slade elebeing 35-4] 39-8] 88-4] 129-3) 129-3) 126-9] 45.77) 51.46) 48.73 
WMoba iGigresik LK% (eras a Jora avn cin inleimierncpaielginiecs viele si elertieiee 43-8] 45-2) 45-1) 122-3) 122-5) 115-9} 53.57) 55.37) 52.27 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..........c00seeeeee 43-7] 44-7] 43-6] 109-9} 109-8) 101-0} 48.03) 49.08) 44.04 
Local Transportation?..................0.ececeeeeeeees 45-3} 45-3) 46-1) 105-9} 105-2) 101-3) 47-97) 47-66) 46-70 
Building Construction..........................200055 40-3} 40-2) 41-1) 114-1) 112-5) 107-8) 45-98) 45.23) 44.31 
Highway Construction.......................ceceeeeee 42.2) 41.9) 39-4) 86-1] 86-1) 85-1) 36.33) 36.08) 33.53 


Services (as indicated below). 
Hotels and restaurants...... 


*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 

_ _1 Based upon June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c., the index numbers of average hourly earnings of wage-earners employed by 
eight establishments manufacturing heavy electrical apparatus are as follows: 1950, July 1, 249-5; August 1, 248-0; and 
September 1, 251-2; 1949, September 1, 228-1. 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 

5 For information respecting the sex distribution of persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 

4 The situation in the last pay periods in August was affected by the railway dispute. The amount of change 
resulting from this occurrence is impossible to assess. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour) 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average eCrn 
2 ge Average 
Date Hours Hourly Weekly Average Average 
Worked Earnin Earnings Weekly Cost of Real 
per Week Bs & Warnes Living Weekly 
8 Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945...........ss0..00 45-0 69-4 31.23 103-3 96-7 106-8 
Monthly Average 1946...........2see.008 43-2 70-0 30.24 100-1 100-0 100-1 
Monthly Average 1947.............00.0.- 43-0 80-2 34.46 114-0 109-6 104-0 
Monthly Average 1948............seee00 42-7 91:3 38.99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 1949,...........s0+00+: 42-4 98-6 41.81 138-4 130-1 106-4 
Week preceding: 
January i, 43 -2* 86-6 87.41" 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February Ly 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March Ly 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 16 43-2* 89-0 38.45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May We 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June fe 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July iG 42-0 92-3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August I. 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 1s 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October ule 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November 1 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December +, 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January 1 43-2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February di; 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March 1 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April Bs 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May a 41-8* 98-6 41.21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June t, 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July 1; 41-8 99-1 41.42 138-1 131-1 104-6 
August 1} 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
- September 1; 42-4 98-4 41.72 137-1 131-3 105-2 
October 15 42-7 99-3 42.40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
Recher 1, phe fae re 59 ot 1308 107-7 
ecember ; : 00- 90 142- 0-7 108-6 
January A PLODO  raerncate- aoe 42-6* 101-1 43 .07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February lf LOB OF clas sets 42-3 100-9 42.68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March Ae 105 eae aninerr 42-5 101-4 43.10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April 1, LOBOS eee sera 42-8 101-7 43.83 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May 4, BOGD ic ceeananes 42.4* 102-5 43 .46* 143-8 132-7 108-4 
June ll, A960 Mee eecece see 42-0 103-5 43.47 143-8 133-8 107-5 
July MAO OU Stereos ohelaparniass 42-5 103-9 44.16 146-1 135-5 107-8 
August Ly 1900F ei acme 42-5 104-2 44.29 146-6 136-3 107-6 
September 17 1950@) ec ae ees ae 41-9(2) 104-4 43.74 144-7 137-4 105-3 


ee ee  UEUEEEEEEE EEE SEE EnENSSSESE EE REREREIEET EERSTE TE 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes have been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1,1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 
nies ast a 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34; May 1, 1950, 
42-6 hours, $43.67. 

() The situation in the last pay period in August was affected by the railway dispute. The amount of change 
resulting from this occurrence is impossible to assess. 

(2) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 
TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 

AS AT FIRST OF MONTH A 

(Source: Form UIC 757) 

Unnllade Vacanti Live Aroha, for Employ- 1 

Month ba men 

Male Female Total Male Female| Total 

October PUEDE. gato Raion tx ews Hee hh ee 113, 840 39,415 153, 255 95,576 33,093 128, 669 

October SOAC ee ae ee ai ce ae ate er eae 95,814 45,820 141, 634 111,219 31,040 142, 259 . 

October ET Ue Seer eT Va oT Fie, Galea 73,892 35,430 | - 109,322 58,736 28,585 87,321 

October LOSGS: tid. cen ee sah at aa ek 41,047 22,870 63,917 56,725 30, 607 87,332 
October 1949 ; Sa atte ates 20,837 20, 629 41,466 101,504 41,543 143, 047 
November 1949 eis Sesh ote vet tintta koh fe 14,535 15, 200 29.735 122,664 49,702 172,366 
December 1949.......... Mes Pass Maer cet: Miter 10,400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56,439 220,784 
January LOGO ATi Pot pal abercan re tent tea etes 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55,188 273, 957 
Feotiritnryt xt F000 ote. owe bron ae oss nde aioabae de oi oom 8,315 10,076 18,391 301, 039 74,557 375,596 
March ROBOT 2. cick so de ee orars MERE eG sree 9,614 11,429 21,043 300,352 75,646 375,998 
April JODO cree oth tt a oe oka otha mr tae reuse 11,967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428,291 
May pL Le Se Oe a ee ie Be OB ges a Ee A 18, 635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387,841 
June TOGO: = beget. cet wie nis acount eke nts 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70, 062 254,397 
July LOG ci. Sat hence Ste > capt oats Bet Me ace Bak 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 291 68, 280 204, 571 
August fe es ee: ee ee 26,391 13, 582 39,973 99,100 58,188 157,288 
Septem ber. wl GbUeeA7 es, deter is ees let ate oaeastee Gee 29,631 16,559 46,190 97, 634 53,969 151, 603 
October LODO Ect re Rake is smerde ah oar RNS mes 47,469 17,322 64,791 79,760 53,314 133, 074 
November s L950()) 4 tot. Le otic cuds se a ele ter 41,144 13,085 54,229 89, 690 57,313 147,003 


(@) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1950 
(Sources: Form UIC 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total August 31, 1950 i 
: Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................. > weet oe 3,559 457 4,016 +1,706 +73-9 
TPT Ee Ae a ed ee Ae OE Re ORE een are res ee 16,782 10 16,792 +9, 049 +116-9 
Lest fei gelssehyp.4 2c Mel eee ee See ye fee Ba Bete 13,725 2 13,727 +7, 674 +126-8 
(Gatien Sets hon cop nen eee ips cera teats ce Note Sen Pee 2,989 5 2,994 +1.364 +83-7 
Other lorging. Les seivasis.< tele chines coe Fata tahetet haat st 8 3 71 +11 +18-3 
PRR ARES Saf ae Se Weds aie Vie Acces Fe cs piv.a tk ME Set wisi cgll « NE A 1,405 34 1,439 +579 +65-6 
Gat ae Be Fe I Ree on, CSE OEE Pe eee ae 129 2 ‘ +3 +23 
Metallic ores— 
EVO otek scare sara garth eats vais ote lake aooharenaiate ste etek 67 3 70 +3 +4:5 
Gola aR ness eect ak Sees ln dt aeneinch wlediemitece 370 4 374 +22 +6°3 
INTOICGL ipencgt oes Pee eo icdtcsidtinn ee apse Oa Gs 642 _ 642 +446 +227-6 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 133 11 144 +51 +54-8 
Prospecting and.oil producing..,.4 <2 Juet +. -. dn gee = 64 14 78 +45 +136-4 
MIA ULACTUTING (a. preta o cee cette Cates 8,504 4,881 13,385 +2, 260 +20°3 
Foodsand. Kindred Mroducts: 5 shah c.c-<e tte tesnietsehirae aide 840 624 1,464 +47 +3-3 
LOeXtHes. BPDALO WebOLsaevh ccccaastisje de atin oa merte ee ane ae 746 2,627 3,373 +514 +18-0 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 1,366 115 1,481 +288 +24-1 
Pulp and paper products and printing. net 1,181 209 1,390 +6511 +58-1 
Chemicals and allied products..............-2+.0+2+0-> 322 124 446 +97 +27-8 
Products)of petroleum and coal). .s.50 oa. en haps sense 36 4 40) +6 +17-6 
AUD DEL, PEOGUGES Mo nance os santen ee soem edie setae 94 111 205 —8-9 +76:7 
heatherand pradwets occ cpa « nous Cee Bot ne clades mae te 186 250 436 -11 —2-5 
Stone, clay and glass products.............eceecseeceees 236 37 273 +53 +24-1 
Tron and(steel and products.......tac vee cea adelee ests 860 68 928 +122 +15+1 
Non-ferrous metals and products............0:.00eeee0s 538 130 668 +148 +28-5 
MEA CHINON VS wc cte'ae 6 bone costeramao rie winnie ante ance ween 518 75 593 —24 —3-9 
Electrical equipment and products...................+- 340 155 495 +54 +12-2 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 1,241 352 1,593 +366 +29:-8 
BE GEYS CRI CTIONL 5 201. oc vite s Fie atte ee N erate ee 6,306 68 6,374 +2, 196 +52-6 
Transportation and Storage........................2.0... 1,958 108 2,066 +857 +70-9 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 381 176 557 +5 |. +0-9 
OLOTION 2 as SES er ee ne ee we ere Ger a 3,865 3,088 6,953 +1, 464 +26-7 
DS OMS BLO a casas fonse nye Do's eisrale cle, Ap sie ose ciel eh an ae 1,375 519 1,894 +307 +19°3 
ERG USION TNR soto, Oo, vibe. na, tthe! 9's Seta caieln Reale nae oT TCE ee 2,490 2,569 5, 059 +1, 157 +29°-7 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 999 788 1,787 —8 —0-5 
SCR VICU ME ele scraare pa. 2s asp 5i0i0's lode ieee aaa ae 3,714 7,709 11, 423 +503 +4-6 
HEED ee mate a a arcte fe, Je. 6 3. <iese Sie,e s tvhuaite o Pace shee Meetetes 1,083 378 1,461 +239 +19-6 
UD TAT OGIO Re ecatrair ois e.0 215-scasa's ncave e's amie ie tel o'8ln axe Ma siguiee sfeva 116 3,669 3,785 +484 +14:7 
POPS OMA LE PERI Miia, dicisca/cicie 2 wiaidia Stuisrarh fala demi kone onion 1,525 3,282 4,807 —334 —6°5 
G@therserwnceeaet tetas. sansic ch sehen clmeinahole retibien 990 380 1,370 +114 +9-1 
All Enclustrlesc nner irctra si 0s oh co aa cas,o bee cele cecil ne 47,473 17,319 64,792 +18, 602 +40-3 
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TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT SEPTEMBER 28, 1950 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group nn 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers... . 1, 200 346 1,546 3,203 1,039 4,242 
Clorical Workers: & fia asvesen sacks 2,179 3,464 5, 643 5, 282 16, 240 21,522 
Males WOLRKGraxt., atk Barca omc an te meaes 1,637 1,569 3, 206 3,030 8,061 11,091 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers L172 6, 821 7,998 9,182 9,084 18, 266 
BenQ he Senha ails pty w Yara M50) ae ares hes 5 813 9 822 
Agriculture and Fishing..............-.. 3,493 120 3,613 848 148 996 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 25,954 3,061 29,015 26,762 9,447 36, 209 
Food and kindred products.......... 139 66 205 597 460 1,057 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 267 2,305 2,572 1,033 5,365 6,398 
Lumber and wood products......... 17,754 2 17,756 2,058 63 2,121 
Pulp, paper and printing............. 134 31 165 377 332 709 
Leather and products.............-. 83 159 242 591 498 1,089 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 31 2 33 72 27 99 
Miotalwoukcing +s GJc-sta.ca een oare 1,726 42 1,768 3,740 384 4,124 
Bileetrigal 5. a dec von <a See oe oe 209 25 234 703 224 927 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c..... Pe EE en ag nckarte.’ 24 282 82 364 
NEI, cote s eee ae eon op DOO AEAe ae ie za cog 228 784 4 788 
Gonatrnidtion’..< .o.ccckeaicas oe cle cele G54 hate we te Jel 1,884 5,358 3 5,361 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 1,145 7 1,152 4,037 32 4,069 
Communications and public utility... BS aiidchereh ae cass 57 176 3 179 
Theade and Service. iis.ci4a. cake aes 329 239 568 853 763 1,616 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,566 158 1,724 4,155 944 5,099 
MOPEINGH |, 63. 7'vs rece is ce SEI el- 111 8 119 620 174 794 
Apprentices, 0. actos caiabatnsartn als 267 17 284 1,326 89 1,415 
jnskilled’ Workers .; > Won, ce + cu.o eens 11,779 1,941 13,720 30, 640 9,286 39,926 
Food and tobacco. . ee 311 378 689 540 1,370 1,910 
Lumber and lumber products. Ba rch eds 709 33 742 974 214 1,188 
Metaélworlkang vs 3s i250 8 se aisles el 609 43 652 1,144 233 1,377 
WORStrUChion,..< 20 esas Sa Ree: ORO. lshaiok Accs se 3,950 3,404 2 3,406 
Other unskilled workers............. 6, 200 1,487 7, 687 24,578 7,467 32,045 
Total 0 Sched aene he eon 47,469 17,322 64,791 79,760 53,314 133,074 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACE- 


MENTS FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 1950 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Weekly Average 


Industry 


Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 
Agriculture, Fishing, nreDeNe Boh a COOLS. CE CUBES. Ce Bobier 5 ie eee 2,736 2,816 1,822 
Teocing BF RD Ben vate ee ete ec B ie eet EAMETS fer ocala cig tote PE chetbiste Seeder chen oi) tana, Pfam 4,432 742 590 
Ls 502 332 223 
MUR casa Lee OU ULPANN IE © waits wns tlre ayant tue eisphe eenueae ete ors iene lass crahisorerae bie 7,679 7,316 4,964 
ood aud, kindred productad. ohare seme. s -G 8s sae ea aa C2 Oe Ie Bee 1,352 1,308 889 
artic apparel) G&Gs. sc wih wen eies snl eametene ea Mates Aik house diy wale das 1,192 1,062 687 
gum ber and. finished lumber produits Sy paemtan- cate age > spermine to elene 1,023 927 703 
Pulp and-paper products and Printing. 27 )ca- on cee mes Sec oe clea nities + wale mere 494 486 325 
@henmicalsiand allied procdwegery osc. ch seach 1c .< are ete ale osatetel ele Bis incase 325 309 200 
Products of potroleiin and’ Galiisns, «c.g uuts dei + fot eee do caiae t11s,0,0cas/eake 49 44 32 
Rubber products, < vovs's ass Neel co eels esters te cacti Sree eccee sors ere Beata 121 113 68 . 
Leesthenand products se, attests ces dees thet Memieas date oisiclc sib. «pete 219 221 134 
Stone; clay and glass products es saasne beige pywe etn ssip weer emis tigemels 204 201 126 
RrOMANG Atel and prod UCtSE. fot tt tn leee hee teenies peta « ciate apna dele e.: 644 687 447 
Nonferrous motels and DrOduGis..4, wieecuni desk pep ined cet achs suas usasls 370 324 221 
+ WiacGhiinomy: on.creu cen ete PR Gis fs oie oie niente cater Malem sed sis at inefe 378 396 253 
Electrical equipment and products. . Be ek. x aan e a-ha 340 343 225 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing. ae tas Sy >= ee Ie A 968 895 654 
| PE TATISECUCEIO NY etl re I nies EN asd ote ea oo raha Se Dele Saige NS Sreistestere 5,077 4,421 3,415 
i Transportation and EGTA EO sy ce eect eters ramen vine ire laters Sediah ics cenaeln # wirie's Wiair aan 1,972 1,627 1,238 
Communications: and other Public Utilities... 0.2... csc. s ence cee edo ecnelenms 297 288 186 
. Eirias ae ks aE eh Reet OR LOE te Tie Bore nas ok 4,009 4,074 2,465 
Mirianice, MnsuTance, LCOAl Este, COs camera tai deine eit ciao Rie Tle 6 slo wieteitee rs sieinsys 470 223 
CLONE Pere. ce eee eat R Eat orc eeoel dere Fhe cbaletioas tenia aS eeree Seg 7,198 6,729 4,809 
FALE ny Co ae AE Rt ie ro et nee cg WOR eI Sa RESON er ae a 34,372 28,777 19,935 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 


FOUR WEEKS SEPTEMBER 1 TO SEPTEMBER 28, 1950: UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT OCTOBER 26, 1950 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- _ |Unplaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to. <= __ || rendiof Oct. 26, 
period period period | vacancies) Regular | Casual period 1950 
Newfoundland............... 756 832 1, 632 233 80 2 5,526 3,501 
Corner: Brook? oicscc<cnneess 610 755 260 66 14 cchaite fears 818 312 
Grand Falls, 55e CU ars SAE Be 83) Sie se peal eterna waitanyeieeee: 483 362 
Sb TOU SB htwatelcidalevere, slate nieipts 145 77 1,319 167 66 2 4,225 2,827 
Prince Edward Island........ 931 678 730 456 296 41 792 696 
Charlottetown. .........0.+: 345 220 491 246 137 36 551 476 
SUMINOTSLAGS Satecci islets» ch teeters © 586 458 239 210 159 5 241 220 
NOVA SCOUMG Bi oh cic nines vleteceeles 2,513 782 6,041 2,966 1,653 477 8,940 9,039 
Per bOrstic seston vielsreie isle 35 2 130 37 23 10 223 242 
Buidgewateric.<.csice sce bees 28 13 153 26 7 12 227 246 
PELE AS: Saks mabate tie atrscete sicleielel te 1,061 544 2,373 1,231 586 263 3,304 3371 
UNV EINOSS Date os holes eerosileeres 15 5 50 16 1G}. dee hntese 135 139 
Sentilles sem risensmisces 193 67 238 143 149 4 405° 399 
Ierverpool ites aires Ge orcishaatey 8 3 94 10 Oe eee - 156 202 
New Glasgow.........-..+++ 604 48 815 699 537 34 868 964 
DNINS USER tas cwicieictace idee DT crcxarstatesstans 73 1 Dil pieces 161 161 
BV ONY tirdianer eee neues tis. 361 44 1, 562 530 197 131 2,636 2,274 
AUSTUTO 5 cidooceiaBere (isis a,efalafapetalera 125 52 284 153 53 23 349 354 
Yarmouth, Shelbourne....... 82 4 269 120 Teilinnaseeneee 476 687 
New Brunswick.............. 3,696 1,403 7,577 4,646 1,820 890 6,832 6,832 
Bathurst ye dese eae callerte. 62 11 264 117 7 37 324 297 
Campbelltonf. .. ass swcecsie « 132 91 311 150 35 8 380 281 
RUcmMUNnAstONee. os sce woes crs 435 281 1,643 1,219 144 5 167 191 
Hrodericton?f.5. che: h loeeie 326 197 416 342 168 55 372 368 
NETLOG. ohh eirecinde semoea? 101 10 196 134 88 4 215 199 
Blonctonse oes paseoaate vase 1,278 337 2,095 1,368 677 410 1,983 1,914 
INGWCABIC Museen cote nek 113 76 251 152 SO ria w aes, 49, 376 
Rant dOhies sc. .cteasidertocsss 460 138 1,507 530 317 87 2,399 2,617 
to Stephen... c.cdescnsee « 306 29 464 336 51 253 252 340 
BOssex. hace ue tie ans 53 31 79 30 13 7 136 121 
Woodstoclien 5 aucicttenccies 430 202 351 268 284 24 lll 128 
DOOD OOS. sists gaikeniesiemioesiostewns 31,637 18,112 35,529 26,801 15,218 1,312 42,784 44,187 
(Asbestos. cote hen tens 83 70 81 31 14 9 146 156 
Beaulkarnoisrick osc deci ctacn 74 14 219 67 88 ised seze 331 348 
Buckingham’, vo. scekice noe 67 27 127 83 56 1 140 192 
Causapscal tS. G02 ace cates’: 122 459 81 52 Dil eaeanncten 182 142 
handler’... 20. tecs ete ie cae 229 163 143 139 81 35 260 153 
Chicoutimi. . Ar 256 642 696 474 175 10 682 735 
WolDeaU, ete ts ae cee eae A Bneemineeiad 54 15 8 1 107 111 
Wrummondvalless.i. esse os 170 29 500 178 114 13 1,009 1,128 
Bama secs. ats tel ons 178 111 210 67 DO Das aia cee 318 203 
Granby oats eat teen 142 25 410 182 101 24 579 624 
Seclelied Poietevate)ciliec: ectnietckeostelaa ts 350 146 751 465 1,075 1,047 
WOLGLLON. cs Sere etien Swine yaa 232 193 276 224 531 503 
NOUCGWIOTE yee sk nlees eels cieietcs 237 82 436 258 447 639 
Iachinteinct ncwicicocsegutees sr 117 35 191 138 | - 82 2 212 192 
La Malbaie 164 197 121 1 9 3 172 209 
La Tuque 1, 837 1,610 405 215 DOS cies aepeekars 291 352 
HMO VAR RPE ere titre cm crrtetbisie ts 105 66 496 225 65 10 998 891 
Matane...... 114 436 84 16 VAG Os liesteca ner 144 175 
Megantic 496 120 235 186 216 Paves nous 124 124 
Mont=Laurieriys. «« aeeecen ss > 70 240 77 47 25 5 109 98 
Montiiagtty ceo. cics dec manne 27 110 237 58 21 3 297 269 
IM Gretel air Ae mars cesta cciestae te 15,345 6,376 15, 204 13, 767 8,764 736 18, 248 18,129 
ort Aliteds sess. sce s ocepise 85 117 68 37 BOal Sew ite stone 271 267 
UB Des ee cents cc otto clowete 2,572 1,336 3,731 2,637 1,160 202 4,840 5,360 
Rimouski........ ad, 936 832 170 146 nh Eis Bewedsasae 253 284 
Riviere du Loup............. 83 42 1,693 1,494 CYC ec ah at ae 413 333 
ROILTN sgh te cota vn /cisss piotsRtncere's 332 73 454 407 201 21 355 456 
MiG, AGAEN Once ins ae oa aierg aes ois 180 110 133 102 64 5 99 100 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 74 14 204 85 60 3 164 160 
Stes heresy. 4. ois) steeaaies 88 18 149 115 84° (M atantct. 304 442 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 482 398 465 423 240 38 475 498 
St. Hyacnthe, «i asieiscis.csis'e, 418 219 825 305 251 4 521 630 
Sb; Jeans 2 cect cece cicaveine 478 168 403 443 258 4 509 589 
Dt. JOrOMe me si ue woisie aisle siasier« 412 135 472 353 241 1 368 372 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 258 402 666 320 277 1 587 552 
Shawinigan Falls............ 243 78 574 274 149 1 916 1,107 
Sherbrooke ss) ccoscwsccises's “8 890 288 1,377 834 478 94 1,657 1,731 
Sorel pc.Vesscerea sce stele’ 180 146 621 82 eS a eta 789 1,006 
‘Theétiord Mines ).<:ctsanss2s 122 40 387 264 97 3 574 573 
Three Riverss, cass sess sees 1,147 715 1,107 820 419 27, 1,566 1,756 
Valid’ Ory. coer adee irate KA 1,709 400 271 160 22 337 280 
Walley fidld hires sjsiactelseiie Ae 258 44 768 291 DAB |mergetsetie'e s 961 785 
Victoriaville... .cce sree seer 200 77 328 194 111 32 423 486 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS SEPTEMBER 1 TO SEPTEMBER 238, 1950: UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT OCTOBER 26, 1950 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to ——_—_———_———__| end of | Oct. 26, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular Casual period 1950 
On tario Sa cainp E'S os hic-avaja'e oa Wleters 57,581 27,252 54,187 45,730 27,511 5,222 35,504 38,812 
Arnprior atta’s Crue AF aslo esaaie 373 291 166 157 97 17 49 47 
Barrie, Bib cleie:s e)s.aio'ere prele araiarcts fe 470 181 477 465 336 5 150 155 
Belleville Seca ats xa aeanidee ee 803 82 591 810 568 67 433 533 
Bracebridgo.coc declieuec cases 80 26 111 80 48 5 80 123 
Bram ptons. sis cats i oe ectans 171 87 162 168 Oey tee 82 73 
Brantford Pe GKE OE oe cat ees 848 157 1,103 794 515 111 851 879 
Brock villainccc. com nasecc sna: 251 5 274 278 134 113 101 133 
Carleton Place..5; s....sh0. ss 29 5 71 49 DONG wares 137 122 
AGHA, oh Src netese.le Gaels 627 128 729 683 404 61 348 659 
Cobourg Toten viete Pats slates s,a(a« 245 18 320 334 211 49 174 148 
@ollingwood..s... saaae. soca 86 19 125 92 85 1 173 259 
Cornwall RRC PA ee 367 80 621 470 232 34 571 946 
Orb agi ayeetas acs siae oh oe 55 18 179 68 30 2 213 168 
Fort Frances........+00..00% 494 433 122 112 65 12 56 48 
ort WiADi Ss ssa tea ccxtnceee 513 482 838 478 303 43 558 590 
Galts is ckwes seed on onis eres ete 378 180 365 275 178 12 330 335 
GananOque., .: ees. es sven 0's 58 3 77 62 51 5 47 80 
GOGGTIGH ties ace enararas cere 83 45 113 100 45 13 58 40 
395 174 516 398 204 52 329 298 
3,226 1,011 4,435 3,485 1,775 633 3,613 4,024 
49 19 5 75 1 179 185 
135 50 132 109 81 15 62 74 
680 762 418 468 4OBW te oan oe 26 33 
81 417 161 76 89 lstsacndecs 175 177 
772 277 892 845 485 46 694 697 
445 308 358 346 159 33 257 271 
i 7380 359 705 820 543 35 266 284 
Leamington 226 25 344 268 150 45 175 295 
Lindsay. te 139 59 148 148 60 27 129 131 
Listowel.. - 3 74 63 37 3 93 98 
London. ia, yoo 2,599 1,213 2,869 2,596 1,139 741 980 1,105 
Midland: ase es ot se allons lil 37 260 153 76 12 333 3 
INSPANGAS Mis cine ciatehlacrahcls sot 93 18 97 99 70 3 65 72 
New. Toronto, «<5. <ccnie comnts, 806 333 715 498 352 2 541 555 
INingdtal Vallett..0....caeck 468 56 704 462 326 16 473 516 
IN Ori DABS Yo. obs va sor 646 252 611 : 576 347 56 240 270 
VINA Ge oes poids Sead ors eke 207 26 260 222 156 20 185 198 
OBHAWOES, aos caene ee onion eo 1,747 641 2,179 1,752 1,095 52 1,116 1,062 
Obtawa tn cc oecaapeenee rene 2,140 802 2,066 1,925 986 183 2,278 2,064 
Owen Sounds. 54.0 ce0s ce 312 88 362 348 202 35 261 319 
Parry SOUNC..ceeeay’s sso.0s oe 84 9 93 69 OBEN S uae 49 42 
Poembroke.i.cceees ogee ee ve 362 104 534 347 216 14 276 309 
DPGPGH coi «ucietareics: sone) vieietos 72 17 163 145 66 10 91 103 
Peterborough.,.............. 407 91 696 548 BLD ilistere crate aero 770 828 
PP ICGON soon Lb cia ac it eaeis seals: 83 19 78 66 OS Secs a 47 75 
Port Arthur... ics 59 heie ssc 6,112 3,728 940 766 674 6 584 614 
Port Colborne... <.2.2%.% sees 135 61 277 116 85 3 288 266 
PHOROOUE ans sstedt neyo sieceehs 63 44 86 90 BA: Vanre aisswiste at 74 64 
Henirew: 2... soc 550 cSenaceneen 136 25 179 160 109 8 85 90 
Rt Catharines: 7.2225 ise. esi 1,009 335 1,075 866 518 100 993 1,085 
Bt) LOOMAS \c04 eal iuessics 394 131 452 481 290 7 194 236 
Baris ese css ence enor aes 418 86 599 532 329 12 322 326 
269 166 372 269 285 7 405 442 
256 74 268 243 149 4 129 176 
117 103 144 132 61 8 63 73 
82 19 195 89 58 10 304 271 
258 84 305 286 118 84 205 196 
219 30 216 200 143 26 101 217 
2,593 1,797 1,152 1,012 693 142 712 752 
927 25 08 568 272 74 472 558 
i 18,380 9,524 16,063 14,431 9,046 1,704 7,964 8, 858 
RENO. wc tcetaee uaa seals 223 56 274 309 DTA ete gin sttietel sts 162 198 
WALKOrtOn: ccs wuleecs sre 87 80 101 70 2B | isesciongare Me 104 96 
Wallaceburg. cscs... set anne e 324 12 419 321 256 55 160 161 
VSL TiCd estes era: e.Kinle carrie 457 54 571 420 191 81 513 442 
I OMEONT: Silas pratesorscat «0° % <b gia, 507 372 359 839 BEE Seawater: 308 313 
. Ree WAINGSOD HS Jclers ein le rs eieie ns 1,334 270 2,914 1,444 667 307 3,150 3,487 
c 226 116 253 204 1495, |eeenanee. 98 137 
r 
9,066 4,450 8,541 6,687 3,844 1,337 6,488 71,232 
1,315 609 687 535 708 13 10 
5 74 165 74 114 5 106 131 
132 44 151 154 83 9 63 136 
318 106 268 244 195 6 130 154 
209 179 51 30 WAS bee ares cons 9 38 
6, 837 3,438 7,219 5,650 2,702 1,304 5,740 6, 269 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS SEPTEMBER 1 TO SEPTEMBER 28, 1950: UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT OCTOBER 26, 1950 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported] Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced | as at 
during end of during to end of | October 


period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period | 26, 1950 


Saskatchewan............./.. 6,049 2,050 5,824 5,370 3,403 662 25927 3,955 
MstOval iva. cee tcbinet cers 238 99 166 177 138 3 29 38 
Moose JaWiecnsauctenecs oobi 687 291 630 629 406 58 381 501 
North Battleford............ 192 108 150 154 122 1 175 203 
Prince Albert..;occsacsss6 ms 575 148 550 533 312 31 398 625 
FUCRINAT renteh aicitaatatas on > oes 2,058 471 2,120 2,116 1,238 369 543 725 
Saskatoon sou tncvt Go besos ani 1,542 568 1,582 1,214 788 159 1,051 1,385 
Swift Current:..3.<0-c0o0008 159 118 127 126 71 4 116 148 
Wey DUNT uae eacaereisciees 209 63 179 159 116 18 56 75 
MVOrkGOns. 2 tenturside ee gecllece > 389 184 320 262 212 19 178 255 

AIDOTtA. ccc neat tone ane 10,882 3,870 10,237 9,154 6,062 1,154 5,678 6,605 
Blsirmore sss e010 vecmicy sites 136 6 68: | eet 103 130 
Calgary.cccdevesnstccenawcs 4,581 1,396 4,257 4,191 2,581 477 2,203 2,584 
Drumheller. viccencaseue ccs 140 32 124 105 L1G Wr ceowen. 169 181 
ideonton. ease ced tea oe setae 4,314 1,433 4,622 3,853 2,406 631 2,382 2,769 
PGS00%. canai ves auaates tewre dee 216 165 97 77 102. | ewan cae 53 62 
Meth bridges ..scncageps ances 775 497 566 514 337 45 336 441 
Medicine Hatt. ccs. cence cee 169 47 235 113 COM eere cocee 199 206 
Gd ABO oc tt ssc esto aies Sats 551 209 268 255 361 1 233 232 

British Columbia............. 14,375 5,584 19,453 15,065 7,184 1,571 18,232 21,551 
Chilliwaplem th. sie hates 252 69 412 0 192 39 05 
Oourienavaccwatcnnusas ee ee 49 48 233 34 2B isa ieee 13° 184 
Cranbrook... 89 34 83 58 41 Rae are 113 143 
Dawson Cree 231 61 198 198 184 lon wst eae 46 50 
Duncan..... 274 130 249 327 140 11 135 187 
Kamloops 375 194 299 200 Ta0s beens: 170 153 
Kelowna.,.. 644 186 637 654 514 103 196 166 
Nanaimo re is 191 33 547 268 103 it 425 536 
INelsone tga. oaieteee tds? 285 133 262 260 187 4 146 146 
New Wertminster............ 786 333 1,926 762 454 105 2,462 3,181 
Penticton ces: ot Se eer kaos 765 604 211 194 164 il 145 140 
Port Alberni..... hon aoreee 206 72 230 244 117 12 135 183 
Prince George:....4....-0+++ 959 392 519 554 442 63 121 151 
Prince: Wupertiy ase o te. 354 147 291 261 PAT oe estes 223 264 
Princeton eases. sean oc eae 89 49 75 62 AD Va oatn eee 27 25 
EDT AD ack Satoh a seco pee tess 221 60 292 227 167 7 208 223 
WADCONVOR cys. cs cere estes ease 7,170 2,490 10,790 6,989 3,001 1,028 11,112 12,985 
WiGKNON sh ne te darwin ates oy 375 131 497 442 406 0 114 141 
MICEONIG St evtee enete me sls tse 884 361 1,545 882 518 106 1,842 2,064 
WiDGGbOrkO.cccciun seu ceceeee 176 57 157 157 133% | Riwliaetee 82 124 

OMMNITS Goh cul. eoeer toss 137,486 65,013 | 149,751 | 115,108 67,071 12,668 | 133,703 142,410 
Balog. tires sh cueactoaeccen 102,560 47,668 | 102,921 80,631 50,382 7,612 80,089 86,001 
Hamaleatey ante concios renane 34,926 17,345 46, 830 34,477 16, 689 5,056 53,614 56,409 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICANTS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOY- 
MENT OFFICES 1940-1950 j 


Applications Placements 
Year a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

BOAO ici cseiesa giesar igs 9.3 pois .po is uetine Soe 653,455 235, 150 888,595 336,507 138,599 475,106 
Lod eM Start cb oicte staat Seige ae 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507,763 
1942 Scare cette eee web, sc tnls ce oe Samer 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895,621 
OAS Felon Ms dotnevacbilabeeatade de ataenas 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
1044 3. eceuioe oe 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
AOD cane .| 1,855,036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 - 
1946... ..| 1,464,533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
DST Flea ache cites etiam mateo wooed hase 1,189, 646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1948. ..e-| 1,197,295 459,332 1,656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
yee Fexecct: shposp,000 494, 956 1,790, 646 464,363 219, 816 684,179 
1950 (89 npeekea) sais. boltest bis alante doeewte 1,099, 093 422,228 1,521,321 404,691 167,712 572,403 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._ESTIMATES OF THE'INSURED POPULATION’ UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, FROM AUGUST 1, 1949 TO 
AUGUST 1, 1950 


SS ooo 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
1UAG—AUSIS tin. nc Miata tal tae Nica cneecd ee. 2,621,000 2,541,100 79,900 
HEplLeMber.see.. caer ae ik hae ce kote cde bee 2,637,000 2,556, 200 80, 800 
Octo bors: ieee tease he ee ee 2,626,000 2,542,500 83,500 
INOVEMIDOL ie A nselaos acotad ec cniice itin eee hale 2,625,000 2,519,100 105, 900 
Wecemiber stein eee Cac tee ese ev tan ok 2,678,000 2,525, 700 152,300 
TRU DS ABO Na drsite op Seiad 1 § fetes. egal Bot ia Rae Ne Bly ery Oat 2,667,000 2,444,900 222,100 
RO DUATY Moen dae oe a ee hen 2,659,000 2,361,800 297,200 
Nigholioaetey ati antl cea! hich res en uae 2,644,000 2,357,800 286, 200 
Tr co es Gt Pea ay, le ¢ 9.7 bt el te le Ses ale eae dial 2,715,000 2,449, 600 265,400 
END Sa ERO AR ee cc Ree De rite ane RL ee ee 2,659,000 2,449,100 209,900 
IG ergs re ake eae ee nie Mates Ao Mook unite ve 2,690,000 2,543,500 146, 500 
ULV SE vahe MROe oe ee AeA ae. Pe lee ce 2,733,000 2,623,600 109, 400 
PRURUBU STR cares Cac eee eee sata Bee Ss 2,735,000 2,642,500 92,500 


-_——ee—e——————— 


1 Ordinary claimants signing live unemployment register on last working day of the preceding 
month. 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AS OF SEPTEMBER 29, 1950 


6 days 73 days 
. 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex Toran ae days |, . days days days pet 
WNewiound lands, Jc. < ss decesenesdi ome tie. 507 142 55 97 95 41 77 
Male. 8%; vacate ahicare laste ames 482 138 52 96 91 33 72 
Bemalenn 22 iiss sous qoute amen sas 25 4 3 1 4 8 5 
CMiglo)OeeS <M See ce eee ot (1,727) (409) (31) (89) (239) (224) (735) 
(Bomale)et o.5. b tepe ceca cern tees (130) (41) (10) (15) (17) (19) (28) 
prince Edward Island.c. -.ics)s.uent@ide o. 417 97 32 66 53 52 117 


88, 893 ' - 26, 153 
53, 633 ; 14, 892 
35, 260 11,261 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included 
in the totals. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1950 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
MANUAL Ys rece 'olie-aig sisvatsle 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932 | 63,681 |100,304 |126,649 |182,053 |........ 
February..... 663 | 4,822 | 12,284 | 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 | 76,723 | 93,463 |109,282 |........ 
Marche cnn. 4,124 | 5,046 | 10,667 | 13,307 | 50,706 | 43,675 | 63,869 | 88,786 |119,533 |........ 
PADI era. 2,925 | 3,953 | 6,463 | 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 | 80,028 |........ 
May..........| 2,799 | 2,027 | 4,654 | 8,825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 | 71,619 |........ 
June..........| 4,629 | 1,772 | 3,226 | 10,857 | 30,646 | 21,365 | 31,543 | 44,783 | 51,284 |........ 
DULY: stan s afar 2,668 | 1,087 | 3,106 | 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,034 | 30,487 | 43,486 | 43,929 |........ 
August....... 1,855 | 1,370} 38,241 | 20,557 | 25,115 | 17,281 | 24,972 | 50,291 | 61,545 |........ 
September....) 1,118 | 1,013 | 3,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 20,883 | 28,143 | 51,935 | 49,229 |........ 
October...... 1,058 | 1,475 | 6,222) 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,369 | 38,104 | 69,349 |........]........ 
November...} 1,748 | 2,896 | 11,798 | 53,325 | 37,111 | 42,385 | 66,426 {114,888 |........]........ 
December....} 3,337 | 6,562 | 13,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 73,578 |105,939 |139,406 |........]........ 

Dotale ence: 26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 |296,391 |488, 667 |442,854 |649,090 933,832 |768,502 |........ 


TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
SEPTEMBER, 1950 


Disposal of Claims (including 
Claims filed at Local Offices 0) claims pending from previous 


‘ months (2) 

Province oo 
Total Initial | Renewal Fre hens Brtcbed Pending 
to Benefit 

Newloundlands (9) 205. .o- ccice ctsvens.e ke caclieseie ne wea sis 2 6 2 134 

(518) (435) (83) (338) (346) (593) 
Prince sd ward, Island a cste 4 emcee easnan ccieaieswonntis 124 1 

INOMALSOGbIE sc aanionttaciciceihe senate vce ame Sickie crema 3,458 1,959 1,499 4,158 956 786 
INewiBrunswitkvseccnc causes as Soke viens netiaicn o cas 2,396 1,324 1,072 2,548 613 436 
Daahe ic vases stae violas Sielosie Soc db ctaivw asic eob cables eine 16,565 9,705 6, 860 14,074 3,934 3,766 
Ontario 13,327 8,059 5,268 15,778 3,629 2,674 
Manitoba... ' oats creists 2,186 1,339 847 2,540 945 338 
Saskatchewan. AOA ERiciac icine ctaetsaiiea 1,004 679 325 1,350 337 154 
PA antes eie aes acer cidvne cet case ebea ce cicbse dti.cslte 2,761 1,903 858 3,289 625 651 
er tieh Colum big sou, 2. tas siencuciniiceasoese Sumeenss 7,007 3,416 3,591 6, 824 1,785 1,519 
Total Canada, September, 1950.............000-ceeee 49,229 28,804 20,425 50,946 13,013 10,473 
Total Canada, August, 1950. 2.20.2 0..006 ccccccecses 61,545 39,122 22,423 35, 743 10,489 25, 203 
Total Canada, September, 1949.................0000- 51,935 31, 881 20,054 41,938 9,471 12,715 


(1) In addition, revised claims received numbered 8,776. (2) In addition, 8,734 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 417 were special requests not granted, and 761 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,123 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. (’) Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These 
are not included in the totals. 


‘ 
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TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS (‘!) NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT DURING SEPTEMBER 
1949 AND 1950 


‘eee ree eh 
. e * fo) fo} otal for 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement September.) Coptamber |m Gurraye 
1949 1950 Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment....... 4,051 5,345 42,230 
INOTOMplOVGU a rrcteiiee ea cece as \dbiniv eo eiels da cso Pane © aiereicle 307 1,799 12,951 
Not capable of and not available for work cat 782 1,247 7,647 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute.......... fete Gee ote diel a os 2 oP = + 176 1,365 2,641 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....... 1,175 1,816 9,096 
HPFISCHATLEC LOMEMITSCONGUOb ee eet yw eeikis sie soe wic’e unserer elelsavielcs 659 500 3,973 
Voluntarily left empléyment without just cause................ 3,474 3, 764 22,491 
CO GNor THASONS (A) cet cte terete teiciiemiclets Jelb-aerw siaia fa a trelecle es 1,015 695 4,671 
A BOY SS cps 7 TOP AO BS SOT OE DORA EE RIED? Seen ne eer 11, 639 16, 531 105,700 


(1) Includes 3,518 revised claims, disqualified. 
(*) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK 
SEPTEMBER 30 TO OCTOBER 6 INCLUSIVE, AND NUMBER COMMENCING 
BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT 
PAID DURING MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1950 


Number 


ries Number 
Peeccete scour epee Number Amount 
: During ene of Days of Benefit 
Province During : ° 
Week Benefit Paid 
Month of : 4 
Pe sehr alaag September Paid (in Dollars) 
6 Inclusive 1950 

283 149 5,871 14,992 
(798) (570) (68, 205) (130, 342) 
407 116 7,585 15,945 
4,358 38,491 113,446 276, 541 
3,434 1,739 84, 234 199, 858 
22,050 10,521 632,264 1,428,354 
16, 231 7,279 404,972 999, 150 
3,484 1,895 93, 663 207, 267 
1,201 657 31,274 68, 371 
2,527 1,937 70,460 174, 720 
7,603 4,617 189, 371 458, 599 
Total Canada, September, 1950........... 61,578 32,401 1, 633, 140 3,843, 797 
otal Canadas Aucust. Lys0sce cee da acate ollie: secleaccisu cs 6 30, 628 1,925, 184 4,412,992 
Total Canadas September), 1949. cae wee cell cvenals were viele eon 34,414 1,611, 461 3,671,773 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not 
included in the totals. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- 
age Retail 
4 Pu Ett | aint | Pel 
4 since . rnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent See Clothing ings and | ‘laneous (Come 
1939 & Services modities 
only) t 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70:6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164-8 87°3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
PEP Ube S Sere oeeeee 4-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
es ee Bosc aan: 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1 ae arte dk oct «, 0.+.2 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
6 ae et RI 17°65 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
re eee, Se eee 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
LOAD Sra as tear eek ee 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
DRAG Ss hi svaapiak ica 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
LOLS eat cath oe 84-4 135-5 159-5 116:7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
NODS eS Michets celaa se viele 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
agp FETA tre qaretetsts 59-6 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184°8 
SAUDUALY i lec ct casels < 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
Apr dll San adi css 9.5.5, 058 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
WUb iste to nt one toe 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
Qetober sien in isesiens 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128°3 113-9 136-9 
26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
34-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117°3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
41-1 142-2 171:3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
PADUA Sash cp ac: 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
Afprilec 8 Fs e%c..5 eek 50-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
Pel wea hass. das 55-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
O’tOber..4, ts cn teak 58-3 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
1949 
VANUATY, ser cos ee 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126°6 183-5 
Woebruarys 2.0.5 ¢.-.- 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
March.) 2285.5 sae 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
LAS VS ee Oe coe 68-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
2, RR OC ee Dae 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
Richie ee ee 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
ISU Sac tse cb.ce st 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
WANIQNISER lsabeat ssa 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1 
January 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
February 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Marthe esc. cn cn. 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 1363 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
1a A eee ae 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
Vi tse sas Sie esa 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
PUMEN.s prec eecse tees 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
Mia ee te See ios 66+2 167°5 214°3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132°5 191-0 
AURUBECS. Fence oe oe 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140°8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194:3 
October 69°38 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November 69°3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140°6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939=100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Beef . Pork 
q 4 i 
& = a 
i a) Sh “) 
Locality és o¢ ae 8 58 : eh 
aot ral He) : os 2 Sars) 
‘aS Ss x) = £ $ q ete ga 
pet || eee [es = a aS | & Si 
Mg ae | ee ey ilar of lal Boe Share eet ee 
3 8 #2 | 9g] 4 2 20 as | 2a | sl. 
~. : as 3 Pe, : 2. 2 4° ‘gt 
Qin aS es] ne ie) Pel we) of las ° 
Flood Mae rk Pico EACH We =] 9) earl fe 
33 ry ao UWS Easy a5 gS nS ae 8.8 
om te) a Sk 26 $ om er ea an 
n fa io Q ws > 4 fa im Q 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts ets cts cts 
P.E.L.— b b b 
1—Charlottetown.........-.00.00ce. 80:0 | 75-6] 68-3] 55:07 51-0]...... 78:3) 63-0.) 54:7 ol, anemee 
Nova Scotia— b . 

2—Halifax: ct. csseaetrh ovies ocus clogs 91-3 | 86-2} 82:7 ek 61-5 | 51-7] 73-1] 62-6} 53-7) 87-3 
S—New Glasgow.........cseeseeeees 87-4 82-3 se 61-0 59-6} ais. 78-7 65-4 55-4 83-7 
4—Sydney......: 1 ae a, oe 100-0 89-3 GAO | tek drovers Le fl ee 72:0 65°24. users 89-4 
HTP OLD. eisisnrein stghebinaie s cisig vedere: acghatal <'s slsie.shalsele => sats | aeictalage'elllabve Reta S eas als BEI wi adlaie wis coca eee oe ieee 81-0 
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12—Quehed bacenaneboais aoa ter 16:5 16:8 14-9 11-6 7:9 22-3 22-6 20-9 39-9 26-9 53°7 
18—St. Hyacinthe............ 16:0} 17-0] 15-2] 10-3 7-9 | 24-1] 24-4] 19-6} 40-2] 25-0] 50-0 
14m SES PONS: otic ciefdeinwa stele BTA Secale onerncees 11:0 9-0 24-2 23-9 20-5 37-2 30-0 50:7 
15—Sherbrooke............... 17-1 HG OA. wea 10:6 7-6 24-7 27°3 20-7 43-2 24-9 52-9 
16—Sorel 44 - ce ee ote 156 Ul aaen tod | tne 11-4 9-7 | 26-5] 21-0] 19-5 | 38-1] 23-0} 50-0 
i 
17—Thetford Mines..,........ EP DG oie dolls cmarsbe cl «seta she a 8-6 28-4 25-3 22-2 38:1 25-0 52-1 
18—Three Rivers............. 1059 I] Raat laces 11-4 7-9 | 23-5] 22-6] 20:5] 88-1] 25-4] 50-3 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................. 16-9 15:7 15-4 12-7 6-4 712 'F | eae 19-2 42-6 26°6 47-6 
20 Brenciorde sae. ceiaemie «ioe 18-2 | 15-7 | 14-7] 11-9 6-3 | 31-6] 24:0] 18-9] 41-1] 25-3 | 47-2 
21—Brock ville. ..ccsstnws nates 17-2 | 17-6| 15:1] 12:5 7-9] 28-2] 25-0] 20-7] 39-0] 27-4] 50-4 
8 
22—Chatham. . 0.5. :66: s00 4 de.0 17-9 | 16-3 | 18:8 | 10-7 5-5 | 24-5] 23-0] 18-0 | 39-0] 26-2} 49-1 
n i 
2d—-COIM WAM ooo ase ch lvisnsieis ders 18-2} 15-0}; 15-7) 11-4 8-0] 27-1] 28-7] 21-0} 40-8] 24-5] 47-3 
i 
24—Fort William...j......./.. 17:7 | 17-6 | 14:3] 11:8 7-4] 38-5 | 23-0] 22-4| 41-1] 28-9] 51-4 
2O— Galt x Sects siestle omen eas 16-6] 18:3] 14-1] 11-1 fora | WB VP eee ea 19:3 | 37-5 | 25-6 | 47-7 
26—Guelph..i......ccscecenes 17-5 | 16-1] 14-6] 11-7 5-8} 30:3] 23-7] 19-3] 42-9] '26-3') 46-5 
s 
Zi—Hamiltont <2... sadeacen soe 17:3 | 17-9} 14-7] 18-1 6-1 | 29:6] 27-2} 19-3] 40-2 | 27-8] 47-4 
e— Kingstone. .« teen cst 16-7 | 15-3 | 14-8 | 12-1 7-1| 28-2] 28-7] 18:5 | 38-4] 25:3] 48-4 
29—Kitchener................ 17-6 | 16-8} 14-7] 11:5 6-2 | 27-8| 24-5 | 18-9] 37-5] 26:5 | 47-2 
Ma0=Tondon eedes. seaedtee he 17-7 | 16-9| 14-7 | 10-4 6-3 | 25-9] 28:4] 18-2] 40-8 | 24-7] 46-6 
31—Niagara Falls............. 16:4 | 16:3] 14:7 | 12-4 5-7 | 25-5] 24-6] 19-2] 40-8 | 26-7] 47-8 
32—North Bay.............0+: 1O°O"|P eves sets 11:7 MCT aaen Wenteaes 23-3 | 42-6} 28:5) 49-0 
OCR AWE he tiara uiaia ecole da ue nie 16-6 | 16-7 | 14:1] 10-5 FeBi4 25-9) sacoise 18-7 | 40-2] 27-1] 47-1 
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Sugar Coal 
r Ey : 
o Q 8 
Loeality Sh i a A 5 & 
Ba || es 3 | 85) | Be Rent(a) 
tape | Pek a= Bel ae cof | [orks BS 
Bi doo. | eed ie aa] 3 7 | os a 
—S teas |cfotteee oop le a aves | 2. 8. 
Pa iites | be (ao dipd | ofl ae | oe | Bs 
Ss] bel es | ee) se] 85) as) as | 8s 
Sa eel ea] os ah ae Al Mee es ot eS l a) Se, 
Ay = 6) o tal o al < isa) 
cts cts cts ets cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
P.E.L.— t 
1—Charlottetown.. f Ais aes ietete 28-7 38-7 35-2 12-2 1f-7 110°§ (0 yp ee 15.50) lochs tegeve meee 
Neva Scotia— 
aH ALM AX  iesaic tari ashes 28-7 | 39-7] 33-0 11-9 12-6 | 106-4 DO Zits aisha 16.75 | 31.00-35.00 
38—New Glasgow............ 28:5 43-7 | 34-1 12:0 PASE OH BOO a. cosy lowe cts) sites lanpeawe ele 
Am SY ANCVet vaccines calrse 29-3 45-5 33°3 12-7 13-1 | 110-7 SO Site Bisse 11.85 22.00-26.00 
SL PUNO taka dooeindes eee 29-3 38-3 33°5 12-4 12°81 107-9} 50°27) ........5 15) 708) Asi apteomiee 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............... 26°7 41-0 33-3 12-0 11-9 | 102-3 5010) (Sees. 16.80 23 .00-27.00 
(Moncton See ee et. ad 29-3 | 39-6 | 32-7 bP aS eee 103-3 2 UE UR IPSreee se 1 Pe Ya Ape A Pesca 
8—Saint John................ 27-9 39-4 33:0 11-7 12-0 | 105-5 BOG liebe 17.87 23.50-27. 50 
Quebec— t 
9—Chicoutimi............... 29-2 43-5 35-7 12:3 11:7 | 112-2 5606) 26.87 lcadntt baal sy eee 
LOS Hall eatis, cle ees res setae 26-9 38-2 29-2 11-9 11-4 | 106-2 B5-5) 1425.50: 1, waclss s linas ate Pintewteatete 
ii—Montréal..< soem es ncaciterss 28-4 40-0 | 28-9 11-4 11-9 | 105-7 | 54-8 | 26.40 ]....... 28. 50-32.50 
12 —Quebee!.. 2. ccdwasesosteos 28-1 42-9 31-3 12-1 1i-9 | 109-1 56-3 | 24.50 1....... 33.00-37.00 
18—St. Hyacinthe............ 28-0 37-9 30-7 11:5 11-4 | 105-2 4-951 26500" |. «dart alls sain cp eres 
14-Sts Johne.t,..)oaceeedteee 28-0 39°3 31-0 11-4 11-1 | 104-5 65°67 24.50) Lecce adaws tae > eee 
15-——Sherbrooke............... 28:3 40-0 31-5 11-7 12-0 | 109-4 6620) 125.50 [iseare.c 25.50-29.50 
16—Sorelind. sad cp a oar 26-4 39-1 30-8 11-4 10-9 | 102-3 63183) 23.7Be} 5. so alaes Moe cteeeaes 
17—Thetford Mines........... 27-2 | 39-7] 32-3 12-4 12-45 /6106-4)) 64:4. 1.26.4 55] onde Bee 
18—Three Rivers............. 26-1 40-2 29-7 11-6 11-§ | 106-7 Pay ay a 2 Ny a Se re 
Ontario— 
19— Belleville hos. ee eee 35°7 29-0 12-1 12-3 | 104-8 OAH || 24 SO: [sce ule ete wreneice 
20—Brantford 42...) £2%....1.2. 26-5 34-3 29-1 11-6 11-7 99-2 D427) 28. TBR Sa i eee 24.50-28.50 
21SBrockvalle: ..ccheccessostahcs shee 38-2 29-5 11:3 11:6 | 104-9 64-311 24.600) |... 3061s. one eee 
22— Chatham e. schucvcaeehiodl eee 36-0 29-3 12-2 12-2 | 100-7 Oe Ey dal (i EE rr) eT 
B—Com wall we. sdeaecec sa dtc aes 38-0 29-4 11:9 11-9 | 108-1 BRAG (ZO SOs boc aisis a 51a 0 + oars eee 
24—Fort William,:; «<5 <<eh ci. selascs 38-5 31-7 12-6 12:7 | 100-1 Sed) 26°00) fee ceks 31.50~35.50 
DAG eb acres Bir aitawn che ale BBs 35°5 28-6 11:8 11-9 | 101-9 BE2O ZO. DUNN 0.0500 bse hie in eee 
26—Guelpht. 222.0. fekbs. ade 26-0 33°3 28-9 11-6 11-9 | 100-3 O474, | 2476. ....04 see eraeeiehemte ce 
3i—Hamiltoniiw 8 ek calle 26-1 33-0 28-8 11-7 12-3 | 103-4 54-8 | 24.00 }....... 33 .00-37.00 
28—Kingston............ ee 27-5 35-6 29-2 11-6 11-7 97-9 $266 | 25.50 Jocsiecn 37.50-41.50 
29—Kitchener................ 26-1 35-9 28-4 11:5 11:5 99-1 55*9 | 24.50 |....... 32.50-36.50 
BO TLONAOMM. We vik isis Dead ocd ld os 27-1 | 37-4 | 29-4 11-7 12-1} 103-6 | 54-6 | 25.00 |....... 31,00-35.00 
$1—Niagara Falls........,....]...005% 36-3 29-9 11:7 12-3 | 101-7 0524. | 24.00), 52.281, diacabetoeanee ters 
Dee MOUU RAVE ccs an ccs tcs|lsste nae 39-5 | 31-7 12-5 13 hot Ok» Gd El ip fed 10 Regent lest eset s Aigycset rok 
BG ISMO WE esis 5 50s cles oo+ is ere Aer (orortis 28-7 11:5 Pear iObsa: | ode 4 i 24. BOM roe lias celtic tet Cena 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Canned 
Vegetables a 42 
es} 
sf ee P 
. . s 2 2 “2 = 
Locality Q2) 8 Fa 3 f as |s a 
Se ) vz a rs ‘ ao FI S 
22 So nS 8h a & € ey 6 q 
3: pag PRA GEN boric d. s 1 BS 1S | | Be 
oe B) g =| Ge | & oe | x 3 Sig |) Sas | boa 
) a as 82 3 yee r=) <9 Oo a5 = S) 
fe 19 Seo sje. Jege be b oe gs |) eee 
“~~ be} on ae, oe Sa ae ae es dw noo 
ex | 92 | €2| 32 | 22) 38 | 28/22] sh | 88 | gk 
a 5B "Ss & 7S "32 
& Ais [eer |page” [kes mi [ok hes owns s 
cts. cts ets. cts cts cts ets cts cts cts ets 
n 
B4— OLA WE. sc ccts sos. vewse > on 16-1 14-1 re 14-1 11-4 7:3 27-2 23-8 19-3 39-3 25-9 50-0 
35—Owen Sound.............. 18-1 15-8 15-3 11-3 5-2 27-8 21-5 19-3 40-8 27-3 48-4 
36—Peterborough............. 16-2 17-6 ey 12-5 6-1 28-3 24-0 18-8 38-4 25:0 | 48-3 
h n j 
Si—-Port ATtHUr:..4 oe oss cleo 16-9 18-5 15-4 12-8 6-9 36-6 25-0 23-8 42-9 28-7 48-6 
88—St. Catharines............ 17-4 15:3 14-0 11-7 5-4 2b ite oe 18-6 39-9 25-4 46-6 
S0—St. THOMAS ES ilec ses ce et 17-7 17-1 14-9 10-3 6-0 | 26-8 24-5 19-3 39-6 27-2 48-4 
MQ—Sarnis v5 25.055 oc kwew eee 18-3 16-5 15-2 12-3 6-3 2b Bote ok 18-7 40-5 27-0 48-6 
Pp 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 17-4 18-2 14-2 11-7 6-9 34-7 27°3 18-9 37-8 30-1 49-4 
s n 
AS ETAMOLG 6 hie nica ceeiee ee 18-6 16-7 15-1 12-3 6-7 26-0 27-6 17-7 39-6 26-2 48-6 
BSS DUI cskices cess <> 16-7 16-3 14-9 11-5 7-2 31-7 24-3 21-6 40-8 28-0 | 49-4 
x 
448 — Tami ring). «<5 cfs sects cpicielers 18-4 16-9 15-7 12-6 7-6 36-5 24-0 20-9 42-0 28-9 49-7 
mG LOLONGO . seek cn dace a: be 16-9 17-2 13-3 12-8 5-6 29-6 24-1 18-1 39-0 24-0 | 45-3 
SG— Welland... 2 esac wcouss 16-8 14-4 14-4 12-1 5-4 27-7 20-8 18-4 40-8 24-7 47-3 
eT — WINGHOE ch viicokincecte dale 16-4 16:7 15-0 10-6 5-7 v4 1 el orem ee 18-5 43-8 27-8 48-3 
48—Woodstock............... 17-9 16-7 14-6 12-0 5-2 2526, Esk es 17-9 43-2 25-1 46-6 
Manitoba— k 
48-—BrandGn.. so... cctedesacss VE Se to ea Rae ae 13-6 8-3 33-5 25-1 21-5 43-5 29-2 og 0 
50—Winnipeg..........0e2ec0s 19-2 16-9 15-2 13-1 7-2 28-5 23-7 21-6 41-7 28-5 65-5 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw..........+.00+ Se el Sere RN ier, Ny [oe ee GoD grea” | each a citrate 45-0 | 29-3 cee 
52—Prince Albert..... ....... 21-6 FG Gls keren.: 12-4 9-2 40-9 23-8 21-4 44-1 34-0 72-5 
Bo Regia ides scwcc.ceweeys- ee 21-5 17-1 15-8 12-7 7-9 31-2 24-8 20-1 44-1 28-0} 74-1 
54—Saskatoon..........-.2-0- 2E- O19. Je 32 14-7 12-5 8-4 34-1 25-4 20-7 46-2 | 35-6 70-8 
Alberta— 
GE—CAIRATY coc coe w ands cciese 21-2 15-7 15-3 13-2 7-2 | 381-1 25-1 19-7 43-8 29-1 68-6 
56—Drumheller............... 23-1 14-4 16-8 13-0 7-9 31-4 24-5 21-7 43-8 | 28-0] 74-4 
57—Edmonton........0.ac02- 22-1] 16-5| 15-2| 13-3 7-8 | 31-3] 24-4] 20-2] 43-5 | 27-1] 68-7 
58—Lethbridge............... 20-9 tosses 13-8 13-6 8-1 27-3 22-5 20-2 42-6 29-3 67-7 
British Columbia— m k 
59—Nanaimo.............062- 20-9} 18-9] 16-4] 15-3 7-0 | 44-7 | 25-2] 21-0] 38-7] 25:3 ae 
m 
60—New Westminster......... 19-7 | 17-0} 14-4] 13-6 6-0 | 33-0 | 22-6 | 19-1] 37-5 | 20-3 oe 
m 
61—Prince Rupert............ 23-2 18-1 17-7 15-3 8-3 48-1 25-4 21-7 46-5 26-8 70-8 
GSR TAT Ge las aie cls’ainls Sates Wee PED ee 18-7 15-9 7-7 | 32-0 | 25-6] 20-7] 39-9] 31-3 71-0 
m 
63—Vancouver..............2. 19-6} 16-7] 14-1] 13-5 6-4 | 38-6 | 28-9] 18-6] 38-4] 19-7] 62-2 
m 
G4—VIChOFIA cesses cdo. d 88 20-4] 17-6} 16-5] 14-1 8-0 | 39-3] 28-8] 18-7] 40-5 | 22-8] 68-4 
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Sugar Coal 
eo 
& 2 A 
, g : oe 
Locality a g ” ae = & a Rent(a) 
Bg aes =| on g Ons 
os ee eae FI 8 | 2 83 
a i. oO RS a” os Ss & 7; -& Fy 4 
0 |) 0 Pa |] £3 | 29 Ss és |3 io) 
25 =a bes 3 a ai A 3a 3&8 & 
ON Sco an a z | Fee 3 gS 8 
q aie, m Sap < 2 Q g 
So} S| £3 | 8a | Seles -H | gh = 
Sa. aa 5a EO | oa © fe A | ee 
Ay = 16) o val [S ical < —Q 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts. $ $ $ 
s 
S4—Ottaware..scer cee seca te 27-5 39-0 29-7 11-6 11-9 | 101-9 54°3 | 25.50 |....... 37.50-41.50 
35—Owen Sound.............. 27-0 | 35-6] 29-4 12-1 RZ Oo L036] 5426 125 OO) te es cillce aes ccutemene 
36—Peterborough.............].....-. 35-7 28-2 11-4 11-7 | 103-0 B03) ih 25:25) bare care lass ee 
8i—Port Arthur. scio.ss cee 27-0 42-5 31-4 12-7 13-1 99-1 51-3 | 26.00 |....... 25.50 29.50 
28—St. Catharines:-es-ce eee clee ee 34-8 28-6 11-7 12-7 | 100-6 Ose loetote jew on oe 33.50-37.50 
39—St. Thomas...5..0.-0r-<: 25-4 41-3 30-4 11-8 12-1 | 106-1 OBB ty 24 OOo eee cial nc lis «oe bo ke ce 
40-—Sarcia ote chrsnye chen ened 39-6 29:5 11-8 11-8 | 101-6 2 ey es eh 
41—Sault Ste. Marie..........]....... 37-6 29-9 12-0 11-3 | 100-5 Boab Dh OOie ce sees | Sos es cea 
42—Stratford..cscecengacec03% 27-0 36-7 29-6 12-0 12-0 | 105-5 6470) 24.60") occu. i iat ee eee 
48—Sudbiby..eibies cs cecee ale eek 37-4 32-0 12-1 12-4 99-7 64-7.) 26.50)... 220% 35. 50-39. 50 
44—Timmins, .oe0sc..5.. sess 26-3 40-4 31-8 12-5 13-0 | 103-4 641 .|.20; 00: [dent .2c sae eee 
45—T oronto.c. Ssaetos cece 26-4 36-6 28-3 11-3 12-0 99-9 54-0 | 22.95 |..s.6.. 41.00-45.00 
46-—Wellandas. sivcce-s vet eties 24-6 34°5 28-6 11-6 12-2 95-7 S424.) 24.00%, ve once saeco 
A7—Windsor:; cateec cs eee 25-0 33-4 28-4 11:5 12-1 97-1 53-0 | 24.50 |....... 31.00-35.00 
48—Woodstock: . ......6..08..].0% lees 37-6 29°5 11-9 12-3 | 106-9 BESO 025.0001 4 5's tall ollie ae 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon..........2ccceees 31-8 42-4 33-2 13-8 14-4 | 102-2 Lb. A SE ae 16.00) ¥, . .otea eects 
60-—Winnipes:.. -.25%.. £ Beteele « 26°7 39-9 30-8 14-0 15:0 95-3 GOsSa les oaa 18.00 33 .00-37.00 
Saskatchewan— 
b1l—Moose! Jaws: iavcesdeete ols Aemeek | tence 35-0 13-1 13-8 96-3 60:6 orkwce 145600) 2.04; eee 
52—Prince Albert............. 28-0 43-9 35-1 14-0 14-7 | 106-5 B15d.fle snes 1550 \o32 Gs; coon 
b8S—Regima in. Gebietes 28-5 41-1 34-9 13-4 14-1 | 102-3 Da Sal oxen 4 16.00 32.00-36.00 
54—Saskatoon..............0. 29-0 48-5 33-5 13-6 14-9 | 100-2 506 Nos eaves 14.90 25 .00-29.00 
Alberta— 
66—Calgaryirs secsssctienceies 28-3 39-0 33°5 12-8 13-6 98-6 DOSS incediatos 12.50 31.50-35.50 
56—Drumheller............... 29-7 43-2 36-6 13-3 14-8 | 100-0 63:0. oie cs eee. 25.50-29.50 
57—Edmonton................ 28-7 39-5 33-6 12-9 14-1 | 102-4 60-Oaliaater s 8.20 29.50-33.50 
58—Lethbridge............... 27-7 40-5 33-3 12-6 14-1 98-0 | 52-5]....... 8.60 |. scene ee 
British Columbia— 
b9—Nariailino. g-.he4 si .aetaeny bly dete 35-4 31-3 11-7 13-4 103-3 BBB: VPascc:kia wfallarelefe'a.c al th aele, walee palette 
60—New Westminster......... 26-0 35-4 30-6 11-0 12-5 98-3 ST Ponce 17.30 24.00-28.00 
61—Prince Rupert............/....... 39-7 34-0 12-6 13-1 | 103-2 SD ae 18.50 22.00-26.00 
62-—Trailte..;; <2 eet. RR. 30-0 | 39-0 33-0 12-8 13-6 98-3 52-0) acne 16; 7buplveen. Sees. 
63—Vancouver.......... Once 26-8 33°7 30-5 11:0 12-3 94-9 GES: Ii. tke 17.55 29. 50-33. 50 
G4—ViaCtOris: «ce nas bec sean 28:5 | 37:0] 30:7} 11:8 | 12-9] 97-5] 51-7]....... 18.65 | 24.50-28.50 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices etc., occur from time to time. (a) Rental ranges shown 
above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure of change in rents paid for 
the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. (b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone in. 
(d) Mixed—hock-off, and hock-on. (e) Mixed—Carton and loose. (f) Loose. (g) Estimate. (h) Fancy. (i) Mixed— 
California and Australia. (j) California. (k) Pure. (m) 360’s. (n) Mixed—package and bulk. (p) Package. (s) 
Mixed—Choice and fancy. (t) Tin. (zx) Mixed—with pectin and pure. 
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TABLE F-2.-_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE :COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER 1950 


(Base: August 1939=100) 


Total Home 
— —  ——_——_] Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
Oct. 1, | Sept. 1, ] Oct. 2, ings and | laneous 
1949 1950 1950 Services 
PUSH AX Soc: ates 155-0 160-3 159-3 212-7 117:5 132-6 194-0 158-3 123-5 
Baint John... s+. cee. 159-0 166-0 167°8 214-1 122-4 137-7 200-8 166-2 132-6 
Montreal,’......000 46. 165-4 174-7 175-1 230-6 135-4 137-4 175-8 177-4 131-1 
PROKONtOs 5x cs. poete eels 157-9 166-1 166-8 211-5 138-2 161-0 182-5 168-8 131-7 
Winnipeg ss. 6 asker. 156-2 164°3 165-4 221-1 130-0 123-2 177-3 174-0 127-6 
Saskatoon.......... 162-4 167°8 168-2 225-2 126-1 140-8 188-4 174-9 123-7 
Edmonton.......... 156°8 165-0 164°5 225-3 120°8 114-6 187-2 164-5 129-9 
Vancouver.......... 162-8 170-8 170-9 224-2 124-8 142-6 192-3 166-3 136-9 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Basr:—August 1939 = 100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actua! Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Price 

Commodities* Per Dee. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. 

1941 1945 1946 1948 1949 1950 1950 1950 
Beef, sirloin steak .....)0. ccc. ne beeen. lb. 120-7 | 154-8 | 168-8] 259-1] 255-2 | 331-4] 323-5 90-0 
Beelsroutid steak: ..2f.0cjsiesdeainaaiesve lb. 125-7 167-9 178-1 286-1 284-4 368-3 360-3 85-9 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime. . Wy Areloe 125-5 174:3 186-1 285-7 | 285-7 | 360-0 | 354-9 83-0 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 1382-7 | 162-8 | 169-2} 301-3 | 303-1 | 394-8] 390-5 64°3 
Beef, stewing, boneless........ Sohac ie lb. 136-7 | 168-3 173-5 | 381-7 | 3839-7 | 444-6 | 442-4 61-6 
Veal, front roll, boneless..............- lb. 139-3 | 174-6 | 174-6] 295-9 | 311-8] 366-2] 369-1 63 +2 
PAIN D HOR TORS Joace fo5 oti. Sedans vay lb. 109-9 | 153-9 | 157-7] 285-9] 242-3 300-8 | 283-3 80-9 
Pork, fresh loins, center cut........... lb. 125-3 | 143-5 163-3 | 245-4 | 246-8 | 255-6] 245-2 66-0 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off......... lb. 127-0 142-9 164-3 268°3 268°3 301-2 | 289-9 54:0 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... Ib. 132-3 142-2 162-7 233 °3 235-5 223°5 221-1 82-3 
Doard: pure, PACKALEs f..0sscds ce cee cps lb. 151-3 158-8 178-1 821-1 | 216-7 | 241-4] 257-7 28-6 
Shortening, package.................++ lb. 134-7 | 187-5 | 141-0] 286-1] 222-9 | 229-9} 239-0 34-3 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ Large, carton.. .| doz. 156-4 | 173-7 | 178-9 | 228-7 | 234-5 | 206-9 | 220-9 68-0 
ET Pi watts telephone acaiae ee OMe as qt. 111-0 95°4 139-4 159-6 164-2 166-1 172-5 18-8 
entre CLEAINCLry;, PYMtS:..o-kaseven.vh © lb. 140-5 144-7 164-8 267-8 | 232-2 | 215-0] 220-5 60-2 
Cheese, pisin wad, $1besccsticws tess pkg. 174-6 | 164-9 | 169-7 | 226-0} 226-7 | 225-2 | 226-7] 30-2 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 150-8 165-1 176-1 177-6 11:3 
BORE BIL MUTPORO Ss sscls els bers Sete ve x Ph lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 221-2 221-2 221-2 7-4 
Rolled Oats, package...............-. lb. 112:0 | 114-0 | 114-0] 152-0] 156-7] 182-6] 185-6 12-3 
orm Blakes, 80245; 59% cess deees meeps pkg. 101-1 | 100-0 | 100-0} 160-9] 163-0 | 165:2| 169-6 15-6 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s................| | tin 129-9 137-7 152-8 238-7 189-6 171:6 176-4 18-5 
SEs LD OB bce Se to ele Sd odie MORO RE tin 117-5 121-7 128-3 150-8 146-7 144-9 145-7 16-5 
Corn, Cream, choice, 15 oz............ tin 128-3 132-7 139-8 191-1 184-1 169-4 168-3 15-1 
BEARDEN IY su do ce sels soll viv vache cinch lb. 129-4 133-3 139-2 294-1 262-7 240-9 245-0 ~/12-1 
FPWIONE, COOKING ws cctarche viaiaicraeH ects ka scales lb. 108-2 128-6 138-8 128-6 159-2 161-3 141-2 7-0 
IEGUALOER UNOS Ltable... os.cnccsee reece 10 lbs. 89-9 148-5 134-1 143-6 153:7 148-6 133+2 29°3 
Prunes, bulk or in ed Reet SR ees ee lb. 115-8 120-2 143-0 174-6 190°3 209-5 211-2 24-4 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag.. lb. 104-0 | 108-6 | 125-2] 135-1 128-5 | 1383-2 | 134-6 19-8 
Oranges, California.......5.....6000s5+ doz. 132-5 156-0 153-2 119-1 124-6 142-2 149-9 41-1 
nS Se ere es ee doz 111-3 147-1 141-5 143-4 150-5 173-0 171-1 27-2 
HAIN RUTAW DEITY; 1002.00.05 ecco s ess jar 111-3 115-1 137-6 150°+4 146-7 157-9 159-7 27-0 
WERCHOS ILO OF. ss izcsisi sve vendae nee oe tin 101-5 105-6 119-8 151-3 142-6 141-6 142-7 27°6 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z............. jar 118-3 128-9 134-0 146-5 141-4 143-6 145-1 19-4 
ROOTES UTUD TS LD widtinteece oes cs Reebiacue tin 1388-0 | 157-7} 175-8 | 190-4] 177-5 | 181-6] 183-4 31-2 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in hag...... lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 150-8 188-6 191-7 12-1 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... lb. 131-3 | 134-9 | 184-9] 154-0] 155-6] 191-8 | 196-5 12-5 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 131-7 | 133-4 185-2 | ..195-3 | 289-7} .298-5 102-9 
PCHRD LACK RTI s sree, a/dvie.s «.0,3,5 Faience bu pkg. 145-2 131-6 131-6 174-1 176-9 181-7 182-0 53-3 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to October 1950 prices, 
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G—Sirikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-OCTOBER, 1949-1950 + 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Ti . 
and Lockouts Involved HARICS Balls: 
Date Com- Com- In Per Cent 
5 of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Batiiated 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working Worki = 
Month Month Days Ti ne 
ime 
1950* 
VARIA code Tee cae see le 9t 9 2,456t 2,456 39,488 0-05 
TREY ON BF: nt UNS tetaid Ss, 2's PA tee a ee 10 15 2,881 3,764 26,300 0-03 
INGA Dies a 38 cee fh, Mie etn tes, 13 21 4, 604 5,659 25,118 0-03 
CLOG SMR yee re eee Cae, Me oe 10 20 1,730 2,585 14, 640 0-02 
LE aie” «cima SORE PAR ae? Onteniente ane Neh eae 14 23 2,905 3,488 23,874 0-03 
AIDES S 2 ARE ct RE hell cet cepa A 17 27 1, 678 2,781 30, 152 0-04 
ULV SEER? Ae tie ate Te, ee 18 32 4,930 6,379 50,750 0-06 
PMODUBG ed cick: eat astonh Cte ie. wee 8 19 127,933 129,787 |1,053,000 1-26 
SBpLem ber... castro emer nis 11 20 13,125 15,902 38,376 0-05 
OCEODErNa ae care aie eee fet 13 20 11,933 12,557 29,973 0-04 
Cumulative totals........... 123 174, 180 1,331,671 0-16 
1949 
DONUT Ys yciscsine hearts att ee 10t 10 1,811f 1,811 9,710 0-01 
MOD PURTY:)&, \ ceva soc ete sham mises es 7 10 6,721 7,245 71,652 0-09 
IMEATCU aut ca ct vate fete atin « 9 11 1,951 6, 601 136,317 0-16 
PSE eee gy ol eatin fe is Paes Sec ie: 9 18 2,097 1851 138,931 0-17 
DLA WA woth, 2.0 oR ES ate cacao Aas 15 23 4,028 10, 532 173,925 0-21 
IEC Nps Abele: «hol cea ee 16 28 4,290 1511 141,197 0-17 
IAL, sexes aides side eek ee Get eae daca 12 20 PPG 12,592 58, 005 0-07 
SATA) gl Bey OF hoe ee Bes eee 14 20 3,390 4,574 36, 276 0-04 
Septem DEP. ot nea Rae ena. 13 25 6,515 8,588 67 , 933 0-08 
GCEOWOL sac sy Gant eee eet. 14 22 10,769 16,433 69, 992 0-08 
Cumulative totals........... 119 49, 289 903 , 938 0-11 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten or more days time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1950 (‘) 


Number Involved |Tiine Loss hi 
Industry, Oceupation — in Man- Particulars (*) 


and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 


ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Cotton and rayon under- 1 104 1,750 |Commenced May 11; for a new 
wear factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. wages, following reference to court 


of referees; partial return of 
’ workers; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 


Brass products factory 1 30 270 |Commenced June 15; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Galt, Ont. wages, Rand formula for union dues, 


payment for statutory holidays, 
extension of vacations with pay, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated October 13; 
return of workers; in favour of 


employer. 
Laundry machinery factory it 20 200 |Commenced June 16; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Toronto. Ont. wages, extension of vacations with 


pay, additional union security, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
October; indefinite. 
Aluminum foundry workers, 1 200 2,800 |Commenced June 29; for a new 
Etobicoke, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and Rand formula for union 
dues; terminated October 20; con- 
ciliation, provincial; compromise. 


Wire rope and cable factory 2 164 3,400 |Commenced September 5; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Lachine, P.Q. wages, 423-hour week with the 


same take-home pay as for 45 
hours, and adjustment of minor 
grievances, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
Metal factory workers, 1 87 1,825 |Commenced September 27; for a new 
Fort Erie, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, and revision 
of incentive plan; unterminated. 


TRADE— 
Grocery warehousemen and vk 19 105 |Commenced September 26; for a 
truck drivers, union agreement providing for 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. increased wages and reduced hours; 
terminated October 7; return of 
workers pending reference to con- 
ciliation board; indefinite. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during October, 1950 
Logaine— : 
Pulpwood cutters, 1 130 520 |Commenced October 25; protest 
St. Fereol, P.Q. against reduction of 50 ‘cents per 
cord, piece work rates; terminated 
October 28; conciliation, provincial; 
in favour of workers. 
Mininc— 
Coal miners, 1 300 1,100 |Commenced October 23; protest by 
Lethbridge, Alta. contract miners against pushing 


cars to coal face; terminated 
October 31; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; in- 
definite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1950 (1) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


| Number I 


nvolved 


Establish- 
ments 


Workers 


Time Loss 

in Man- 

Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Terliles, Clothing, etc.— 
Weavers and spinners, 
Grand’Mere, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle factory work- 
ers, 


Windsor, Ont, 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Automotive parts foundry 
workers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Small arms factory work- 
ers, 
Long Branch, Ont. 


Truck and_ trailer 
factory workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


body 


Steel products factory work- 
ers, 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Vancouver, B.C, 


TRADE— 
Brewery warehouse workers 
Windsor, Ont. 


’ 


SER VICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Cleaners and dyers, 
Toronto, Out. 


(1) Preliminary data based 
complete; subject to revision for 


(?) In this table the date of comm 


of termination is the last day on 
(8) 15 indirectly affected. 


Lockouts 


bo 


where 
the ann 


whic 


Jommene 


98 


394 


330 


350 


1,000 


507 


(3) 
36 


260 


1,000 


4,800 


18 


3, 800 


ing during October, 1959 


Commenced October 31; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board and arbitration; 
unterminated 


: Inter-union 
bargaining agency; 


Commenced October 2: 
dispute re 
unterminated. 


Commenced October 2; protesting 
alleged delay in negotiations for 
increased wages; terminated Oct- 
ober 3; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 

Commenced October 5; demand for 
increased wages by a union other 
than the present certified bargain- 
ing agency; unterminated. 

Commenced October 6; for payment 
for time required to replace dam- 
aged cores; terminated October 15; 
return of workers pending reference 
to conciliation board; indefinite. 

Commenced October 16; for union 
recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages; termi- 
nated October 17; return of workers 
in favour of employer. 

Commenced October 18; protest 
against proposed suspension of two 
workers for cause; terminated 
October 18; negotiations; com- 
promise, one worker suspended for 
two days. 

Commenced October 31; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, increased 
union security,sickness and accident 
insurance, pension plan, extension of 
vacations with pay, ete., following 
reference to conciliation and arbi- 
tration boards; unterminated. 


Commenced October 18; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages, payment for nine statutory 
holidays,double time for Saturdays 
and extension of vacation plan, 
following reference to conciliation 
boards; unterminated. 


Commenced October 21; misunder- 
standing over transfer of six work- 
ers; terminated October 21; nego- 
tiations; compromise, transfers to 
be on a progressive basis. 


Commenced October 4; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 


wages, Rand formula for union 
dues, adjustment of overtime 
rates, and payment for seven 


statutory holidays, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
ual review. 
encement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
h time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—_FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1950, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


a 
a} 
~ 
grens 
ge 5 
a) ¢ 
vig aan 
Cause a p a5 5 
EF | §g @8| a 
ka ce 2 er il cease 
© ae) a iz 108 | Somme 3 
5 | =I 5 See Ol ae a 
a= bo to S 8 3 | 55 | om 2 5 a 
=| & S Sy & un? o © ° rs) Q a. 
2 Bo | AB 3 ope O! Ml See ies | is 3 3 
Redo? [2@ | 8 8 | Sh) saceey Slee Ween 
Asef Bae geod 2S 1 ones elm |a}e|ea 
Prime Movers (engines, shaft- 
ings; belts, ete.) Mois. 2 si 6.2 ol cece Aenea) (ecisee AVAL coco: rolpleis a0 eel ates ae Le elec etteal coaeeers 6 
Working Machines. 42; SECs JSeet eh irieclcicceenliniacct 1 Eibeasce 1 re eet ese ara (Pe (eet 8: 3 
Hoisting Apparatus (elevators 
CORN EV OFS, CCD) bias. Sos pseyerattereorde ot eetatevers ota iene ores enc 4 be eres 1 2aexee Zhe 10 
Dangerous substances (steam, 
electricity, flames, explo- 
RIVER CLG. non sacee cot ole alesse arate 1 2 7 7 13 1 Siloam nes coi eR ora 42 
Falling against or being struck , 
by objects ti;)..- ives Joe ek 1 Dinlese sae 2 1 1 Oe ed PESO (ato (ceo Ulett acc: AOR: 8 
Halling Objects: c/s cio Meee) awit Sawn 6 5 3 2 2 Nie yes e eles etre My ek ite 24 
Handling of objects...........)...... HRs 73] eee: 1 1 halt.@e Dal rhea Ree 5 
OOS. ois « yas 5 vies v)9, 0 a Soepsreleue opel» maloinlel['<yeine os fie es sista @ svosin te le mrwcogeisif sive si] | sere ete] tamale ttl ose Ratanes tee eet fe alia 
Moving ‘Trains, vehicles 
watercraft, etc.............. 5 10 8 1 8 9 2 30 silat os ne 1 Wy fam Payee, 96 
PAMMINIAIB Soe ecce eee se pet leet 4 1 fies olic-d Hele ch [a evec wi ltelgtomere sv weal gee eerie sal evage tea Tite eden ete ere el eae fi) 
Falls of persons....../.0..3...ss!ees 2 4 1 2 10 24 1 5 A ilerenss dt Nestea 57 
Other causes (industrial disea- 
ses, infections, lightning, 
OBVEING, OGG: )...tuies misses © 2 PAE ie ate 6 6 el oe Giulicl. decal sees Be | buna 32 
Total, Third Quarter-1950} 15() 25 10 19 47 53 20 46 1 el ae BOs ceva 288 
Total, Third Quarter-1949 50 34 10 52 60 58 22 81 12 1 35 2 417 


(1) These figures are compiled solely from press reports. During the third quarter of 1950 a smaller number of 
newspapers were available in the Department than in previous periods. 


TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCES AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1950 


i 

Industry Nfld. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | P.Q. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | NaV: | Total 
svieultnine.s 26s Pat tiay Nell ek etn LRM dica.e cf ae nine aihierdewae 10 1 2 1 Pie cere (14).15 
DOESN g by Stree is. AY. eee. eee I a Soe 5 et ee et ee 1 TG his racer 25 
Fishing and Trapping... . ldiwatica Lt Re) See pie ee Pre ee Oe Baas eiearne =: ry ra 10 
Mining and Quarrying...|.......|....... 2 1 ehhh 2 gh he ee 5 Qala 19 
Nanulactuving... oa. cetn'|vicecee Women. 2 1 11 25 1 Daerah ae GV is crete tes 47 
CONST CHON. Sool he sip <1 ye-Ptejaseflseitls yee CN eee 12 23 VAN Ie Se 5 Utena = 53 


Hlectricity, Gas and 
Water Production and 


PDD L Yi. c. sae sew 1.8. 4cal| AUhStoe abetay jee LB 22 4 £3 ale eer 1 T-|O O e eee 20 
Transportation, Com- 

munications and Stor- 

BRO enter cst. oF DOT castellano eae eere 10 15 2 2 3 12 1 46 
Bh as Leone ee Ser ere eT | (acer cen SS | eS 2 7 2 1 B> | aioe alate teeta 14 
Biriance. . 705. oi nts aes | wees bet] chase die eet eel Aan, ovo ee tea tierall ls ecotae seller e epeieiecs ll ciacareie tatters seeene racer et ae 
SORVAGEL sein eres ania Metall Sele Sua eee ee 1 2 8 15 4 1 4 aa S Sere 39 
Unelassified s sities icicles [lates confi ce dio s aaieie a ttlf ua ogre olfle ogee of'acoitis, Be alla rareseale all nod cetteonsel let eee ere el REN ae ne eee 

SLOGAL cats. otterdarnetaies Dill b wectee 16 4 62) 112 13 8 22 58 ut 288 


(1) See Table H-1, footnote (1). 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually. 1948 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Pricr, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948— 
Contains text of federal and provincial labour 
laws, Pricer, $2. 
Copies of 1937 consolidation with annual sup- 
plements to 1946, FRez on APPLICATION. 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1948 
FREE on APPLICATION. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the Labour 
Gazette— 
September, 1950. A review of the progress of 
labour and industry in Canada during the half 
century. Pkricz, 50 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1949— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreements Studies— 

Reprinted from the Lanour GAZETTE. 

No. 9—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1948, by 

ndustry. 

No. 10—Collective Agreements in the Primary 
Textile Industry. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Seasonal Variations of, Employment in 
Canada— 
Studies on Particular Industries. 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry 
1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lanour Gazerrs. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 
facturing industries, 1947— 
Vacations with Pay, Statutory Holidays. 
The Work Week. 
Reprinted from the Larourn GAzeTrs. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Pricer, 25 cents. ‘ 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Occupational Monographs— 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Careers.in Natural Science and Engineering. 


Plumbers. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
pen sebHs of 1937, August, 1946. Pricz 
cents. 


‘2 Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
Published semi-monthly. 
F Rr on APPLICATION. 


Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding, 1946 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December 1930). Prics, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazurte. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, etc. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Proceedings of National Joint Conference of 
the Construction Industry of Canada 
February, 1946. Reprinted from the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 
FRerE ON APPLICATION. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 
Industrial Democracy at work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C’s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Teamwork in industry. (Published monthly) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-17—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1948. 

Pricer, 10 cents each, 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1950 (Mimeographed.) 
FRrxz on APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws, November, 
1949 (Mimeographed). Free on Appuii- 
CATION. 


International Labour Conventions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 

- Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed). Frre on Appiication. 


Orrawa: Printed by Epmonp Cuoutizr, C.M.G., 0.A., D.S.P., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1950. 


But will you? We'll all agree that when 
you're raising a family, it's the hardest thing 
in the world to save money. 


Most of us promise ourselves that next month, or next year 
things will be different—but the months and years go by and we 
never seem to be able to get started. 


A simple method which by all its attractive features encourages 
you to make small, but regular contributions, has answered the same 
problem in the lives of thousands of others. 


This method is a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY. 


MILTON F. GREGG Minister A. MacNAMARA Deputy Minister 


(EE + 
Canadian Sovernment 


ANNUITIES 


Frovide tor Wd foe 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


e 
:* % 


Annuities Branch, i tetie 10D} 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. ev" 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Candiian Government Annuities. 


NAME. .bo on ocecs son c cub acenadetawenecbeue piesuets cceen ees Lean tdamadcae on 
(PRINT CLEARLY) “« ie 


